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Editor's  Pages 


The  Thoreau  Society  has  a  lot  to  celebrate.  Next  July  4th  marks  the 
sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  Henry  Thoreau' s  1845  move  to  a  cabin  at  Walden 
Pond,  that  propitious  day  on  which  he  used  his  feet  to  carry  his  mind  out  of  the 
"worn  and  dusty  highways  of  the  world"  with  their  "deep  ruts  of  tradition  and 
conformity."  He  says  it  was  "by  accident"  that  his  move  took  place  on  Indepen- 
dence Day,  but  his  notation  of  that  coincidence  in  Walden  is  both  conscious  and 
deliberate.  Choosing  extra-vagant  sauntering  over  provincial  yardedness,  he 
forsook  the  humdrum-and-bugle  corps  of  village  life  to  step  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres  by  an  eternal  "spring  of  springs"  in  Walden  Woods.  "I  delight  to  come  to 
my  bearings,"  he  said,  "not  walk  in  procession  with  pomp  and  parade,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  but  to  walk  even  with  the  Builder  of  the  universe,  if  I  may, — 
not  to  live  in  this  restless,  nervous,  bustling,  trivial  Nineteenth  Century,  but  stand 
or  sit  thoughtfully  while  it  goes  by."  Thoreau  followers  all,  we  admire  his 
independence  and  embrace  our  contradictions. 

Worthy  of  celebration,  too,  are  the  ten  outstanding  essays  in  this  ex- 
panded issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  several  of  which  deal  with  the  Walden 
Pond  experience  of  Thoreau  and  others.  Etsuko  Taketani  analyzes  the  doubly 
significant  accounts  of  Walden  s  pondside  domestic  economy,  while  John  Bird 
appraises  the  value  of  nature  as  established  by  Thoreau' s  comments  on  bean-field 
and  other  Walden  woodchucks.  Archaeological  historian  Donald  Linebaugh 
compellingly  re-examines  the  career  of  cabin-site  discoverer  Roland  Robbins,  and 
Philip  Milner,  a  Yankee  professor  living  and  teaching  in  Nova  Scotia,  describes  an 
unsettling  class  field  trip  to  the  site  that  Robbins  discovered.  On  other  aspects  of 
Thoreau' s  life,  times,  and  writings,  noted  historian  Robert  Gross  provides  an 
illuminating  class  portrait  of  Thoreau' s  Concord  Academy  cohort;  Victor  Carl 
Friesen  examines  the  essentially  adventurous  nature  of  Thoreau' s  sauntering; 
Barry  Kritzberg  reconstructs  the  case  of  convicted  murderer  Washington  Goode, 
in  which  Thoreau  played  a  part;  Francis  Dedmond  traces  Thoreau' s  scientific 
interest  in  glowworms;  and  Kent  Ljungquist  profiles  a  forgotten  Worcester  writer 
with  an  affection  for  Thoreau' s  works.  In  a  category  to  itself  is  Roberta  Martin's 
fascinating  interview  with  popular  mystery  writer,  children's  book  author,  and 
former  Thoreau  Society  director  Jane  Langton,  an  interview  all  the  more  intrigu- 
ing because  of  its  links  with  Thoreau  and  its  location  at  a,  if  not  the,  Baker  Farm. 

Also  to  be  celebrated  this  year  is  our  Society's  evolutionary  move  into  a 
newly  constituted  Thoreau  Educational  Center  near  Walden  Pond  on  grounds  over 
which  Thoreau  often  walked  and  about  which  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say.  An  essay 
by  Walter  Brain  in  next  year's  Concord  Saunterer  will  examine  the  ecology, 
history,  and  Thoreauvian  connections  of  this  extremely  significant  landscape; 
additional  information  will  be  reported  in  the  quarterly  Thoreau  Society-  Bulletin. 
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The  Society  is  grateful  to  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  which  acquired  this  eigh- 
teen-acre  site  as  part  of  its  ongoing  preservation  of  Walden  Woods,  for  providing 
this  property  and  its  large  house  for  our  perpetual  use.  (See  the  picture  of  the 
Thoreau  Educational  Center's  home  on  the  inside  back  cover.)  To  date  the 
Walden  Woods  Project  has  procured  and  protected  some  eighty-six  acres  of 
historically,  ecologically,  and  symbolically  critical  land,  helping  to  ensure  that  at 
least  in  Walden  Woods,  "Heaven  is" — and  remains — "under  our  feet  as  well  as 
over  our  heads." 

A  few  Concord  Saunterer  odds  and  ends.  First,  as  anyone  who  has 
examined  a  first  edition  of  Walden  can  attest,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
Thoreauvian  publications  containing  ads.  With  this  in  mind — and  with  an  eye  to 
paying  our  bills — this  journal  now  welcomes  appropriate  advertisements:  ads  for 
publications,  products,  organizations,  institutions,  businesses,  or  services  of  inter- 
est to  our  readership.  Ads  may  be  intended  for  our  nationally  and  internationally 
dispersed  members  or  specifically  for  those  readers  living  in  or  visiting  the 
Concord  area.  For  guidelines  and  a  rate  sheet,  contact  the  editor.  Second,  to 
answer  the  same  question  by  several  readers  of  our  last  issue,  The  Concord 
Saunterer  is  currently  published  once  a  year.  Issues  are  given  both  a  volume 
number  and  an  issue  number  to  accommodate  special  issues  and  to  allow  for  a 
presently  unforeseen  expansion  to  more  than  annual  regular  publication.  Third, 
this  journal  considers  manuscript  submissions  from  independent  scholars  as  well 
as  from  scholars  with  an  academic  affiliation.  Who  qualifies  as  an  independent 
scholar?  Everyone  with  something  of  interest  and  merit  to  say  in  one  of  the 
categories  identified  on  our  inside  front  cover.  We  do  not  publish  fiction,  poetry, 
or  personal  experience  narratives;  however,  as  Philip  Milner's  personal  experi- 
ence narrative  in  this  .issue  shows,  we  reserve  the  right  to  contradict  ourselves. 
Finally,  while  the  last  Concord  Saunterer  was  reasonably  free  from  errors,  this 
issue  is  flawless.  Our  beagle-eyed  proofreaders  have  eliminated  all  mistakes. 
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young  Men  and 'Women  of  fairest  Promise* 
transcendentalism  in  Concord 


Robert  A.  Gross 


[Note:  This  essay  was  presented  as  the  keynote  speech  at  the  1994  annual  meeting 
of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  Concord.  It  is  taken  from  a  forthcoming  book,  The 
Transcendentalists  and  Their  World,  which  the  author  anticipates  will  be  pub- 
lished in  late  1995  by  Hill  &  Wang.] 

Henry  Thoreau  may  once  have  boasted  that  he  was  born  "in  the  most 
estimable  place  in  all  the  world,"  but  he  was  clearly  of  two  minds  about  his  native 
town.  As  a  student  in  Cambridge,  he  drew  jibes  from  his  classmates  for  his  "local 
pride  and  Concord  self-conceit,"  and  he  conceded  that  "though  bodily  I  have  been 
a  member  of  Harvard  University,  heart  and  soul  I  have  been  far  away  among  the 
scenes  of  my  boyhood."  Tenaciously  rooted  in  Concord  soil,  Thoreau  did  not  take 
to  transplanting.  His  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the  ponds  and  the  woods,  where 
he  sauntered  and  surveyed,  and  from  the  local  lore  he  gathered  as  assiduously  as 
the  plants  he  collected.  He  found  heroes  in  Concord's  past,  among  Puritans  and 
Revolutionaries  who  had  risked  their  lives  for  principle,  and  occasionally  saw  the 
same  fortitude  in  his  farmer-  neighbors,  "who  were  out  not  only  in  '75  and  1812, 
but  have  been  out  every  day  of  their  lives;  greater  men  than  Homer,  or  Chaucer,  or 
Shakespeare,  only  they  never  got  time  to  say  so...."i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Concord  he  admired  so  fervently  was  a  place  apart 
from  the  expansive,  commercial  village  of  the  1 820s  and  1 830s,  where  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood,  and  from  the  emergent  suburb  of  the  1840s  and  1850s, 
whose  descent  into  dependency  on  the  metropolis  he  would  chronicle  in  Walden. 
Thoreau' s  ideal  town  existed  mainly  in  the  past — a  few  moments,  to  be  more 
precise — and  on  the  margins  of  the  present.  He  could  envy  the  natural  vigor  of 
Alex  Therien,  the  French-Canadian  woodchopper,  the  native  good  sense  of  Edmund 
Hosmer,  "one  of  the  few  of  his  vocation  who  are 'men  on  their  farms,'"  and  the 
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stubborn  integrity  of  George  Minott,  who  refused  to  carry  crops  to  market.  For  the 
majority  of  his  neighbors,  however,  Thoreau  had  little  patience  and  only  slight 
hope  of  waking  them  up.  "The  greatest  part  of  what  my  neighbors  call  good  I 
believe  in  my  soul  to  be  bad,"  he  declared  in  Walden,  as  he  proceeded  to  chart  their 
follies  and  their  desperation  in  the  deceits  of  trade,  the  drudgery  of  farming,  the 
"parlaver"  of  the  parlor,  the  vainglory  of  the  militia,  the  empty  formalities  of  the 
church.  Thoreau  did,  to  be  sure,  acknowledge  the  "advantages"  of  modern  civili- 
zation, "though  so  dearly  bought."  The  trouble  was,  in  his  view,  that  the  price  was 
paid  in  real  life,  and  in  the  exchange,  virtue  and  independence  were  lost.  Against 
the  purity  of  Walden,  Concord's  institutions  appeared,  at  once,  oppressive  and 
insubstantial — constant  distractions  from  "the  sublime  and  noble"  reality  in  na- 
ture. And  compared  to  the  Minutemen  of  1775,  Thoreau' s  neighbors  looked  timid 
and  self-serving.  In  the  face  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  imperiled  liberty  in 
Massachusetts,  the  townspeople  worried  gratuitously  about  remote  Western  terri- 
tories. "The  inhabitants  of  Concord,"  Thoreau  complained  in  "Slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts," "are  not  prepared  to  stand  by  one  of  their  own  bridges,  but  talk  only  of 
taking  a  position  on  the  highlands  beyond  the  Yellowstone  river.  Our  Buttricks, 
and  Davises,  and  Hosmers  are  retreating  thither,  and  I  fear  that  they  will  have  no 
Lexington  Common  between  them  and  the  enemy.2 

In  such  divided  sentiments  about  his  native  town,  Thoreau  was  character- 
istically "extravagant,"  but  he  was  hardly  alone.  Elevated  aspirations  for  Concord 
were  common  among  the  townspeople;  so  were  disappointments  with  its  actual 
achievements.  But  Thoreau' s  perspective  reflected  more  than  a  general  discontent 
among  New  Englanders  in  an  era  of  cultural  ferment  and  social  change.  It 
articulated  the  outlook  of  a  distinctive  group:  the  generation  of  young  people  who 
were  born  roughly  iri  a  single  decade,  from  1815  to  1825,  who  came  of  age  in  the 
1820s  and  1830s,  and  who  were  profoundly  branded  by  that  experience.  The 
eldest  entered  the  world  as  the  War  of  1812  was  winding  down  and  Americans 
were  celebrating  the  successful  defense  of  independence  with  a  resurgent  nation- 
alism. The  youngest  made  their  appearance  onto  the  stage  at  the  very  moment  the 
last  veterans  of  the  Revolution  were  stepping  off.  Raised  in  a  time  of  transition, 
Thoreau  (born  1817)  and  his  contemporaries  witnessed  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion of  New  England  life.  They  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  boom, 
during  which  the  United  States  made  the  "take-off  into  self-sustaining,  economic 
growth.  They  gained  awareness  of  the  public  world  in  the  "age  of  Jackson,"  when 
new  rivalries  were  replacing  the  Federalist-Republican  contests  of  the  past  and 
modern,  mass  politics  were  taking  form.  They  attended  schools  and  academies  in 
a  climate  of  enthusiasm  for  educational  reform,  joined  in  lyceums,  libraries, 
debating  clubs,  musical  groups,  and  other  innovations  in  cultural  life,  and  gained 
access  to  the  latest  ideas  in  the  Western  world,  thanks  to  an  abundance  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  in  an  expanding  literary  marketplace.  When  this 
generation  came  of  age,  it  encountered  an  unparalleled  set  of  choices.  Should  one 
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settle  at  home,  venture  forth  into  the  interior  of  "the  nervous,  rocky  West,"  or  seize 
the  opportunities  of  the  burgeoning  factories  and  cities  nearby?  Thoreau  held  fast 
to  Concord,  but  even  he  was  tempted  by  prospects  from  Maine  to  Kentucky  and 
including  Manhattan.  Such  decisions  were  filled  with  uncertainties,  especially 
after  the  Panic  of  1837,  when  a  prolonged  depression  produced  bankruptcy, 
unemployment,  and  "hard  times,"  and  crystallized,  in  its  wake,  the  many  criti- 
cisms of  the  social  order  that  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries  harbored.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarter-century  ( 1 8 1 5-40),  America  had  emerged  as  a  liberal,  capitalist 
democracy.  Thoreau' s  generation  forged  its  identity  in  the  crucible  of  that  change.3 

A  birth  cohort  is  an  artifact  of  numbers,  not  an  historical  generation, 
bonded  by  common  interests,  values,  experiences.  Fortunately,  we  can  pinpoint 
Thoreau' s  generation  in  Concord  exactly,  identifying  the  members,  describing 
their  backgrounds,  charting  their  interconnections,  following  their  lives,  probing 
their  writings.  For  they  comprised  a  small  group,  perhaps  fifty  in  all,  easily 
gathered  together  in  a  single  room,  say,  at  the  brick  schoolhouse  on  the  common  or 
the  Academy  building  on  Main  Street.  Indeed,  it  was  in  these  educational  settings 
that  a  distinct  social  formation  took  shape  in  the  1820s  and  early  1830s.  Thoreau' s 
generation  consisted  of  his  schoolmates. 

At  Concord  Academy,  in  particular,  the  scions  of  the  central  village,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  leading  merchants,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  joined  with  a 
handful  of  artisans'  and  farmers'  children  to  pursue  educational  opportunities 
unavailable  to  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries.  Under  a  succession  of  precep- 
tors, virtually  all  Harvard  graduates,  the  private  institution  offered  an  advanced 
curriculum  suitable  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  graduates  of  either  sex  to  keep 
schools  of  their  own.  It  did  so  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  disorder  and  violence 
that  often  pervaded  the  town  schools.  The  impetus  for  the  venture  came  from  the 
wealthy  carriage-maker  William  Whiting,  who  was  appalled  to  discover  that  his 
eight-year-old  son  and  namesake  was  coming  home  from  public  school  each  day 
black  and  blue,  owing  to  blows  inflicted  by  his  classmates.  Upon  consulting  the 
schoolmaster,  the  concerned  parent  was  advised  to  withdraw  the  youth  right  away. 
"He  would  as  soon  put  a  child  of  his  on  board  a  man  of  war,"  Whiting  was  told,  "as 
to  send  him  to  that  school."  The  alternative  school  Whiting  and  other  "principal 
gentlemen"  launched  in  1822  would  encounter  no  such  troubles.  That  was  due,  in 
part,  to  its  cost,  which  screened  out  the  lower-class  rowdies  who  had  tormented  his 
son.  More  importantly,  the  Academy  expanded  the  intellectual  horizons  of  the 
students,  especially  the  young  women,  who  were  gaining,  for  the  first  time,  a 
serious  secondary  education.  In  this  setting,  Thoreau  and  his  teenage  classmates 
developed  many  of  the  cultural  interests  that  would  distinguish  their  generation: 
they  attended  lectures  at  the  lyceum,  joined  in  debates  and  declamations  among 
themselves,  read  books  from  the  library,  went  for  walks  to  Concord's  premier 
natural  sites — Walden  Pond,  Fairhaven  Cliffs,  Sleepy  Hollow — and  recorded 
their  thoughts  and  their  activities  in  numerous  diaries  and  letters  that  have  sur- 
vived to  this  day,  chiefly  in  the  collections  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.4 
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It  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  these  sources  that  I  initially  found  myself  on  the 
trail  of  Thoreau's  generation.  The  documents  illuminate  the  lives  of  a  half-dozen 
of  his  youthful  contemporaries,  whose  names  are  little-known  today,  even  to 
scholars  of  the  Transcendentalist  era.  In  their  prime,  a  few  gained  notice  for  their 
contributions  to  the  politics  and  reforms  of  the  day.  John  Shepard  Keyes  became  a 
leading  lawyer  and  public  official  in  Concord;  George  Moore  a  Unitarian  mission- 
ary in  the  West;  William  S.  Robinson  a  crusading,  anti-slavery  journalist  in  New 
England.  Others,  like  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  ran  a  dry-goods  store  in  Concord,  and 
Martha  L.  Prescott,  who  married  John  Shepard  Keyes,  were  content,  like  most  of 
us  today,  to  lead  their  lives  amidst  family  and  friends,  invisible  to  the  wider  world. 
Yet,  in  their  youths,  nearly  all  were  preoccupied  with  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world  they  were  preparing  to  enter.  From  the  personal  documents  they  left  behind 
emerge  recurring  themes:  disquiet  at  the  practices  of  commerce;  disdain  for  the 
dictates  of  fashion  and  the  conventions  of  the  parlor;  appreciation  of  nature; 
yearning  for  an  authentic  life  of  the  spirit;  determination  to  forge  independent 
paths  for  themselves.  A  common  sensibility  joins  these  figures  together,  and  it 
links  them  tangibly  to  Thoreau.5 

What  transforms  this  little  band  of  Thoreau's  soul-mates  into  an  histori- 
cal generation  is  a  collective  bond:  nearly  all  had  attended  the  Academy  in  the 
years  1828  to  1833  and  had  been  part  of  the  social  circle  in  which  Henry  Thoreau 
moved.  They  and  their  classmates  formed  a  distinct  cohort  in  time.  Though  the 
Academy  enrolled  students  of  varying  ages,  as  young  as  seven,  as  old  as  twenty- 
one,  with  few  exceptions  they  were  born  in  the  critical  decade  1 8 15-25.  As  a  result 
of  that  coincidence,  they  traveled  a  good  deal  together  in  Concord  and  New 
England  and  came  to  share  a  broad  outlook  on  the  world.6 

This  discovery  would  have  been  no  surprise  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Despite  his  insistence  on  the  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  mass,  Emerson 
grasped  intuitively  that  young  people  by  the  mid- 1830s  were  profoundly  unsettled 
by  the  course  of  American  life.  In  the  "American  Scholar"  address  of  1837, 
delivered  at  the  annual  convocation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  Cambridge,  he  seized 
upon  this  discontent  as  the  emblem  of  a  generation.  His  immediate  audience 
consisted  of  Harvard  students,  "young  men  of  the  fairest  promise,"  he  called  them, 
the  best  and  brightest  of  their  time.  Such  golden  youth,  stirred  by  the  grandeur 
inherent  in  the  American  land,  should  have  been  eager  to  enter  the  lists  of  society 
and  compete  for  the  prizes  of  their  time.  Instead,  Emerson  averred,  they  were 
caught  in  limbo:  "they  find  themselves  not  in  the  state  of  mind  of  their  fathers,  and 
regret  the  coming  state  as  untried...."  Worse  still,  as  they  looked  out  upon  a 
rapidly  commercializing  nation,  they  felt  only  "disgust"  at  "the  principles  on 
which  business  is  managed."  In  despair  at  the  gap  between  the  vital  promise  and 
the  sordid  reality  of  the  republic,  they  abandoned  hope,  "turnjed]  drudges,  or 
die[d]  of  disgust,  some  of  them  suicides."  What  was  to  be  done?  The  only 
solution,  Emerson  told  them,  was  self-trust:  keep  faith  with  their  convictions, 
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"plant  [themselves]  indomitably  on  [their]  instincts,"  and  carve  out  an  indepen- 
dent, original  place  in  the  world.  "A  nation  of  men  will  for  the  first  time  exist, 
because  each  believes  himself  inspired  by  the  Divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all 
men."7 

So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  young  people  in  Thoreau's  Concord  circle 
sat  in  the  audience  for  this  historic  address.  Thoreau  himself,  having  graduated 
from  Harvard  the  day  before,  evidently  skipped  the  occasion  and  went  home. 
George  Moore,  a  divinity  school  student  at  the  time,  never  mentioned  it  in  his 
journal.  Nor  did  John  Shepard  Keyes,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Harvard  for  his 
freshman  year,  ever  recall  the  event.  The  father  of  Martha  Prescott,  a  lawyer  who 
belonged  to  the  lyceum  and  the  Social  Library  with  Emerson,  did  journey  into 
Cambridge  and  made  laconic  note  of  the  event:  "Mr.  Emerson  delivers  the 
Oration,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary  for  August  3 1 .  Did  his  daughter  Martha  accompany 
him?  Unfortunately,  he  never  said.  No  matter.  Emerson's  urgent  message  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  reached  beyond  his  immediate  audience.  He  captured  the  vocational 
concerns  of  educated  young  people  throughout  New  England.  That  generation, 
one  might  even  say,  was  summoned  into  existence  by  Emerson  himself.  Surpris- 
ingly, it  has  never  obtained  recognition  in  our  literary  and  social  histories.  We 
have  the  Lost  Generation  of  the  1920s,  the  "baby  boom"  radicals  of  the  Sixties, 
even  a  contemporary  "Generation  X."  It  is  time  to  rectify  the  omission.  The 
restless  youth  of  the  1830s,  Thoreau's  generation,  were,  in  Emerson's  terms,  the 
"young  men" — and  the  young  women — "of  fairest  promise"  in  Concord  and  the 
many  other  New  England  towns  that  were  feeling  the  force  of  an  extraordinary 
"age  of  Revolution. "8 

No  generation  is  entirely  homogeneous,  not  even  in  small-town  Concord, 
nor  should  we  expect  it  to  be.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  great,  unfathomable  mysteries 
that  children  of  the  same  family  or  background  often  turn  out  so  differently  from 
their  parents  and  from  one  another.  Consider  the  cases  of  George  Moore  and  John 
Shepard  Keyes,  brought  up  in  households  that  represented  the  seat  of  Concord's 
establishment.  Their  fathers  were  political  allies,  business  partners,  and  Masonic 
brethren.  John  Keyes  served  the  town  in  the  state  legislature,  was  longtime 
treasurer  of  the  county,  and  oversaw  the  local  post  office;  Capt.  Abel  Moore, 
deputy  sheriff  for  three  decades,  ran  the  county  jail  in  the  center  of  town.  Pillars  of 
law  and  authority,  the  two  figures  championed  established  institutions,  and  though 
they  supported  a  variety  of  improvements,  they  were  determined  to  control  the 
course  of  change.9 

Yet,  neither  patriarch  could  fully  direct  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  George 
Moore,  the  fifth  of  seven  children,  strayed  far  from  his  father's  domain.  Born  in 
181 1,  he  belongs  at  the  outer  bounds  of  Thoreau's  generation.  When  he  attended 
the  Academy  from  1828  to  1830,  he  was  old  for  his  class,  a  late  teenager  who  had 
already  kept  a  rural  school  of  his  own.  He  had  done  so,  it  appears,  because  Capt. 
Moore  had  initially  declined  to  fund  the  youth's  preparation  for  college.  "I  shall 
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comply  with  your  wishes  until  I  am  of  age,"  the  son  declared,  "but  then  I  shall 
certainly  go."  The  deputy  sheriff  relented,  but  with  conditions:  the  aspiring 
student  was  obliged  to  earn  part  of  his  expenses  and  to  put  aside  his  books 
whenever  he  was  needed  at  the  jail.  On  these  terms,  George  Moore  went  off  to 
Harvard,  but  with  lingering  resentments  that  inclined  him  to  repudiate  his  father's 
model.  Abel  Moore  was  an  easy-going  man  with  a  fondness  for  "the  loggerhead 
and  the  toddy-stick";  as  he  made  his  official  rounds,  he  liked  to  stop  in  the  local 
taverns  and  swap  stories  over  a  sociable  drink.  His  son  proved  to  be  a  moral 
perfectionist,  who  aspired  to  improve  every  moment  of  his  life.  At  age  twenty- 
five,  he  took  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  forswearing  all  "intoxicating  spirits," 
including  wine,  and  never  broke  his  word.  He  threw  his  energies  into  movements 
for  reform,  especially  as  a  student  at  the  Divinity  School,  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  a  student  group  that  invited  radicals. of  all 
stripes  to  give  talks,. often  to  the  horror  of  the  faculty.  Capt.  Moore  had  been  a 
prominent  Mason;  his  son  sympathized  with  popular  opposition  to  the  secret 
order.  In  the  late  1830s,  the  militia  officer  and  jail-keeper's  son  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  which  denounced  war  as  anti-Christian  and  envisioned 
a  society  built  on  "universal  love."  Moore  likened  the  gatherings  of  the  New 
England  Non-Resistance  Society  to  "the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians.  These 
men  . . .  came  together,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  knowing 
that  they  had  much  to  lose  by  taking  this  course.  ...  I  could  not  but  yield  them  my 
sympathy."  His  father,  a  worldly,  cynical  man  who  was  reputed  to  strike  a  hard 
bargain,  would  surely  have  scoffed.  He  must  also  have  questioned  whether  his 
son's  education  had  been  a  wise  investment.10 

For  all  his  radical  sentiments,  George  Moore  was  no  Transcendentalist. 
As  a  young  preacher,  he  once  encountered  a  woman  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  who 
"undertook  to  question  me  pretty  closely  concerning  Transcendentalism.  She 
seems  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  new  views."  He  must  have  provided  little 
satisfaction.  "I  say,  give  me  good  sound  common  sense — faith  in  the  gospel,  in 
truth,  and  in  man,  and  a  living  out  of  the  truth — and  such  a  person  I  can  fully 
sympathize  with.  But  this  blue-light,  flashy,  cloudy,  misty  talk  is  to  me  all  moon- 
shine." Nonetheless,  as  a  college  and  divinity  student,  Moore  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  Emerson's  lectures,  both  in  Concord  and  Boston,  and  a  delighted 
guest  at  the  philosophical  "conversations"  in  the  Sage's  home.  In  his  journals,  he 
inscribed  sentiments  in  broad  accord  with  his  host.  He  preferred  the  silence  of  the 
woods  to  the  "vain,  frivolous,  nonsensical  chit-chat  of  a  tea-party."  "Solitude  has 
charms  for  me,"  he  wrote.  "I  do  love  to  be  alone — to  meditate — and  muse  the 
hours  away  with  no  mortal  near."  On  another  occasion,  he  revealed  a  relish  for 
paradox  reminiscent  of  Thoreau:  "Solitude  is  my  best  friend."  Such  inclinations 
were  born  of  philosophy  as  well  as  temperament.  One  "all-glorious"  spring 
morning  in  1 838,  Moore  delighted  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
teach  a  Sunday  School  class  for  young  children.  The  experience  moved  him  to 
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preach  a  lesson  in  natural  religion,  to  "look  through  nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 
Just  as  the  birds  express  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  so  human  beings  have  a  force 
within  them — "a  soul,  an  immortal  spirit" — implanted  by  God.  "The  course  of 
that  soul  is  ever  onward — improvement  is  part  of  its  nature."  Be  true  to  the  voice 
of  that  spirit,  he  advised;  it  represents  the  law  of  God  within.11 

John  Shepard  Keyes  bore  little  resemblance  to  Moore  or  to  the  other 
Academy  students  whose  personal  writings  I  have  read.  Born  in  1821,  the  eldest 
son  among  five  children,  he  entered  the  academy  as  a  six-year-old  and  suffered 
under  the  instruction  of  Phineas  Allen,  "the  poorest  teacher  and  the  worst  school  I 
ever  knew  anything  about  personally,"  for  "seven  long  years"  before  experiencing 
an  intellectual  awakening  under  his  successors.  In  August  1837,  at  age  sixteen,  he 
went  down  to  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  night  with  the  graduating  senior 
"David  Henry  Thoreau,  as  we  all  called  him  then,"  and  scraped  by  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Harvard  Class  of  1 84 1 .  Keyes  was  no  scholar;  he  thrived 
not  in  the  classroom,  but  in  the  camaraderie  of  undergraduate  life.  He  partied, 
danced,  drank,  swore,  gossiped,  flirted  with  girls,  and  ignored  his  books  with  all 
the  gusto  of  fraternity  boys  today,  and  with  similar  results.  His  grades  were  so  low 
that  his  father  contemplated  removing  him  from  Cambridge  and  transferring  the 
wayward  youth  to  the  remote  precincts  of  Dartmouth,  his  alma  mater,  then  subject 
to  a  stricter  regime  than  now.  Under  that  threat,  young  Keyes  improved,  but  not  a 
lot.12 

His  diary  is,  quite  deliberately,  a  record  of  "adventures  . . .  without  the 
thoughts."  Modeling  himself  on  the  sophisticated  rakes  in  the  romantic  novels  he 
read,  Keyes  delighted  in  outraging  convention.  Bored  by  George  P.  Bradford's 
lyceum  lecture  on  education,  "that  trite  and  worn-out  subject,"  he  amused  himself 
by  joking  with  the  lively  wife  of  the  banker  John  M.  Cheney.  They  "had  a  little 
private  fun  during  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  Soul."  At  a  temperance 
picnic,  he  tricked  an  earnest  young  woman  into  taking  the  pledge  by  asking  her  "if 
she  would  sign  if  I  would,  and  she  not  understanding  rushed  up  and  signed.  But  I 
had  no  idea  of  signing  such  a  foolish  thing,  and  refused  entirely...."  In  another 
episode,  he  found  himself  the  rival  of  Henry  Thoreau  for  the  attentions  of  Mary 
Russell,  the  high-minded  young  woman  from  Plymouth  who  was  living  in 
Emerson's  household  and  tutoring  his  children  in  the  summer  of  1841.  One 
afternoon,  Keyes  was  chatting  up  "Sanctissima  Maria"  at  a  tea  party,  when 
Thoreau  arrived  to  take  her  sailing.  It  was  proposed  that  Keyes  join  the  group; 
Thoreau  "flatly  refused."  Keyes  was  annoyed  but  impressed  by  his  classmate's 
aplomb.  "Cool — Transcendental — Independence  now  and  forever."  He  managed 
to  get  even.  A  couple  months  later,  after  a  "swarry  at  Lizzy  Hoar's,"  he  beat 
Thoreau  to  the  punch  and  escorted  "the  Saint"  home.  "Completely  cut  out  'Henry 
David,'"  he  reported  in  his  diary,  "and  made  another  'vain  striving'  to  be  added  to 
his  list."  When  he  chose  to  hone  it,  Keyes' s  literary  wit  could  be  quite  sharp,  but  it 
was  invariably  directed  outward  at  others.  Unlike  his  Concord  classmates,  he  did 
not  live  in  "an  age  of  Introversion."13 
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Politically,  young  Keyes  proved  to  be  as  conservative  as  his  father.  In 
1842,  the  old  man  tried  to  stop  the  lyceum  from  inviting  Wendell  Phillips  to 
deliver  an  abolitionist  address.  Three  years  later,  so  did  the  son.  When  the 
organization  overrode  his  opinion,  he  and  Barzillai  Frost  resigned  as  curators; 
they  were  replaced  by  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  The  hostility  to  reform  ran  deep  in 
father  and  son.  The  young  man  applauded  when  Rev.  Frost  preached  a  sermon  in 
July  1840  against  "the  prevailing  humbugs  of  the  day  such  as  Abolitionism, 
Emersonism  &c.  I  wish  Father  could  have  been  here."  An  outright  racist,  he  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  slave  and  dismissed  the  anti-slavery  talk  of  women  like  Mrs. 
Thoreau  as  "niggering."  Non-Resistance  struck  him  as  equally  absurd.  In  January 
1841  he  witnessed  a  lyceum  debate  on  the  issue  between  Alcott  and  Thoreau  and 
condemned  the  event  as  a  farce.  "The  most  foolish  as  well  as  amusing  I  ever  heard, 
it  amounted  to  plain  common  nonsense  and  awfully  highflown  in  the  bargain."  It 
was  thus  not  to  be  expected  that  Keyes  would  appreciate  Emerson's  lecture  on 
"the  Poet."  It  "has  disappointed  me  excessively,  and  made  me  feel  so  utterly  and 
completely  untranscendental."14 

On  what  grounds,  then,  does  John  Shepard  Keyes  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  young  men  and  women  of  fairest  promise?  Not  many,  I'll  concede.  But 
he  did  share  their  love  of  nature  and  preferred  "a  long  solitary  ramble  in  the 
woods"  to  dreary  hours  "sitting  in  the  house  of  God,  for  it  is  his  true  house  and 
Nature's  temple,  not  weak  puny  man's."  And  in  one  crucial  respect,  he  belongs  to 
this  generation.  Keyes  prized  the  value  of  independence  as  fiercely  as  did  Henry 
Thoreau  or  George  Moore.  As  a  college  student,  he  resented  every  effort  by  his 
parents  to  rein  him  in.  He  disliked  having  to  explain  his  low  grades  and  his  high 
expenses;  at  home  for  vacations,  he  was  expected  to  ask  permission  to  go  off  on 
trips  and  to  attend  New  Year's  Eve  balls.  After  one  "spree,"  when  he  returned 
home  late  and  drunk,  he  confronted  a  furious  parent,  who  delivered  "a  tremendous 
scolding  about  Temperance  . . .  equal  in  fury  to  my  last  Sunday's  one  on  Extrava- 
gance. Then  however  it  was  my  'foolish  abominable  INFERNAL  notions.  This 
time  it  was  my  INFERNAL  habits'  which  were  blasted  and  why?  because  I  drank 
a  mug  of  flip  at  the  ball  here.  I  shall  drink  when  and  what  I  please  while  I  can  get 
it  Hon.  John  Keyes,"  he  vowed  in  his  diary,  "for  all  your  blasting. —  So.  Shut 
up."i5 

Such  outbursts  are  the  perennial  stuff  of  adolescent  dramas  that  many  of 
us  know  all  too  well,  and  as  a  middle-aged  parent,  I'm  afraid  my  sympathies  lie,  in 
this  rare  instance,  with  the  senior  Keyes.  But  larger  issues  were  also  at  stake.  The 
young  man's  rebellion  was  played  out  against  a  backdrop  of  cultural  constraints. 
As  the  eldest  male,  he  was  being  groomed  to  inherit  his  father's  mantle  in 
Concord,  like  it  or  not.  The  son  yearned  to  attend  West  Point,  having  absorbed 
tales  of  military  glory  from  grizzled  veterans  of  the  Revolution.  The  father,  who 
had  the  political  pull  to  swing  the  appointment,  turned  thumbs  down.  His  reason 
was  revealing:  the  peacetime  army  offered  a  miserable  future,  "there  being  only 
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frontier  Indian  wars  on  hand."  There  would  be  no  argument:  it  was  off  to 
Cambridge,  after  which  he  was  expected  to  study  law  and  join  his  father's 
practice.  Keyes  complied  "unwillingly,"  but  acted  out  his  anger  in  his  numerous 
escapades.  He  longed  for  independence,  envisioning  graduation  from  Harvard  as  a 
sailing  forth  into  adulthood.  But  he  moved  straight  back  into  his  parents'  home, 
began  studying  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  only  fantasized  about  moving  away. 
Interestingly,  he  was  tempted  to  take  up  an  offer  that  Thoreau  had  declined  two 
years  before.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  a  native  of  Concord  who  had  moved  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  promised  to  secure  him  a  job  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  rising 
Southern  city.  It  was  a  chance  to  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  family,  to  escape 
to  a  place  where  he  could  truly  be  his  own  man.  But  no  more  than  Thoreau  could 
Keyes  abandon  Concord.  "I  that  is  my  Father  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Louisville 
this  fall,"  he  reported  on  November  30,  1841,  "and  I  won't  go  in  the  spring  after 
getting  through  all  the  dull  stupid  winter  &  summer  coming  on  in  all  its  glory.  No 
I  shant  go  at  all  now."  The  future  was  certain:  inheriting  his  father's  place,  Keyes 
became  a  militant  defender  of  tradition  and  staunch  local  patriot.  As  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Grounds,  he  would  labor  indefatigably  to  memorialize  the  deeds  of 
the  Revolutionaries  and  to  landscape  their  sacred  ground.16 

The  stories  of  Moore  and  Keyes  have  been  so  rich  in  anecdote  that  little 
time  remains  to  portray  the  other  members  of  Thoreau' s  generation.  But  Martha  L. 
Prescott  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  Beginning  in  April  1834,  when  she 
was  a  sixteen-year-old  student  at  the  Academy,  and  continuing  until  May  1836, 
she  kept  a  journal  of  her  thoughts,  in  which  she  recorded  the  lectures  and  sermons 
she  heard,  appraised  the  books  she  read,  and  scrutinized  her  aspirations  for  herself 
and  her  relations  with  others.  From  these  pages,  she  comes  through  as  an  intellec- 
tually ambitious,  idealistic  young  woman,  whose  spirit  seems  entirely  opposed  to 
that  of  John  Shepard  Keyes,  the  man  she  eventually  married  in  1844.  Excited  by 
her  studies  at  the  Academy,  she  immersed  herself  in  books  and  ideas.  She  wrestled 
with  the  logic  of  Locke,  which  she  found  wanting,  and  coolly  rejected  religious 
doctrines  she  considered  false.  Her  object  was  to  form  an  independent  mind, 
capable  of  thinking  and  judging  for  itself.  "I  would  be  a  learned  woman,"  she 
pledged,  "have  much  treasure  in  my  own  mind."  Yet,  it  proved  difficult  to  pursue 
this  ambition,  given  the  demands  of  her  family  and  the  larger  cultural  expectations 
of  women.  Her  mother  had  died  when  Martha  was  not  yet  five  years  old,  and  her 
father  had  married  again;  by  1836,  the  family  included  two  younger  siblings.  In 
this  growing  establishment,  the  teenage  daughter  was  supposed  to  shoulder  a 
considerable  burden.  It  was  a  drudgery  she  detested.  At  one  point,  she  had  to  be 
responsible  for  the  housekeeping  for  three  straight  weeks.  "Who  can  be  contented 
to  be  a  mere  housekeeper?"  she  wondered,  when  her  stepmother  returned  home. 
"A  manager  of  all  the  things  in  the  world.  May  I  be  delivered  from  that."  She 
preferred  "a  Life  of  single  blessedness,  if  I  may  only  have  time  to  read  &  study  & 
can  escape  cooking  &  all  other  'about  house'  horrors."17 
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Yet.  Martha  Prescott  worried  lest  her  bookish  habits  and  introspective 
personality  cut  her  off  from  others.  In  a  world  where  ambitious,  intellectual 
women  were  derided  as  '"blues"* — as  "female  pedants." — and  branded  "old  maids," 
few  women  could  escape  such  concerns.  It  sometimes  appeared  that  everyone  was 
determined  to  make  her  conform.  She  was  forced  to  make  social  calls,  at  which 
she  was  too  shy  to  say  a  word,  and  to  dress  in  fashionable  clothes  that  made  her 
uncomfortable.  But  she  rebelled  against  the  constraints.  Not  long  after  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday,  she  asserted  her  independence  and  decided  to  give  up  corsets;  in 
her  opinion,  they  were  "silly  things."  which  she  did  not  don  again  for  three 
decades.  It  was  a  lot  harder  to  escape  the  strictures  of  her  elders  and  the  pressure  of 
her  peers.  Her  stepmother  bluntly  told  her  she  was  "growing  very  odd  &c."  Her 
classmates  gossiped  about  one  another  and  speculated  about  whom  each  would 
wed.  All  were  sure  that  Martha  Prescott  would  find  "a  clever  man,'"  with,  whom 
she  could  share  her  love  of  nature  and  books.  She  wasn't  so  sure.  "I  can  conceive 
of  pure  happiness  out  of  the  matrimonial  state."18 

Amidst  these  anxieties  about  her  personal  life.  Martha  Prescott  forged  an 
intellectual  outlook  that  resonated  Transcendentalist  themes.  Unlike  her  husband- 
to-be.  she  was  committed  to  racial  equality;  she  had  no  qualms  about  visiting  Mrs. 
Jack  Garrison,  one  of  Concord's  few  African- Americans,  whom  she  deemed 
superior  to  many  respectable  whites.  "Her  colour  is  all  that  draws  the  line  between 
her  and  many  of  our  aristocratic  dames."  As  for  religion,  Prescott  took  her 
inspiration  from  nature.  Though  she  was  never  a  radical — she  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  public  worship — she  affirmed  that  "the  woods,  the  fields  are  God's 
fittest  temples."  Buoyed  by  this  faith,  she  pressed  on,  in  the  face  of  numerous 
obstacles,  to  cultivate  her  inner  self.  An  independent  mind,  a  virtuous  character:  to 
this  young  woman  of  Thoreau's  generation,  these  were  the  objects  of  education. 
"Let  the  world  think  me  a  fool,  can  that  change  me?  I  can  still  think  my  own 
thought,  enjoy  my  own  opinions,  and  make  myself  worthy  the  love  of  those  few 
who  know  and  understand  me.  I  have  cared  too  much  for  others."19 

It  is  ironic  but  telling  that  John  Shepard  Keyes  should  have  been  drawn  to 
Martha  Prescott.  For  all  his  conservative  posturing,  he  kept  falling  for  one  woman 
after  another  whose  personalities  inclined  them  to  anti-slavery  and  Transcenden- 
talism. Perhaps,  that  is  measure  of  the  remarkable  appeal  of  reform  to  mid- 
nineteenth-century  women.  It  may  tell  us  something  about  Keyes' s  dormant 
sympathies  with  his  generation.  Most  of  all,  I  believe,  it  reveals  the  force  of  his 
continuing  struggle  with  his  father.  For  the  father  of  his  fiancee,  the  lawyer 
Timothy  Prescott.  was  the  bitter  political  enemy  of  John  Keyes.  The  two  men. 
natives  of  Westford.  had  become  law  partners  in  Concord,  only  to  break  perma- 
nently over  the  issue  of  Anti-Masonry  in  1833.  Prescott  enlisted  in  the  movement 
that  destroyed  Keyes' s  political  career;  it  was  a  betrayal  Keyes  could  never 
forgive.  Symbolically.  John  Shepard  Keyes  once  again  jabbed  at  his  father,  even 
as  he  bowed  to  convention,  married,  and  settled  down  in  his  native  town.20 
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Such  speculations  may  seem  a  long  way  from  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  Not 
really.  The  drama  of  selves  that  emerges  from  these  diaries  brings  us  back  to  the 
central  Transcendentalist  motif.  In  the  "American  Scholar"  address,  Emerson 
posed  the  challenge  confronting  the  "young  men  of  fairest  promise"  in  terms  that 
resonate  through  the  diaries  and  letters  we  have  just  surveyed.  In  a  world  where 
new  economic,  political,  and  social  forces  were  unsettling  all  institutions  and 
where  many  people  felt  helpless  to  resist  the  tide  of  the  times,  could  an  individual 
still  sustain  an  independent  mind  and  a  virtuous  character?  The  only  hope, 
Emerson  thought,  lay  within  the  self,  in  whose  depths  each  of  us  can  discover  an 
infinite  potential  for  spiritual  renewal.  That  proposition  evoked  a  powerful  gen- 
erational response,  whose  most  eloquent  voice  can  be  found  in  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  His  writings  affirm  the  claims  of  a  new  generation,  determined  to  make 
its  own  world.  At  the  outset  of  Walden,  he  announced  the  manifesto  of  youth: 
"Practically,  the  old  have  no  very  important  advice  to  give  to  the  young,  their  own 
experience  has  been  so  partial,  and  their  lives  have  been  such  miserable  failures.. . . 
I  have  lived  some  thirty  years  on  this  planet,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  syllable 
of  valuable  or  even  earnest  advice  from  my  seniors."  By  this  reckoning,  Thoreau 
was  drawing  the  same  generational  line  I  have  laid  out  today.  He  spoke  for  the 
thirty-somethings  of  his  day,  those  born  between  1815  and  1825.  But  his  voice 
ultimately  transcended  that  time. 21 

The  themes  of  integrity,  independence,  and  selfhood  remain  as  vital 
today  as  in  his  own  age.  Thoreau  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the  modern 
American  social  order,  whose  characteristic  forms  of  capitalism  and  democracy 
remain  with  us,  even  as  their  scale  and  operation  have  been  radically  transformed. 
Today,  we  are  the  bearers  of  that  legacy,  nearly  overwhelmed  by  its  weight,  like 
the  farmers  of  Thoreau' s  time,  who  were  "well  nigh  crushed  and  smothered  under 
[their]  load,"  as  they  crept  "down  the  road  of  life."  The  answers  to  our  dilemmas 
must  surely  be  found  in  our  world,  not  Thoreau' s.  But  the  values  we  choose  to 
guide  us  may  yet  draw  nourishment  from  the  past.  In  Thoreau  and  his  generation, 
I  propose,  we  can  discover  soul-mates,  whose  struggles  to  fashion  meaningful 
selves  amidst  constant  change  look  remarkably  pertinent  to  our  own.22 
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Hanson  Robinson,  told  the  story,  the  Academy  was  "established  by  some  of  the 
parents  who  received  better  pay  for  their  labor  than  that  given  to  hatters  and  shoemak- 
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cIhoreau}s  Sauntering: 
(The  "Adventure  of  the  Day" 
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In  his  essay  "Walking"  (1862),  Henry  Thoreau  says  he  cannot  preserve 
his  health  and  spirits  unless  he  walks  outdoors  at  least  four  hours  every  day.1  He 
wonders  that  there  is  not  a  "general  explosion"  (5:208)  along  the  streets  of  every 
village  by  late  afternoon,  caused  by  each  citizen's  being  confined  to  his  shop  or 
house,  sitting  on  his  legs  the  whole  time.  In  fact,  he  defines  a  village  as  an 
expansion  of  road  where  one  no  longer  travels  and  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
word  has  the  same  derivation  as  "vile"  and  "villain"  (5:213). 

Thoreau  preferred  to  be  elsewhere.  But  his  walking  abroad  was  not  mere 
exercise  nor  even  an  attempt  to  get  somewhere.  The  health  he  desired  was  one 
with  all  his  senses  receiving  enjoyment  in  nature,  according  to  his  Journal  (1906): 
"Let  Nature  feel  [my]  pulse.  It  will  soon  appear  if  [my]  sensuous  existence  is 
sound"  (7:224).  And  his  spirits  would  be  uplifted — "each  sight  and  sound  and 
scent  and  flavor — intoxicates  with  a  healthy  intoxication"  (10:218).  His  goals 
were  best  served,  then,  by  sauntering,  giving  himself  sufficient  time  in  his  outings 
to  feel  involved  with  nature  while  sensing  its  beauties. 

John  Burroughs  terms  Thoreau  "the  meditative  saunterer."2  In  his  wish 
to  wander  outdoors,  he  was  akin  to  William  Hazlitt,  who  in  "On  Going  a  Journey" 
(1822),  a  classic  essay  on  the  subject,  says  that  while  walking  he  begins  "to  feel, 
think,  and  be  [him] self  again."3  For  Thoreau,  such  walks  were  the  time  when  he 
returned  to  his  senses  like  a  bird  or  beast  (8: 1 10).  He  became  not  a  mere  spectator 
of  nature,  but  a  participant  in  its  changing  panorama.  What  Burroughs  says 
elsewhere  of  a  walker  is  again  true  of  Thoreau:  "the  ground  . . .  furnishes  him  the 
resistance  his  body  craves."4  Thoreau  himself  says  that  the  best  way  to  praise  a 
mountain  is  to  have  legs  weary  from  climbing  it  (12:294).  He  could  best  meet  the 
expectation  of  the  land  by  walking  over  it  and  sensing  it  meanwhile.  Sauntering, 
we  note,  was  a  sensuous  activity  for  his  whole  being. 
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Thoreau  makes  this  point  clear  with  other  statements,  also  pertaining  to 
sensuous  response.  In  Walden  (1854),  he  tells  us  that  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is 
best  cultivated  in  the  outdoors  (Walden,  38)  and,  in  the  Journal,  that  his  everyday 
business  is  to  extract  the  "honey  from  the  flower  of  the  world."  Therefore  he 
"ramble[d]"  over  all  fields  on  this  errand.  He  saw  himself  as  a  bee:  "Do  I  not 
impregnate  and  intermix  the  flowers,  produce  rare  and  finer  varieties  by  transfer- 
ring my  eye  from  one  to  another?"  (8:470). 

This  introduction  to  Thoreau' s  sauntering  points  to  several  features  to  be 
considered  here,  once  some  mention  is  given  to  the  movement  of  his  prose  in 
describing  the  activity.  He  sought,  in  strolling  by  himself,  how  best  to  be  steeped 
in  the  sensate  natural  world  surrounding  him,  appreciating  its  rich  variety.  Saun- 
tering demanded  an  attitude  both  casual  and  attentive,  a  kind  of  readiness  both 
bodily  and  spiritual.  With  these  qualifications  he  sauntered  at  all  times  of  day  and 
of  year,  and  in  all  weathers  during  those  times,  indulging  his  sensuous  nature. 
Similarly,  he  walked  over  all  types  of  terrain,  as  he  experienced  sensations 
rewarding  in  themselves.  In  this  regard  he  differed  from  most  of  his  contemporar- 
ies, who  measured  journeys  in  terms  of  efficiency  in  reaching  a  destination. 

Paragraphs  and  even  structures  of  entire  Thoreau  essays  reflect  the 
course  of  a  saunter.  The  amount  of  new  writing  each  day  in  his  Journal  was 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  length  of  his  walk  for  that  day,  and  those  reports 
furnished  material  for  the  essays.  Three  of  them — "A  Walk  to  Wachusett"  (1843), 
"A  Winter  Walk"  (1843),  and  "Walking" — refer  to  the  word  "walk"  in  their  very 
titles;  others — such  as  "Autumnal  Tints"  (1862),  "Wild  Apples"  (1863),  and 
"Night  and  Moonlight"  (1863) — describe  strolls  over  the  countryside;  and  The 
Maine  Woods  (1864),  Cape  Cod  (1865),  and  A  Yankee  In  Canada  (1866)  detail 
extended  walks.  John  Broderick  has  pointed  out  that  a  great  number  of  paragraphs 
in  these  works  have  an  "out-and-back"  movement  typical  of  a  walk  itself.  They 
begin  with  simple,  monosyllabic  utterances,  proceed  to  metaphorical  enrichment, 
then  return  to  the  commonplace.5  Thus  there  is  a  kind  of  sauntering  in  Thoreau' s 
writing  as  well  as  in  his  walking. 

The  lingering  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph-walk,  a  lingering  upon 
words  and  upon  sensuous  experiences,  points  to  the  activity  as  valuable  in  itself. 
Thoreau  was  redefining  "sauntering"  by  trying  to  purge  the  term  of  its  ordinary 
connotation  of  aimless  wandering.  He  knew  that  "half  the  walk"  could  become 
"but  retracing  [one's]  steps"  (5:206)  so  that  the  important  destination  must  be  in 
the  sauntering  meanwhile.  The  end  was  found  in  the  means.  The  by-paths  into 
which  he  strolled  and  the  things  examined  there  on  his  actual  walks  had  their 
parallels  in  the  digressions  and  elucidations  found  in  the  essays.  His  discourse  on 
wildness  in  "Walking,"  for  example,  is  one  such  "digression"  important  on  its 
own  account.  We  sense  the  apparently  purposeless  but  really  most  purposeful 
activity  of  a  walk  from  the  structural  thread  of  the  essay. 
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In  his  sauntering  for  its  own  sake,  Thoreau  would  "fain  travel  by  a 
footpath  round  the  world."  It  was  the  track  of  "man  alone"  and  thus  suggestive  to 
a  pensive  walker  (8:455-56).  A  path  wide  enough  for  two  walking  side  by  side 
would  not  have  appealed  to  him  unless  it  were  made  by  someone  obtaining  the 
necessities  of  life  directly  from  nature — the  trail  of  a  woodsman's  cart  or  sled,  for 
example.  However,  he  generally  wished  to  be  alone  on  his  walks.  The  wood  path 
was  his  "study"  where  he  could  not  admit  "promiscuous  company,"  wishing  to 
maintain  it  as  a  "sacred  solitude"  (18:333). 

Thoreau' s  communion  with  nature  was  lessened  if  there  was  a  compan- 
ion. On  one  occasion  he  says  he  lost  half  the  advantage  of  frostwork  on  trees 
because  of  company  (17:402-03).  "With  most  [companions],"  he  writes,  "the  walk 
degenerates  into  a  mere  vigorous  use  of  your  legs,  ludicrously  purposeless,  while 
you  are  discussing  some  mighty  argument,  each  one  having  his  say,  spoiling  each 
other's  day"  (17:369).  Perhaps  what  Emerson  says  in  his  essay  "Concord  Walks" 
further  explains  Thoreau 's  feelings  about  sauntering  by  himself.  Emerson  main- 
tains that  on  a  tramp  two  companions  are  desirable — the  artist,  with  his  eye  for 
beauty,  and  the  naturalist,  with  his  understanding  of  nature's  phenomena.6  Be- 
cause Thoreau  qualified  as  both  persons,  a  walk  was  not  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
having  anyone  with  him. 

Thoreau  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  sensuous  awareness  of  the  world 
around  him.  By  walking  alone,  he  was  not  hurried  in  his  enjoyment  of  it — for 
example,  in  what  he  called  the  "drama"  of  a  landscape  (10:78),  its  kaleidoscope  of 
cloud  cover.  He  never  tired  of  watching  clouds  changing  shapes.  He  reveled  in 
their  endless  variety  and  texture  and  rejoiced  that  they  could  not  be  cut  down  as 
one  might  cut  down  woods  (9:213).  In  his  walks  he  paused  to  see  the  clouds  first 
resemble  locks  of  fine  hair,  then  carded  tow,  fir  trees,  pieces  of  asbestos,  surf,  and 
finally  flame  (19:22-23).  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  a  "battalion  of  downy  clouds" 
(9:389),  of  "cream-colored  ...  summits"  (10:220),  and  of  "blocked  rhomboidal 
masses"  (12:270). 

Thoreau  wished  to  saunter  amid  the  clouds  and  says,  in  fact,  that  he  has 
done  so  a  hundred  times  on  many  a  winter  evening.  Then  the  patches  of  snow 
covering  the  ice  of  pond  and  meadow  take  on  the  colors  of  the  clouds  above,  and 
the  ice  becomes  the  greenish  sky  between  them:  "The  earth  is  annually  inverted 
and  we  walk  upon  the  sky."  Thoreau' s  claim  is  not  mere  fancy:  sauntering  through 
the  seasons,  he  knows  that  in  winter  "the  waters  [of  the  heavens]  become  solid  and 
ma[k]e  a  sky  below.  The  clouds  grow  heavy  and  fall  to  earth,  and  we  walk  on 
them.  We  live  and  walk  on  solidified  fluids"  (19:140-41). 

Sauntering  is  a  great  "art,"  Thoreau  tells  us  (7:353).  It  is  itself  the 
"adventure  of  the  day"  is  his  statement  from  "Walking"  (5:  209).  To  practice  it,  we 
should  not  always  be  bent  on  noticing  things  zealously,  he  insists,  for  objects  only 
glimpsed  might  be  infinitely  suggestive.  What  really  concerned  him  was  not  only 
in  the  object  before  him  but  in  his  relation  to  it.  A  plant,  for  instance,  which  he 
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confronted  directly  in  his  herbarium  did  not  interest  him  so  much  as  the  plant  that 
he  passed  by  in  his  walks  "a  little  distance  off,  when  in  the  right  mood"  (16: 164). 
Such  a  mood  was  one  in  which  he  could  feel  free  to  throw  away  a  whole  day  for  "a 
single  inspiration  of  air"  (8:416).  Such  was  the  proper  mood  for  sauntering,  and  he 
reminds  himself:  "I  must  walk  more  with  free  senses....  I  must  let  my  senses 
wander. .."(10:351). 

Thoreau's  statement  here  stems  not  so  much  from  a  feeling  that  with  age 
he  was  focusing  more  upon  details  (a  propensity  of  his  regarding  science)  as  from 
an  ongoing  personal  concern  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  attention  and 
casualness.7  It  was  the  effort  required  to  achieve  this  kind  of  balance  that  made 
sauntering  an  art  for  him.  The  saunterer  needs  to  be  a  "still  lake"  which  absorbs 
and  mirrors  the  surrounding  world  (8:268)  and  also  a  knot  of  active  senses,  not 
"indurated"  by  the  warm  sun  (14:14).  Again,  he  "must"  attend  to  nature  closely 
(18:347)  and  also  "walk  with  sufficient  carelessness"  (19:170). 

The  senses  themselves  must  "saunter,"  even  as  does  the  man,  for  there 
are  things  to  be  seen  with  the  side  of  the  eye — some  new  flower,  some  unexpected 
animal  (8:314).  But  though  the  pose  be  casual,  the  senses  should  all  be  occupied. 
There  is  a  time  to  rest — a  naturalist  can  spend  a  great  part  of  his  "walk"  standing 
still,  according  to  Edwin  Way  Teale 8 — but  like  Thoreau,  who  might  rest  in  the 
shade  of  pines  at  noon,  the  saunterer  should  give  heed  to  the  song  of  a  thrush,  the 
smell  of  dry  leaves,  the  oppressiveness  of  the  heat,  and  the  taste  of  white  froth 
oozing  from  the  trees  (8:264-65).  He  can  make  "progress"  in  a  short  distance — for 
example,  between  his  door  and  gate  (8:376) — because  there  is  so  much  to  sense  in 
the  world  around  him.  Thoreau  would  well  understand  the  statement  of  his 
acquaintance  Louis  Agassiz,  who  said  that  on  his  holidays  he  had  traveled  only 
halfway  across  his  backyard — there  was  so  much  to  see.9 

Sauntering  is  indeed  an  art  that  requires  mental  preparations,  in  addition 
to  physical  ones.  In  "Walking,"  Thoreau  even  suggests  that  one  must  be  born  into 
this  art  but  also  says  that  the  qualifications  come  only  by  the  grace  of  God  (5:207). 
With  his  kind  of  sauntering,  there  is  hope  that  one  can  be  born  again  on  the  road — 
born  again,  it  appears,  because  of  one's  sensuousness;  for  in  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  ( 1 849),  he  speaks  of  a  "passport"  in  the  family  of 
walkers  being  earned  from  the  elements,  that  is,  by  experiencing  them  at  firsthand 
{Week,  306).  The  walker  is  akin  to  Bunyan's  Christian  in  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(1678  and  1684),  and  Thoreau  insists  that  a  man  is  ready  for  a  walk  when  he  is 
"ready  to  leave  ...  wife  and  child  and  friends"  (5:206).  Thoreau  here  is  making  a 
deliberate  overstatement  because  he  wishes  to  emphasize  that  independence  and 
freedom  are  prerequisites.  Still,  the  religious  motif  of  forsaking  all  others  in  order 
to  go  on  a  journey,  which  is  found  in  Bunyan's  book,10  is  apt,  for  Thoreau  sees 
every  walk  as  a  kind  of  crusade  (if  not  a  pilgrimage") — to  refresh  one's  spirit,  to 
awaken  one's  senses.  He  sees  himself  as  a  "Walker,  Errant"  (5:206),  and  in  A 
Yankee  in  Canada,  he  takes  pleasure  in  styling  himself  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Umbrella  and  the  Bundle  (5:33). 
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So  far  as  physical  preparations  are  concerned,  Thoreau  was  like  John 
Muir,  who  when  asked  how  he  prepared  for  his  hikes  replied  that  he  threw  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  pound  of  tea  into  an  old  sack  and  jumped  over  the  back  fence.12 
Preparations  were  made  by  Thoreau  but  to  facilitate  the  journey,  during  which  his 
sensuous  response  remained  a  prime  concern.  The  "bundle"  of  which  he  spoke 
served  only  for  longer  journeys,  and  even  then  was  made  simply  with  a  handker- 
chief or  some  stiff  brown  paper.  A  notebook  in  his  pocket  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance, for  much  of  his  writing  was  a  joint  product  of  head  and  legs.  What  clothing 
he  wore  mattered  only  insofar  as  it  was  serviceable.  Drab-colored  clothes  allowed 
him  to  get  nearer  the  wild  animals,  and  "dusty  boots  harmonize[d]  better  with  the 
landscape  than  ...  black  and  glossy  india-rubbers"  (19:230).  On  one  occasion  he 
entered  the  woods  wearing  his  "old  and  common  clothes"  while  his  companions 
wore  much  better  garb.  They,  however,  tore  their  fashionable  but  unsuitable 
clothes  during  the  walk  so  that  Thoreau  emerged  from  the  woods  the  best  dressed 
of  any  of  them  (19:231-32). 

Food  also  was  little  problem.  Thoreau  could  well  pluck  and  eat  berries 
along  the  way,  "standing]  in  such  relation  to  Nature  as  the  animals"  (1 1:330).  In 
A  Week,  he  says  that  all  he  needs  is  some  meal,  salt,  and  sugar — and  he  expands 
upon  the  idea  in  the  Journal:  by  carrying  dipper,  spoon,  and  fishline,  he  can,  at  any 
pond  or  river,  catch  a  fish  and  cook  it,  boil  a  hasty  pudding,  or  make  a  journey- 
cake  (9:240). I3  Such  is  the  manner,  he  tells  us,  "to  travel  the  farthest  in  the  shortest 
distance"  (Week,  305),  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  experience.  If  he  had  to  buy  some 
bread  or  milk,  he  would  readily  find  some  odd  job  to  earn  the  necessary  coin.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  requested  to  fix  someone's  umbrella,  being  mistaken  for  a 
mender  of  umbrellas  because  he  carried  one.  Someone  else  saw  the  tin  cup 
strapped  to  his  belt  and  thought  he  was  a  tinker  (Week,  305).  Thus  he  could,  if  need 
be,  travel  fast  enough  afoot  while  earning  his  living  on  the  road. 

Thoreau,  in  effect,  was  the  "true  wayfaring  man"  (15:402),  that  is, 
someone  who  fared  ably  along  the  way.  It  seemed  to  him  not  implausible  that  a 
saunterer  might  even  build  his  own  boat  to  cross  a  pond  or  river,  if  his  course  lay 
in  that  direction.  This  activity  would  be  "a  worthy  incident  in  a  journey":  "Where 
could  [one]  better  afford  to  tarry  . . .  than  on  the  banks  of  a  river?"  he  asks  (Week, 
216).  There  were  many  things  to  gratify  the  senses  at  such  a  place. 

"As  for  seeing  the  country  and  getting  experience  of  that  kind,"  Thoreau 
tells  us  in  Walden,  he  stole  a  march  on  the  passenger  on  a  railroad  (Walden,  53). 
He,  as  saunterer,  was  in  fact  the  swifter  traveler  since  each  step  he  took  marked  an 
arrival  at  a  destination,  he  having  lived  fully  during  the  interval  of  taking  it.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  sensuously  enjoying  the  countryside,  he  could  cultivate  its 
people  too.  He  would  not  be  "shown  into  a  cold  parlor"  but  would  be  in  a  position 
to  go  "in  quietly  at  [some]  back  door  and  [sit]  by  the  kitchen  fire"  (15:401).  All 
these  incidents  could  be  part  of  an  extended  sauntering. 
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Thoreau  preferred  the  afternoons  for  sauntering  to  any  other  time  when 
this  activity  was  of  short  duration,  perhaps  because  the  warmest  part  of  the  day 
was  conducive  to  the  relaxation  that  separated  sauntering  from  mere  exercise. 
"Ask  me  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,"  he  says,  "but  do  not  ask  for  my 
afternoons"  (18:333).  Nature,  however,  revealed  only  a  part  of  itself  in  afternoons. 
Consequently,  he  had  to  hike  outdoors  as  well  in  early  mornings  when  the  sun  rose 
as  if  with  a  clash  of  cymbals  to  tell  him  the  earth  was  newly  created  (5: 166)  or  at 
evening  and  night  when  senses  other  than  sight  could  take  the  lead  in  making  him 
aware  of  his  world  (5:327).  Each  time  of  day  provided  him  with  its  unique 
sensations. 

Thoreau  had  a  particular  penchant  for  moonlight  strolls,  and  this  activity 
resulted  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  his  notes  for  it  being  later  incorporated  into  the 
essay  "Night  and  Moonlight."14  The  tone  of  the  essay  is  given  by  this  generalized 
statement — "the  beauty  of  moonlight  is  seen  over  lonely  pastures  where  cattle  are 
silently  feeding"  (5:326) — but  he  was  specific  about  the  sensations  there.  In  a 
landscape  where  shadows  were  more  conspicuous  than  objects,  he  was  especially 
sensitive  to  smells  and  sounds  and  touch.  He  referred  to  the  odors  of  swamp-pink 
and  the  ripples  of  rills  not  detected  before  (5:327-28).  As  he  sauntered  over  the 
ground,  he  noticed  that  rocks  still  retained  the  day's  warmth — as  did  the  sand,  into 
which  he  dug  a  few  inches  with  his  fingers.  Lying  down  on  his  back  "on  top  of 
some  bare  hill  at  midnight" — for  that  was  part  of  sauntering  too — he  "speculate  [d] 
on  the  height  of  the  starry  canopy"  (5:328).  Elsewhere  he  says  he  would  know  the 
stars  which  are  known  by  the  lonely  traveler  (10:470). 

Thoreau  also  felt  he  gained  something  by  sauntering  in  all  types  of 
weather.  On  a  clear  day  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  leaves  were  "like  silvery  and 
green  spangles  in  the  sun"  (10:62).  In  contrast,  a  rainy  day  made  him  focus  on 
himself,  and  with  the  drizzle  making  a  roof  and  walls  about  him,  he  walked  with  a 
"domestic  feeling"  (14:14).  The  rain  made  his  clothes  tight,  thus  shielding  him 
from  the  cold  air,  while  the  wetness,  when  once  heated  to  body  temperature, 
allowed  him  to  continue  sauntering  without  discomfort.  He  gave  extra  mention  to 
the  value  of  walks  taken  during  the  wildest  of  weather.  The  sound  of  a  storm  was 
to  him  always  a  "pleasing  challenge"  (9:367)  and  a  call  to  be  outdoors.  Long 
walks  at  such  time  kept  up  his  spirits.  And  by  remaining  outdoors,  he  had  a  chance 
to  observe,  when  it  cleared  up,  one  or  another  rainbow  color  on  dripping  leaves 
between  him  and  the  sun  (17:366). 

For  the  sensuous  man,  each  season  as  well  had  its  advantages  for  saunter- 
ing. In  spring,  Thoreau  spoke  of  walking  in  a  landscape  "of  which  one  half  is 
liquid  clay,  the  other  liquid  indigo,  and  look[ing]  round  on  an  earth  dressed  in  a 
home-spun  of  pale  sheeny  brown  and  leather-color"  (18:51).  This  was  the  time  of 
year  for  collecting  arrowheads,  and  he  found  that  each  new  arrowhead  gave  him 
the  same  delight  as  the  first  one  he  found.15  Or  he  might  not  look  at  all  but  "stand 
still,  shut  [his]  eyes,  and  listen  from  time  to  time"  to  hear  the  birds  of  passage 
(18:21). 
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In  summer,  he  engaged  in  what  he  called  fluvial  walks.  He  was  thrilled  to 
look  upon  the  bright  fluctuating  expanse  of  a  river,  never  tiring  of  seeing  in  any 
season  the  gusts  of  wind  "comb[ing]  the  hair  of  the  water-nymphs"  (19:174-75). 
He  realized  that  here  was  a  surface  on  which  no  man  could  walk.  So  he  walked  in 
the  river,  wearing  only  a  hat  and  shirt  in  this  sensuous  exercise.  His  feet  discerned 
furrows  in  the  sandy  bottom,  made  by  a  muskrat,  and  he  followed  them  to  the 
entrance  in  the  bank;  or  his  feet  detected  the  presence  of  springs  emptying  into  the 
river  by  the  coldness  of  the  water  (10:221). 

The  fall  season  was  still  another  harvest  time  for  Thoreau,  a  reaping  of 
sensations.  He  walked  over  sand  banks,  "solid  and  warm,  and  streaked  with 
bloody  blackberry  vines."  For  a  change  of  pace,  and  punning  on  the  word  "banks," 
he  says  that  people  may  "run"  on  them  as  much  as  they  please,  and  the  banks  will 
not  fail  in  their  yield  (16:92-93).  One  fruit  he  gathered  at  this  time  was  the  apple 
which  farmers  had  left  on  their  trees  as  unsalable.  This  fruit  he  terms  in  "Wild 
Apples"  the  "Saunterer's  apple"  (5:311),  claiming  it  the  choicest  food  to  the 
walker.  It  must  be  eaten  outdoors. 

In  the  succeeding  winter  season,  Thoreau' s  first  true  walk  was  on  the 
river,  forbidden  to  him  at  other  times.  He  says  in  "A  Winter  Walk"  that  he  saw 
things  from  a  wilder  side  there,  no  fences  crossing  his  path  (5:178).  If  he  donned 
skates,  his  extra  mobility  permitted  him  to  follow  more  easily  all  the  river's 
windings.  In  a  similar  fashion,  he  was  then  able  to  walk  "dryshod"  in  a  rank 
swamp  and  "inspect  the  summer's  work"  there  (5:179).  No  matter  where  he 
walked,  the  depth  of  snow  gave  him  a  new  prospect,  unique  to  the  season,  since  he 
saw  from  a  higher  level. 

There  were  times,  however,  at  the  onset  of  winter  before  the  snow  came, 
when  Thoreau  felt  the  resources  of  a  sensuous  saunterer  to  be  severely  taxed:  "Not 
an  insect  to  hum.. . .  A  day  when  you  cannot  pluck  a  flower[!]  ...  no  voice  of  birds 
nor  frogs  ..."  (9: 1 10-1 1).  A  man  is  almost  obliged,  he  says  in  the  same  passage,  to 
eat  his  own  heart.  Elsewhere  he  calls  this  time  "November  Eat-heart"(  16:203). 
Still,  he  found  on  strolling  out  that  he  was  "often  unexpectedly  compensated"  by, 
for  example,  a  pale  cast  of  yellow  sunlight  (16:204).  Later  in  the  season,  in 
December,  he  could  see  strewn  oak  leaves  as  "beds  which  invite[d]  the  traveler  to 
repose  on  them,  even  in  this  wintry  weather"  (15:171).  On  the  whole,  he  found 
that  winter,  with  its  imprisonment  and  cold,  compelled  him  to  try  new  resources, 
and  he  loved  to  saunter  then  for  that  reason.  "I  love  best  to  have  each  thing  in  its 
season  only,"  he  says,  "and  enjoy  doing  without  it  at  all  other  times"  (15:160). 
Nature's  variety  led  him  to  remark,  "What  a  world  we  live  in!"  (14:89).  He 
continued  sauntering  through  the  seasons  in  his  native  Concord  and  elsewhere. 

Thoreau  prided  himself  in  his  traveling  a  good  deal  in  Concord  township, 
having  "not  yet  exhausted"  the  walks  in  his  own  area  (5:211).  As  we  have  seen, 
they  could  not  be  exhausted  if  they  were  ends  in  themselves.  Each  day  he  trod  the 
earth  with  "infant  feet"  and  found  his  life  as  full  of  novelty  as  Marco  Polo's 
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(7:111).  "I  have  been  nailed  down,"  he  writes,  "to  this  my  native  region  ...  long 
and  steadily,  and  made  to  study  and  love  this  spot  of  earth  more  and  more" 
(1 1:496-97).  "Why  not  begin  [one's]  travels  at  home?"  he  asks  (8:376).  Going  to  a 
nearby  swamp  was  to  him  as  good  as  going  to  Rupert's  Land,  for  he  experienced 
in  this  bog  "exactly  the  same  sensations"  (15:42)  as  in  the  distant  region.  And 
seeing  a  hoarfrosted  elm  was  worth  a  continental  journey  (17:405).  He  perceived 
in  local  things  miracle  enough  to  stagger  his  senses,  even  if  his  fellow  townsmen 
were  too  infidel  to  notice.16 

Chiefly.  Thoreau  preferred  to  saunter  where  these  same  fellow  towns- 
men were  not  found.  He  did  not  choose  a  thoroughfare — since  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  get  to  the  tavern  or  store  or  depot  to  which  it  led — but  instead  chose  a 
meandering,  uninhabited  road.  It  would  provide  for  his  senses  wild  geese  over- 
head, kingbirds  and  swallows  twittering  nearby,  a  song  sparrow  singing  from  a 
rail,  and  a  "small  red  butterfly  ...  at  home  on  the  yarrow"  at  the  way's  edge 
(8:324).  Really,  he  was  subtly  attacking  his  neighbors  who  deemed  prudential 
money-making  concerns  as  the  only  goal  worth  striving  for.  Again,  he  liked  the 
Old  Marlborough  Road  because  it  led  nowhere,  the  only  "business"  one  could 
have  on  it  being  the  saunterer's  trade  (5:214).  The  Carlisle  road  too  was  one  which 
led  "to  and  through  a  . . .  zoological  and  botanical  garden,  [but]  at  whose  gate  you 
never  arrive[d]"  (18:345).  The  railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  did  go  somewhere,  but 
Thoreau  enjoyed  walking  along  the  cut  because,  though  straight,  the  accompani- 
ments were  wild.  The  woods  hung  over  it,  and  all  was.  as  he  says,  "raw  edges" 
(9:342).  When  no  road  was  available,  he  plunged  through  hedges,  skirted  open 
pastures,  and  struck  through  thickets.  He  was  pleased  that  he  could  start  out  at  his 
own  door  and  walk  any  number  of  miles  without  passing  human  habitation. 

When  Thoreau  visited  still  wilder  regions  in  his  native  New  England, 
such  as  the  Maine  woods  or  Cape  Cod,  he  continued  his  cross-country  walks, 
always  with  sensuous  pleasure.  Of  climbing  Mount  Katahdin.  he  says,  "The 
continual  bathing  of  our  bodies  in  mountain  water,  alternate  foot,  sitz.  douche,  and 
plunge  baths,  made  this  walk  exceedingly  refreshing"  {Maine  Woods.  68).  On  his 
third  excursion  to  these  woods,  he  followed,  by  going  astray  on  a  portage,  a  course 
which  he  describes  as  one  part  Mud  Pond,  diluted  with  two  other  bodies  of  water, 
engineered  by  muskrats,  and  fenced  by  a  hurricane — yet  says,  "I  would  not  have 
missed  that  walk  for  a  good  deal"  {Maine  Woods,  22 1 ).  En  route  he  had  taken  time 
to  measure  a  great  round-leaved  orchis,  listened  to  sparrows  and  ospreys,  and 
bandied  words  with  a  red  squirrel.  While  on  Cape  Cod,  walking  its  sandy  beaches, 
he  felt  he  had  come  to  grips  with  its  nature,  as  much  as  though  he  had  ridden  it 
"bare-backed"  {Cape  Cod,  50).  Thoreau's  whole  life  was,  as  he  says  in  a  poem 
{Week,  241),  a  stroll  upon  a  beach,  the  beach  representing  that  roadway  between 
inhabited  land  and  the  outright  wilderness  of  ocean. 

In  the  Journal.  Thoreau  describes  the  saunterer's  road  as  "the  way  and 
the  life"  (8:323).  It  was  his  way  of  getting  a  living  by  loving  {Reform  Papers.  160), 
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for  his  purpose  in  sauntering  was  love — love  of  nature  and  of  the  activity  itself.  He 
knew  that  "if  a  man  walk[ed]  in  the  woods  for  love  of  them  half  of  each  day,  he 
[would  be]  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  a  loafer"  {Reform  Papers,  157),  but  he 
also  knew,  as  Walt  Whitman  did,  that  so  to  loaf  was  to  invite  the  soul.17  "The 
landscape  lies  far  and  fair  within,"  he  says  in  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett,"  "and  the 
deepest  thinker  is  the  farthest  traveled"  (5:135).  Then,  walking  like  a  camel,  he 
"ruminatfed]"  (5:210)  as  he  went  (he  puns  on  the  word),  and  would  have  his 
thoughts  to  be  "food  for  walkers"  (13:521). 

In  "Walking,"  Thoreau  states  his  belief  that  the  American  outdoors  has 
superlative  features — quoting,  with  agreement,  Sir  Francis  Head's  sensuous  ac- 
count that  here  "the  sky  is  bluer  [than  in  the  Old  World],  the  air  is  fresher,  ...  the 
thunder  is  louder,  ...  the  wind  is  stronger  ..."  (5:221)18 — and  he  trusts  that  as  a 
result  of  these  conditions  man's  inner  being  will  correspond:  "that  our  thoughts 
will  be  clearer,  fresher,  and  more  ethereal,  as  our  sky, — . . .  our  intellect  generally 
on  a  grander  scale,  like  our  thunder  and  lightning...."  (5:222-23). 

Walking,  Thoreau  was  like  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur's  American — em- 
bodying in  his  make-up  the  advantages  of  Old  World  thinking,  but  thinking  which 
was  now  heightened  by  his  own  environment.19  Thus  he  describes  a  stroll  in  the 
countryside  as  productive  of  "serene  and  profitable  thought  [ — ]  the  objects  are 
elevating"  (15:208),  while  writing  elsewhere:  "I  walk  as  one  possessing  the 
advantages  of  human  culture,  fresh  from  society  of  men,  but  turned  loose  into  the 
woods,  the  only  man  in  nature"  (8:437).  Of  course,  for  Thoreau  the  profitable 
thought  typically  had  its  concrete  basis  and  was  related  to  the  here  and  now.  Like 
Hazlitt,  he  rejoiced,  while  sauntering  along  some  road,  in  "becoming]  the  crea- 
ture of  the  moment."20  In  his  own  words,  he  "walk[ed]  and  meditat[ed]  to  a  great 
extent  as  if  man  and  his  customs  and  institutions  were  not" — giving  the  "whole  of 
his  ear"  to  the  catbird  and  jay,  the  whole  of  his  eye  to  the  rivers,  "those  great  blue 
subterranean  heavens"  (8:437). 

Thoreau,  we  have  seen,  did  not  need  to  travel  outside  his  native  New 
England,  or  even  Concord  itself,  in  order  to  be  influenced  by  the  most  grandiose  of 
landscapes.  He  could  travel  much  in  Concord:  the  saunterer  might  well  "go  round 
the  world  /  By  the  Old  Marlborough  Road"  (5:216).  What  Thoreau  wanted  was  a 
familiarity  with  nature,  and  by  repeatedly  sauntering  in  one  region  for  the  most 
part,  he  attained  his  goal.  "I  come  to  my  solitary  woodland  walk,"  he  says,  "as  the 
homesick  go  home"  (15:208).  He  appears  to  see  the  lights  of  home  when  he  writes, 
"I  get  away  a  mile  or  two  from  the  town  into  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  nature, 
with  rocks,  trees,  weeds,  snow  about  me.  I  enter  some  glade  in  the  woods, 
perchance,  where  a  few  weeds  and  dry  leaves  alone  lift  themselves  above  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  and  it  is  as  if  I  had  come  to  an  open  window"  (15:209). 
Similarly,  he  senses  a  feeling  of  "home"  when  his  "thoughts  fish  [the]  grand 
banks"  of  a  sunset  (12:53). 
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Thoreau  ends  his  essay  "Walking"  by  describing  a  November  sunset 
when  the  light  is  the  softest  imaginable  and  the  air  is  serene  and  warm.  He  reflects 
that  this  is  "not  a  solitary  phenomenon  . . .  but  that  it  [will]  happen  forever  and  ever 
an  infinite  number  of  evenings  and  cheer  and  reassure  the  latest  child  that  walk[s] 
there"  (5:247).  Like  that  child,  Henry  Thoreau,  the  Concord  saunterer,  walked  in 
the  familiar  golden  light,  continually  pursuing  his  adventure  of  the  day. 
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Roland  W.  Robbins  using  a  probe  rod  to  test  under  the  stump 
adjacent  to  the  cairn  at  Walden  Pond,  1946. 


Photo  by  Edwin  Way  Teale 
Papers  of  Roland  W.  Robbins.  Courtesy  of  Geraldine  Robbins 
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(<cJhe  Road  to  Ruins  and  Restoration": 

RpCandW.  Robbins, 

Oienrij  <D.  {Iftoreau/  and  the 
Discovery  at  Walden 

Donald  W.  Linebaugh 


He  has  been  called  the  "people's  archaeologist,"  the  "Man  Who  Found 
Thoreau."1  Roland  Wells  Robbins's  discovery  of  Thoreau's  cabin  at  Walden 
Pond  in  1945  marked  the  beginning  of  an  extraordinary  career  that  encompassed 
the  excavation  of  the  Saugus  Ironworks  in  Massachusetts,  the  Philipsburg  Manor 
Upper  Mills  in  New  York,  and  Shadwell,  Thomas  Jefferson's  Virginia  birthplace. 
Despite  his  accomplishments,  however,  Robbins  ultimately  failed  to  achieve 
much  stature  among  professional  archaeologists.  His  career  is  emblematic  of  the 
ways  in  which  academic  fields  and  practitioners  attempt  to  legitimize  themselves 
and  in  the  process  exclude  some  of  their  early  pioneers. 

Taking  his  intellectual  lead  from  Thoreau,  the  self-educated  Robbins 
discovered  that  he  could  realize  his  ambitions  in  the  field  of  letters  within  the 
expanding  discipline  of  historical  archaeology.  Robbins  explains  that 

it  was  a  curiosity  about  my  own  community  that  led  me  to  dig  in  Massachusetts 
when  I  had  no  more  equipment  than  a  shovel  and  a  questioning  mind.  At  the  time 
I  had  a  thriving  business  as  a  house  painter  and  handy  man — and  no  archaeologi- 
cal training  whatsoever.  But  I  found  that  simple  tools  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
scientific  approach,  cautiously  exercised,  could  ferret  out  history  that  had  evaded 
others;  and,  as  time  passed,  the  opportunities  to  do  so  became  so  demanding  that 
I  ceased  to  be  an  expert  at  washing  other  people's  windows  and  renovating  other 
people's  houses,  and  was  established  as  a  working  archaeologist.2 
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Although  he  was  entirely  self  taught,  Robbins's  early  work  earned  the  respect  of 
many  scholars  in  history  and  archaeology.  For  instance,  in  1948,  Smithsonian 
curator  C.  Malcolm  Watkins  wrote  of  his  visit  to  the  Saugus  dig,  ""I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  how  impressed  ...  I  [was]  with  your  project  and  the  wonderful  results 
that  are  everywhere  apparent."3  In  1959,  John  Cotter,  a  founding  father  of 
historical  archaeology  in  America,  portrayed  Robbins's  work  as  distinguished  by 
"inquisitiveness,  commonsense,  and  ...  hard  work."4  By  the  mid-1960s,  how- 
ever, Robbins  was  increasingly  snubbed  by  professional  archaeologists  engaged 
in  more  formally  establishing  the  discipline  of  historical  archaeology. 

He  responded  to  this  vocational  crisis  by  increasingly  identifying  with 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  A  model  of  the  practical  intellectual,  who  scorned  the 
authority  and  gentility  of  cultural  elites  for  the  hard-won  experience  of  working 
people,  Thoreau  appealed  to  the  high-school  dropout  Robbins.  Paradoxically,  it 
was  through  Thoreau  that  the  self-educated  Robbins  first  discovered  that  he  could 
realize  his  desire  for  a  meaningful  career  within  the  infant  discipline  of  historical 
archaeology.  The  search  for  Thoreau' s  cabin  provided  the  opportunity  that 
Robbins  sought,  and  he  seized  it  with  furious  determination.  His  tenacity,  coupled 
with  the  historic  preservation  movement,  the  developing  discipline  of  historical 
archaeology,  and  an  expanding  interest  in  Thoreau,  launched  Robbins  on  a  contro- 
versial career  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  ruins  throughout  the 
northeastern  United  States. 

Born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  March  21,  1908,  Robbins  was 
raised  in  a  working-class  family.  Robbins's  parents  met  while  working  at  the 
Concord  Junction  Depot,  where  his  mother  was  the  telegraph  operator  and  his 
father  was  baggage  master.  His  father's  later  career  as  a  railroad  machinist 
required  the  family  to  move  repeatedly  during  Robbins's  youth.  "We  were  a 
family  with  an  old  and  strong  New  England  Yankee  heritage,"  Robbins  recalled. 
"By  today '  s  standards  we  would  have  been  considered  poor."5  Of  his  early  home 
life,  Robbins  stated,  "I  have  nothing  but  pleasant  memories  of  my  younger  years 
growing  up.  There  was  no  family  fighting  nor  heavy  squabbling,  nor  did  I  have 
frightening  nightmare  fantasies  haunting  me  in  my  youth.  My  parents  seemed  to 
be  well  suited  to  each  other  and  happy  with  their  family  life."6 

Robbins  makes  little  mention  of  his  school  years  other  than  to  state  that 
"my  formal  education  ended  in  1924  after  finishing  one  year  of  high  school."7 
However,  in  the  same  biographical  essay,  Robbins  reveals  his  later  insecurity 
about  his  level  of  education,  declaring  that  it  was  "common  practice  for  you  to 
look  for  a  job  once  you  got  out  of  grammar  school....  In  my  time,  to  finish 
grammar  school  was  the  equivalent  of  completing  high  school  today.  And  to 
complete  high  school  then  was  like  getting  your  first  college  degree  today."8  The 
family's  frequent  relocation  no  doubt  affected  his  educational  experience.  His 
wife,  Geraldine  Robbins,  recalled  that  her  husband  did  not  like  to  write.  "It  was 
hard  work  for  him,"  she  recalled,  and  reading  was  also  difficult.  Until  his  death, 
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Roland  needed  to  use  his  finger  or  a  ruler  to  follow  along  each  line  of  the  text  or 
would  have  to  get  Mrs.  Robbins  to  read  it  to  him.9  He  also  occasionally 
complained  about  the  physical  drain  he  experienced  from  reading  and  writing.10 
While  Robbins' s  learning  problems  were  a  constant  frustration,  he  devised  suc- 
cessful strategies  for  coping  with  them,  and  in  retrospect,  kept  extraordinarily 
complete  journals  and  vast  correspondence. 

After  leaving  school  in  1924,  Robbins  found  work  as  an  office  boy  with 
R.G.  Dun  &  Company,  a  credit  reference  bureau  in  Boston.  He  spent  a  few  years 
with  this  firm  and  went  on  to  work  for  several  other  Boston  area  employment 
agencies,  becoming  manager  of  the  newly  formed  Boston  Reference  Bureau  in 
1928.  In  1929,  the  Depression  forced  the  closing  of  the  company,  ironically 
leaving  Robbins  himself  in  need  of  a  job.  He  noted  that  "I  couldn't  find  a  new 
position  for  myself,  let  alone  drum  up  positions  for  the  Boston  Reference  Bureau 
to  fill."" 

Like  millions  of  unemployed  Americans  in  the  1930s,  Robbins  took  on 
odd  jobs.  He  later  wrote  that  "[I]  took  any  means  I  could  find  to  make  enough  to 
support  myself.  I  rang  hundreds  of  doorbells  seeking  odd  jobs  of  cleaning  cellars, 
washing  windows,  waxing  floors,  painting — you  name  it  and  I'd  do  your  job  for 
you.  This  way  I  got  by  and  saved  my  personal  dignity  of  self-support."12  In  1932, 
Robbins  headed  from  Boston  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  to  look  for  more  odd  jobs  and 
window-washing  work.  Initially  expecting  to  live  out  of  his  car,  Robbins  changed 
his  plans  when  he  met  Larry  Culver,  an  attendant  at  the  Long  Trail  lean-to  shelter 
maintained  by  the  Green  Mountain  Club.  Culver  offered  lodging  and  friendship, 
and  after  his  departure,  Robbins  took  over  the  duties  of  attendant,  keeping  the 
shelter  clean  and  providing  firewood  and  water  for  overnight  hikers.  These  duties 
left  his  days  free,  which  he  spent  in  Rutland  looking  for  steady  work.  While  no 
permanent  jobs  appeared,  Robbins  began  to  wash  windows  and  houses  for  the 
town's  elite.  It  was  while  scrubbing  the  Clifford  Funeral  Home  in  1932  that  he 
""began  writing  Vermont  verse."  He  submitted  his  work  to  several  local  newspa- 
pers and  had  almost  two  dozen  poems  published  in  the  Rutland  Daily  Herald, 
Burlington  Free  Press  and  Brattleboro  Reformer.  The  Daily  Herald's  editor, 
Howard  L.  Hindley,  noted  of  one  poem  that  "Roland  Robbins  has  done  a  piece  of 
genre  work  in  his  story  of  Gramp  Fifield's  funeral  that  either  Walt  Hard  or  Arthur 
Goodenough  [native  Vermont  poets]  would  have  loved  to  do.  In  some  of  its 
grimmer  implications,  it  suggests  Mark  Twain's  pet  horror — dallying  with  death, 
and  its  attributes."13  Robbins  would  later  write  of  his  poetry  that  "it  kept  my  mind 
occupied  . . .  when  I  was  alone  and  confused  by  the  discouraging  prospects  for  my 
future." '4 

In  1934,  a  window-washing  customer  who  owned  the  local  Ford  Motor 
dealership  hired  Robbins  to  sell  cars.  That  same  year  in  August,  Robbins  married 
Geraldine  Prior  and  they  set  up  house  in  a  small  apartment  in  Rutland.  With  little 
commission  income  from  car  sales  to  support  them  and  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
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a  cold  Vermont  winter,  the  two  loaded  up  their  used  Chevrolet  in  October  1934 
and  headed  back  to  Massachusetts.  Robbins  quickly  reestablished  his  small  "but 
successful"  window-cleaning  and  odd-jobs  business  and,  through  a  "fortunate 
family  situation,"  was  able  to  buy  a  newly  built  Cape  Cod  cottage  with  more  than 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lincoln.15  Robbins  later  recounted  that  as  his 
business  and  family  continued  to  grow,  he  had  little  time  for  his  poetry.  However, 
rather  than  discard  it,  and  still  hoping  that  it  would  contribute  to  his  financial 
support,  he  collected  these  works  in  a  small  book,  Thru  the  Covered  Bridge,  and 
published  it  in  1938. 

Robbins' s  next  research  project  brought  him  into  contact  with  local 
history.  He  related  how  the  "venerable  historical  setting"  of  the  towns  of  Concord 
and  Lexington  provided  him  with  a  rich  source  for  satisfying  his  "innate  curiosity 
about  events  that  formed  our  American  history."16  While  painting  the  living 
room  of  a  house  in  Concord,  he  heard  an  interesting  tale  about  sculptor  Daniel 
Chester  French  and  his  Minuteman  statue.  His  curiosity  piqued,  Robbins  set  off 
on  his  first  research  project,  a  "long  search  for  all  the  details  about  French  and  his 
famous  statue  at  the  Old  North  Bridge."  During  1943  and  1944,  Robbins  re- 
searched and  wrote  The  Story  of  the  Minute  Man  (1945),  a  pamphlet  on  the  history 
of  the  sculpture.  During  this  two-year  period,  he  spent  many  weekends  using 
sources  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  the  local  courthouse.  According 
to  journalist  James  Dodson,  who  interviewed  Robbins  for  Yankee  magazine  in 
1985,  "most  of  his  education  ...  came  from  the  basement  of  the  Concord  Public 
Library  ...  rummaging]  through  the  personal  writings  of  Concord's  greatest 
thinkers — Emerson,  Alcott,  Channing,  and  Thoreau."17  Robbins' s  later  writings 
reveal  that  he  developed  a  strong,  if  one-sided,  kinship  with  Thoreau  during  this 
period.18 

This  first  attempt  at  historical  investigation,  he  felt,  established  his  "local 
reputation  as  a  researcher."  In  reflecting  on  his  work,  Robbins  stated  that  he  "felt 
overpowered  by  an  urge  to  find  out  how  a  young  man  of  Concord,  who  never 
before  had  been  commissioned  as  a  sculptor,  had  won  the  chance  to  design  this 
memorial."19  This  declaration  underscores  Robbins' s  drive  to  discover  how  he 
himself  could  secure  a  chance  to  pursue  a  meaningful  career  with  little  experience 
or  education.  He  would  soon  find  the  opportunity  he  sought  in  the  excavation  at 
Walden  Pond  and  the  undiscovered  monuments  of  America's  past. 

Heightened  interest  in  Thoreau  and  his  works  during  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  created  a  sizable  audience  for  Robbins 's  eventual 
discovery  at  Walden.  By  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  Walden  Pond  had 
developed  into  a  shrine,  a  mecca  for  Thoreauvian  disciples.20  Thoreau  had 
attained  sainthood  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  and  the  cabin  site  had  become  a 
major  stop  for  literary  pilgrims.  In  the  early  1870s,  a  stone  cairn  was  begun  to 
mark  the  cabin  location.  By  the  1880s  and  1890s,  the  Walden  cabin  site  was  listed 
in  many  literary  guidebooks.    And  during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s, 
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Thoreau's  message  of  individualism,  survival,  and  hope  was  a  heartening  tonic  for 
many  Americans  undergoing  hard  times.21 

In  1941,  a  small  group  interested  in  fostering  research  and  scholarship  on 
Thoreau  and  his  writings  established  the  Thoreau  Society,  and  four  years  later  the 
centennial  observance  of  Thoreau's  arrival  at  Walden  stirred  interest  in  determin- 
ing the  exact  location  of  the  cabin.  An  ongoing  controversy  over  the  site's 
whereabouts  came  to  a  head  at  the  1945  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  where 
Robbins  was  encouraged  to  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all.  Armed  with  "a 
pocket  compass,  a  ninety-eight-cent  G.I.  trench  shovel  ...  [and]  a  couple  ... 
probing  rods,"  and  well  aware  of  the  potential  that  the  project  held,  Robbins  began 
excavation.22 

At  this  point,  historical  archaeology  was  literally  "historic  sites  archaeol- 
ogy." Born  at  Jamestown  in  the  1930s,  it  had  a  prolonged  adolescence.  As 
archaeologist  Marley  Brown  has  noted,  until  the  1970s  most  historical  archaeolo- 
gists "allowed  their  sites  to  be  selected  for  them  by  organizations  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  historic  buildings  and  sites."23  These  included  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  and  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  formed  in  the  late-nineteenth  and  early- 
twentieth  centuries,  respectively.  This  preservation  movement,  fueled  by  patrio- 
tism and  middle-class  anxieties  over  eastern  and  southern  European  immigration, 
resulted  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  landmark-quality  buildings  and  sites 
that  venerated  the  American  past. 

In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  large-scale  preservation  projects,  such  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  Williamsburg  restoration  and  Henry  Ford's  Greenfield  Village, 
were  begun.  Greenfield  Village  reflected  Ford's  "deep  attachment  to  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  rural  life  and  his  enduring  affinity  for  the  traditional  past  of  agrarian 
America  and  its  virtue  of  self-reliance,  hard  work  and  thrift."24  To  create  his 
version  of  the  pastoral  ideal,  Ford  actually  moved  buildings  and  artifacts  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  reassembled  them  on  a  piece  of  land  near  his  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  birthplace  and  automobile  plant. 

The  privately  funded  preservation  projects  of  the  twentieth  century  had 
numerous  federally  sponsored  counterparts.  The  work  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  1920s;  the  Depression-related  preservation  activities  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  Historic  American 
Building  Survey  during  the  1930s;  the  establishment  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  in  the  late  1940s;  and  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  in  1966:  all  served  to  create  a  federal  role  in  historic 
preservation.  The  early  historic  preservation  movement  in  America  can  be 
characterized  as  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  national  shrines  and  monuments  and, 
more  specifically,  to  the  creation  of  a  set  of  symbols  that  supported  and  legiti- 
mized specific  social  ideas  and  values,  especially  the  myth  of  an  independent 
agrarian  American.     American  material  culture  scholar  Thomas  J.  Schlereth, 
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writing  in  Artifacts  and  the  American  Past,  notes  that 

many  historical  sites  are  shrines  to  which  the  visitors  are  beckoned  to  make 
pilgrimages,  particularly  on  the  national  holy  days — Memorial  Day.  July  Fourth. 
Thanksgiving — when  the  American  democratic  faith  is  reiterated  in  numerous 
secular  homilies.  Historical  villages  often  inculcate,  in  ritual  and  symbol,  a 
worship  of  the  national  scriptures — the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Consti- 
tution— as  well  as  the  republic's  civic  saints,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  particularly 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  heroes.-5 

Historical  archaeology  has  played  a  central  role  in  the  creation  of  these  national 
shrines  and  monuments.  Especially  in  New  England,  it  has  been  a  tool  used  for 
locating,  restoring,  and  recreating  many  symbols  of  the  past.  The  beginnings  of 
historical  archaeology  in  New  England  can  be  traced  to  amateur  archaeologist 
Joseph  Hall,  who  in  1856  excavated  the  Miles  Standish  homestead  in  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts.  This  was  followed  by  sporadic  work  until  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury.26 Early  twentieth-century  efforts  included  Percival  Lombard's  excavation 
of  the  Aptuxet  trading  post  in  the  1920s.  Sidney  Strickland's  work  on  the  site  of 
John  Howland's  house  in  the  1930s,  and  the  projects  of  the  Excavators  Club,  a 
group  of  Harvard  anthropology  majors,  in  Plymouth.  Massachusetts,  in  the  1940s. 
Many  important  colonial  sites,  notably  Jamestown,  Yorktown,  and  Williamsburg, 
were  first  excavated  during  this  period.  This  early  particularistic  archaeology, 
used  for  the  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  buildings,  employed  varying  levels  of 
sophistication  in  field  techniques  and  documentation,  often  lacking  any  standard- 
ization. 

With  historical  archaeology  still  deeply  entrenched  in  the  preservation 
movement.  Robbins  began  excavating  the  site  of  Thoreau's  cabin  in  1945.  Robbins 
was  introduced  to  the  debate  about  the  accuracy  of  the  presumed  house  site  while 
attending  the  Thoreau  Centennial  held  at  Walden  Pond  on  July  4,  1945.  Local 
historian  Allen  French  conducted  the  ceremonies  that  began  with  readings  from 
Thoreau's  work.  Following  the  readings  and  lectures,  a  discussion  ensued  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  cairn's  location.  Some  older  members  of  the  audience  recalled 
that  the  cairn  was  previously  closer  to  the  Pond,  while  others  quoted  Thoreau's 
own  description  of  the  house's  site  "on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  half  a  dozen  rods 
from  the  pond."2"  One  discussant  questioned  the  Thoreau  evidence,  but  was 
quickly  reminded  that  Thoreau  had  been  a  practicing  surveyor  and  would  not  have 
mistaken  a  distance  that  he  knew  so  well.  After  a  picnic  lunch  at  the  Cliffs,  a 
favorite  Thoreau  haunt.  Allen  French  reportedly  stopped  Robbins  and  said  that  he 
was  pleased  to  see  him  turn  his  research  interests  to  the  problem  of  Thoreau's 
house.28    Robbins  recounted  that 

after  such  a  verbal  pat  on  the  back  as  was  given  me  by  Mr.  French — not  too 
common  an  experience  with  me — I  had  no  alternative.   Besides,  I  had  become 
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unusually  interested  in  the  controversy.   I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  try  to 
establish  the  site  of  Thoreau's  house.29 

Several  weeks  after  attending  the  Thoreau  Centennial,  Robbins  received  a  note 
from  a  friend,  who  warned  him  that  others  were  planning  the  same  "hunt"  and  that 
he  might  have  a  "race"  on  his  hands.30  Clearly  hoping  that  he  would  discover  the 
site  himself,  Robbins  wrote  that  this  information  "startled  me  into  getting  out  my 
inadequate  six-foot  steel  ruler  the  following  evening  and  heading  for  the  pond 
together  with  Mrs.  Robbins."3i 

During  this  first  visit  to  the  pond  in  August  1945,  Robbins  measured  the 
distance  from  the  shore  to  the  cairn.  The  initial  measurements  piqued  his  curiosity 
and  prompted  him  to  inquire  further  about  the  present  cairn  location  and  hut 
monument.  Skeptical  of  the  accuracy  of  the  cairn's  placement,  Robbins  searched 
his  copy  of  Walden  for  references  to  the  cabin's  whereabouts,  finding  several 
references  to  its  location  "on  the  shore."  After  comparing  Walden  with  the 
Journal,  Robbins  felt  that  Thoreau's  descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  cabin 
in  the  former  work  were  not  very  reliable.  Robbins  then  located  several  photo- 
graphs of  Walden  taken  by  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  that  documented  that  the 
cairn  had  remained  in  the  same  position  since  1899.  Based  on  this  discovery, 
Robbins  returned  to  the  pond  several  times  during  August  and  September  of  1945 
to  match  contemporary  descriptions  by  Channing  and  Thoreau  with  the  current 
landscape  at  the  site. 

During  one  of  these  visual  inspections,  he  located  with  his  "prodding 
rod"  some  brick  fragments  embedded  in  the  pathway  that  led  to  the  cairn.  When 
additional  searching  failed  to  turn  up  further  evidence,  Robbins  returned  to 
Thoreau's  1846  map  for  answers.  However,  after  several  evenings  of  study,  he 
recorded  that  "nothing  conclusive  derived  from  our  deductions."32  Commenting 
on  the  work  ahead,  he  noted  dramatically  that  "this  has  got  to  be  done  the  hard 
way.  I'm  going  to  start  from  scratch."33 

In  the  ensuing  first  season  Robbins  located  and  excavated  several  impor- 
tant features  including  the  cabin's  stone  chimney  foundation  and  several  areas  of 
brick  debris.  In  October  1945,  he  applied  to  the  Middlesex  County  Commission- 
ers for  permission  to  excavate  and  began  digging  in  the  area  of  the  previously 
identified  brick  fragments.  He  noted  in  his  log  that  he  found  one  hundred 
fragments  of  old  brick  about  thirteen  feet  from  the  cairn  and  about  two  to  seven 
inches  below  the  surface.34  Robbins  took  a  sample  to  the  New  England  Brick 
Company  in  North  Cambridge  for  dating,  and  a  brickyard  employee,  Mr.  Carleton, 
identified  the  pieces  as  "old  water  struck,  hand-made  brick  considerably  older 
than  one  hundred  years."35  While  Robbins  states  that  this  did  not  prove  that  the 
bricks  came  from  Thoreau's  house,  he  felt  certain  that  they  were  part  of  Thoreau's 
"one  thousand  second-hand  brick."36 
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Robbins  uncovered  this  brick  evidence,  ending  up  with  a  unit  fourteen 
feet  long  and  tapering  from  nine  feet  wide  nearest  the  cairn  to  four  feet  at  the  other 
end.  He  next  opened  an  8-by-7.5-foot  unit  near  one  of  the  existing  granite  hut 
markers.  His  notes  for  these  excavations  are  relatively  thorough,  with  numerous 
sketch  maps  showing  the  relationship  of  the  units  to  the  cairn  and  granite  hut 
markers  and  with  artifact  information  by  count  and/or  weight.  For  instance,  this 
unit  produced  1,155  brick  fragments  from  a  depth  of  between  two  and  seven 
inches,  as  well  as  the  first  traces  of  mortar  and  plaster.37  Robbins' s  next  excava- 
tion unit  was  adjacent  to  a  large  tree  stump  west  of  the  cairn.  In  this  three-by-five- 
foot  unit,  he  recovered  from  the  top  twelve  inches  of  soil  165  pounds  of  plaster; 
111  pounds  of  bricks,  including  three  whole  bricks;  thirty-four  nails;  and  one 
round  metal  ring.58 

Still  curious  about  the  relationship  of  the  large  tree  stump  to  the  cairn  and 
house  site,  Robbins  reconfirmed  the  tree's  presence  in  several  1899  Gleason 
photographs  and  then  made  arrangements  to  date  the  tree.39  Mr.  John  Lambert  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry  accompanied  Robbins  to  the  site  in  November  1945  to 
inspect  the  stump  for  tree-ring  dating.  Lambert  counted  seventy-five  to  seventy- 
six  rings,  estimating  that  the  tree  was  about  eighty  to  eighty-one  years  old  when  it 
died,  "probably  . . .  snapped  off  in  the  1938  hurricane."40  This  confirmed  Robbins' s 
suspicion  that  the  tree  had  covered  and  protected  the  brick  and  plaster  evidence  of 
the  cabin  for  all  but  about  ten  years  after  the  site's  abandonment  by  Thoreau. 

Digging  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  stump,  Robbins  discovered  brick, 
plaster,  mortar,  nails,  and  glass,  at  a  depth  of  eight  to  twenty-one  inches.  He  also 
identified  several  "boulders"  or  large  rocks  at  about  twenty-one  inches.41  Robbins 
then  moved  to  a  spot  six  feet  east  of  the  stump  at  the  north  end  of  the  cairn.  Here, 
he  identified  nails  at  twelve  inches  below  the  surface  and  several  large  stones  or 
"boulders"  at  two  feet.  On  November  12,  1945,  Robbins  recorded  in  his  log  that 
he  "uncovered  the  foundation  of  the  house's  chimney."42  The  square  base  of 
stone  and  brick  measured  approximately  four  feet,  eight  inches  north/south  by  five 
feet  east/west.  After  showing  the  feature  to  witnesses  Mr.  Conant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  French,  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Robbins  cleaned  the  foundation  in  prepa- 
ration for  careful  mapping  and  then  photographs  by  Marcia  Webber,  a  profes- 
sional photographer.  After  verifying  that  the  photos  were  good,  he  backfilled  the 
excavation  unit.43 

During  the  winter,  Robbins  analyzed  his  previous  findings  and  continued 
excavation.  Focusing  on  the  chimney,  he  searched  for  sketches  of  the  cabin 
printed  in  early  versions  of  Walden  and  in  Thoreau  biographies  that  would  give 
some  hint  of  the  chimney  placement  and  orientation.  Robbins  noted  in  his  log  that 
the  original  Ticknor  and  Fields  printing  of  Walden  ( 1 854)  shows  "the  house  facing 
east  or  southeast,  also  the  chimney  is  inside  the  house  in  this  picture."44  He  also 
checked  the  compass  orientation  of  the  chimney  foundation  with  Thoreau' s  1846 
map  of  Walden  Pond  and  found  that  "they  lined  up  with  one  another  quite 
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perfectly."  45  Looking  for  the  cellar.  Robbins  next  dug  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  cairn.  He  recorded  that  he  excavated  a  hole  seven  feet  and  two  inches  deep, 
"but  the  soil  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  virgin  condition  ...  a  white  and  fine  sand  soil 
which  had  some  gravel  in  it."46  Finding  little  evidence  next  to  the  cairn,  Robbins 
moved  to  a  spot  next  to  the  tree  stump  near  the  cairn,  but  also  found  a  "virgin"  soil. 
Robbins' s  last  excavation  unit  during  1945  was  placed  along  the  east  side  of  the 
chimney  foundation,  where  he  "dug  for  signs  of  post  holes."47  He  found  no 
evidence  of  posts,  but  at  six  inches  below  the  surface  Robbins  did  find  thirty-one 
nail  fragments  and  an  ash  deposit. 

In  early  January,  Robbins  began  discussions  with  several  people,  includ- 
ing architect  Thomas  Mott  Shaw  and  partner  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  about  an 
appropriate  monument  for  the  house  site.48  He  also  made  several  trips  to  the 
Concord  library,  where  he  scrutinized  the  papers  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
for  an  alleged  reference  to  Thoreau's  cellar  with  "a  pine  tree  of  ten  year's  growth 
in  the  middle."49  He  finally  found  this  reference  in  a  letter  written  in  1867  and 
speculated  that  the  pine  tree  mentioned  by  Higginson  might  be  the  tree  stump  near 
the  cairn.  Robbins  notes  that  "Bronson  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  credited  with 
establishing  the  cairn  in  1872,  only  five  years  after  Higginson  made  his  hike  to  the 
pond,  and  early  pictures  show  the  tree  that  yielded  my  booty  growing  close  to  the 
cairn,  it  makes  Higginson' s  observation  quite  accurate."50  Throughout  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  Robbins  continued  his  analysis  of  the  previous  season's 
digging. 

Robbins  returned  to  the  site  in  the  spring  of  1946  and  dug  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chimney  foundation.  There,  he  uncovered  additional  features  including  the 
northwest  and  southeast  corner  foundations  of  the  cabin  and  the  structure's  cellar 
hole.  His  first  excavation  work  in  1946  concentrated  on  a  grouping  of  boulders 
within  the  area  of  the  granite  markers.  Robbins  speculated  that  this  might  be  the 
spot  of  Thoreau's  "outdoor  fireplace,"  used  for  cooking  before  finishing  the  house 
and  chimney.51  Additional  digging  in  an  area  about  six  feet  to  the  northwest  of 
the  chimney  foundation  produced  numerous  artifacts  including  both  bricks  and 
nails.  Robbins  interpreted  this  area,  "banked  on  three  sides"  and  open  on  the  side 
facing  the  house,  as  the  site  of  Thoreau's  woodshed.52  He  also  continued  his 
discussions  with  T.  Mott  Shaw  about  a  "Walden  memorial,"  obtaining  an  estimate 
for  construction,  and  then  meeting  with  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Mr.  Wallace  Conant, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  French  to  show  them  Shaw's  plan53  Both  this  group  and 
the  Middlesex  County  Commissioners  were  "enthused  with  it  and  felt  a  July  4th  or 
July  13th  dedication  would  be  possible  and  an  excellent  idea."54  Robbins  spent 
the  remainder  of  May  working  on  the  Walden  memorial.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
he  resumed  digging  near  the  woodshed,  finding  both  cut  nails  and  brick  about  ten 
inches  deep.55 

On  May  31,  the  County  Commissioners  notified  Robbins  that  they  had 
revised  the  plans  for  the  memorial  drawn  by  T.  Mott  Shaw.  The  new  plan  called 
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for  a  series  of  markers  that  enclosed  the  house  site  area  and  the  cairn  without 
marking  the  footprint  of  the  house  itself.56  Robbins  and  his  local  supporters  found 
this  suggestion  completely  unacceptable,  recommending  instead  that  the  cairn 
remain  the  only  monument.  Several  meetings  were  held  to  resolve  the  dispute, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  national  Thoreau  Society  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
decide  on  the  final  plan.57 

In  June,  Robbins  continued  his  work  of  verifying  his  discovery  through 
additional  research  and  confirmation  from  other  archaeologists  and  specialists. 
He  took  the  artifact  collection  from  his  previous  excavations  to  Professor  Frederick 
Morton  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  identification  and  dating. 
Professor  Morton  looked  at  the  materials  and  said  that  "it  was  impossible  to  place 
a  definite  age  on  such  evidence.  But  he  said  it  appeared  to  be  old  enough  to  fit  the 
period  when  Thoreau  built  at  Walden."58  Later  in  June,  Robbins  returned  to  the 
pond  with  forester  Jack  Lambert  to  "determine  the  exact  age  of  the  tree  stump"  by 
cutting  a  cross-section  for  tree  ring  dating.59  Lambert  determined  that  the  pine 
tree  was  ninety-one  years  old,  indicating  that  it  began  growing  in  1 855,  eight  years 
after  Thoreau  left  the  house  and  it  was  moved.60  Robbins  also  returned  to  the 
Concord  Library  to  study  Thoreau' s  original  map  of  Walden  Pond.  This  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  indicated  that  "the  12  rods  distance  from  the  huts  southern  end  to 
cove  is  identical  with  the  distance  I  measured  from  cairn  to  cove."61  In  early  July, 
Robbins  visited  Boston  archaeologist  Sidney  Strickland,  who  "does  a  great  deal  of 
excavating  work  down  around  Plymouth."  Strickland  confirmed  that  all  of  the 
nails  were  cut  and  from  the  "period  that  Thoreau  lived  at  Walden."62  Robbins 
records  that  Strickland  "was  convinced  I  had  found  the  original  chimney  founda- 
tion."" 

Robbins  continued  his  work  on  the  Thoreau  memorial,  meeting  with  the 
group  to  select  an  appropriate  inscription.  On  July  4,  1946,  he  returned  to  the 
house  site  and  resumed  excavations  in  the  area  of  the  woodshed.  Several  days 
later,  he  uncovered  the  possible  remains  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house. 
Robbins  reports  that  he  relocated  two  or  three  boulders,  four  feet  northeast  of  the 
tree  stump  and  ten  inches  in  the  soil,  and  recorded  that 

the  way  they  fit  together,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  their  top  surface  was  about 
10"  below  present  ground  level  shows  that  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  soil  to  embed 
them  when  they  were  laid.  This  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  position  where 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  hut  would  have  been  located  tends  to  prove  the 
boulders  were  placed  and  used  for  a  foundation  of  one  corner  of  the  hut.64 

In  mid- July,  Robbins  began  to  search  in  earnest  for  the  house's  six-by- 
six-foot  cellar  hole.  Excavating  a  "tunnel"  under  the  cairn  in  search  of  the  cellar, 
Robbins  removed  several  of  the  cairn's  stones.  After  a  little  digging  in  this  spot, 
he  identified  "what  appeared  to  be  a  boulder  foundation"  that  went  two  feet  into 
the  ground,  but  failed  to  find  evidence  for  the  cellar.65    Upon  further  reflection, 
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Robbins  realized  that  the  thirteen-by-fifteen-inch  foundation  was  located  almost 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  house.  He  returned  to  Joseph  Hosmer's  published 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  house  in  September  1845  and  found  that  Hosmer 
referred  to  a  "king-post  . . .  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  the  ridge- 
pole."66 While  the  boulder  foundation  was  not  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
Robbins  speculated  that  it  was  used  to  support  this  king-post,  and  that  Hosmer 
may  simply  have  forgotten  its  exact  position.67  If  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
king-post,  Robbins  wrote,  "the  6'-6'  cellar  hole  should  be  found  between  the  center 
of  the  hut  site  and  the  position  of  its  door."68  This  information  suggested  to 
Robbins  that  he  would  find  the  cellar  "only  after  the  rear  of  the  cairn  has  been 
moved."69 

Robbins  made  one  final  attempt  to  locate  the  cellar  without  moving  the 
cairn,  digging  beneath  the  northeast  side  of  the  cairn.  While  he  found  few 
artifacts,  he  noted  that 

the  soil  appeared  to  show  signs  of  having  been  fill.  It  did  not  have  the  different 
layers  of  course  and  fine  sand  that  other  areas  that  apparently  had  never  before 
been  dug  showed. ...  At  7  feet  I  found  gravel  and  soil  that  appeared  to  have  never 
been  disturbed.70 

While  not  conclusive  evidence,  this  testing  encouraged  Robbins  to  meet  with  the 
park  authorities  to  obtain  permission  to  move  the  cairn.  The  meeting  took  several 
days  to  arrange.  In  the  interim,  Robbins  visited  with  Mr.  Orchard  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  to  obtain  "information  for  binding  and  preserving  the  plaster  and  mortar 
found  at  Walden."71  Robbins  often  commented  in  his  log  on  the  poor  condition  of 
the  plaster  and  mortar  evidence  and  was  anxious  to  find  a  suitable  treatment  to 
preserve  the  materials.  Orchard  recommended  that  he  soak  the  pieces  in  a  solution 
of  Alvar  mixed  in  acetone  and  then  allow  them  to  air  dry.  Robbins  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  out  that  "it  does  not  change  color  of  pieces  treated  nor  is  it 
harmful  to  use."72 

In  mid-August,  Robbins  met  with  the  Middlesex  County  Commission- 
ers, who  granted  him  permission  to  move  the  cairn  and  excavate  the  area  to  find 
the  cellar.73  Later  that  month,  he  began  to  move  the  rear  of  the  cairn  and 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  over  thirty  stones  with  inscriptions  dating  to 
1878.  These  stones  had,  he  later  found  out,  been  placed  by  early  pilgrims  to  the 
site.74 

Beginning  his  excavations  under  the  cairn,  Robbins,  along  with  his 
friend  Anton  Kovar,  relocated  the.  king-post  foundation  and  began  to  dig  in  the 
"cellar  hole  area."75  Here  he  found,  "old  nails  and  pieces  of  plaster  as  well  as  odd 
pieces  of  glass. . . .  The  soil  we  dug  out  definitely  was  a  mixture  of  different  grades 
of  sand  and  loam."76  The  excavation  work  was  performed  with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  local  community  and  the  Thoreau  Society.  This  part  of  the  cellar 
hole  was  dug  to  approximately  four  feet  below  ground  surface  and  yielded 
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primarily  cut  nails.  Before  Robbins  backfilled  the  unit,  Walter  Harding  prepared 
a  statement  about  the  discovery  for  those  present  to  sign,  and  it  was  then  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  note  read 

The  undersigned  have  witnessed  the  excavation  of  the  cellar  hole  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  Walden  cabin  on  Labor  Day,  September  2,  1946,  by  Roland  Wells 
Robbins,  who  discovered  the  site  of  the  chimney  foundation  on  November  11, 

1945.77 

Excavation  on  the  cellar  hole  continued  after  moving  more  of  the  cairn's  stones.78 
This  new  excavation  uncovered  a  deposit  of  several  large  pieces  of  plaster  along 
the  cellar  edge  measuring  almost  seven  feet  long,  a  foot  thick,  and  three  feet  wide. 
Robbins  also  found  nails  beneath  this  feature.  On  September  3,  1946,  he  finished 
digging  the  plaster  feature  and  cellar  hole,  photographing  and  preparing  a  mea- 
sured drawing  of  the  area.79  He  speculated  that  the  location  of  the  plaster  just 
outside  the  cabin  door  indicated  that  the  plaster  feature  represented  either  a 
disposal  or  preparation  area  used  by  Thoreau  when  he  plastered  the  inside  of  the 
house  in  November  1845.  The  cut  nails  sealed  below  the  plaster,  he  continued, 
were  likely  disposed  of  earlier  by  Thoreau  when  he  was  working  on  the  build- 
ing.80 Robbins  reported  that  artifactual  evidence  from  the  cellar  hole  included 
plaster,  glass,  brick,  crockery  or  pottery,  and  nails,  all  found  about  two  feet  below 
the  upper  "humus  deposit."  He  stated  that  "wood  ashes  were  also  found.  Three  or 
four  feet  beneath  the  2'  level  of  the  cellar-hole,  fill  soil  was  found"  that  contained 
no  artifacts.81  Robbins  speculated  that  this  clean  fill  was  deposited  first  and  that 
the  upper  fill  with  artifacts  was  added  later  from  the  surrounding  soil,  containing  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new  materials. 

Following  this  work  on  the  cellar  area,  Robbins  filled  and  leveled  the 
area  and  made  measurements  to  prepare  his  final  maps  of  the  site.  In  October 
1946,  he  returned  to  Walden  to  search  for  the  Thoreau  privy,  digging  several  long 
narrow  trenches  in  the  area  of  the  earlier  granite  post  monument.  While  locating 
additional  brick  and  mortar  remains,  Robbins  reported  that  he  did  not  find  the 
outhouse.82  His  work  on  the  Walden  project  during  the  remainder  of  1946  and 
early  1947  focused  mainly  on  historical  research,  including  investigations  of  the 
inscribed  stones  that  he  found  on  the  cairn  and  of  the  location  of  the  Thoreau 
house  after  it  had  been  moved  from  Walden. 

While  Robbins' s  work  at  the  Thoreau  house  site  was  in  his  own  mind  a 
completely  amateur  undertaking,  the  work  is  remarkable  for  its  integration  of 
historical  research,  excavation  techniques,  and  the  overall  level  of  documenta- 
tion.83 His  decisions  to  excavate  in  specific  areas,  while  not  systematic  in  the 
sense  of  grid-oriented  testing,  were  intelligently  based  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
documentary  evidence  and  thorough  testing  with  his  steel  probe  rod.  As  detailed 
above  and  in  his  daily  logs,  Robbins  used  a  wide  range  of  documentary  sources, 
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including  Thoreau's  journals;  the  numerous  editions  of  Walden;  period  letters  and 
newspaper  reports;  photographs,  particularly  those  by  noted  photographer  Herbert 
Gleason;  period  maps;  and  interviews.  His  study  of  the  Minuteman  statue  had 
prepared  him  for  the  many  types  of  documentary  research  required  for  the  Walden 
project,  and  he  quickly  became  skilled  at  interrogating  the  documents  and  weav- 
ing several  types  of  documentary  evidence  together  to  support  an  idea  or  argu- 
ment. Rarely  trusting  a  single  source,  Robbins  used  the  documents  in  combina- 
tion with  his  physical  evidence  to  tell  the  story  of  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden.  Not 
one  to  leave  any  stone  unturned,  he  followed  up  all  leads,  whether  early  accounts 
of  the  cabin's  site,  descriptions  of  the  building  itself,  or  the  cairn  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  original  Thoreau  house. 

Robbins  excavated  vaguely  by  natural  strata  and  utilized  vertical  and 
horizontal  controls.  His  plan  drawings  of  the  excavation  units  at  the  cabin  site 
provide  very  good  evidence  for  precise  horizontal  control  of  the  locations  of  both 
features  and  artifacts.  He  measured  and  mapped  all  of  the  excavated  features, 
using  triangulation  based  on  a  fixed  point  such  as  the  pine  tree  stump  or  granite 
markers.  In  addition  to  his  detailed  drawings,  Robbins  took  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs to  document  his  work  at  the  site,  and  also  enlisted  witnesses  to  verify  his 
discoveries.  Both  horizontal  and  vertical  control  of  artifact  provenience  were  very 
precise.  His  three  daily  log  books  are  filled  with  references  to  the  specific  depth  of 
artifacts  and  their  soil  associations.  It  is  apparent  from  the  log  books  that  Robbins 
recognized  soil  changes  and  understood  the  general  laws  of  stratigraphy.84  He 
also  made  great  use  of  his  documentary  data  in  terms  of  his  excavation  areas. 
With  information  provided  by  several  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  cabin  and 
Thoreau's  map  of  the  pond,  Robbins  used  the  location  of  the  chimney  and 
northwest  corner  pier  features  to  direct  his  future  excavations. 

Artifacts  from  the  excavation  were  stored  in  numbered  envelopes  that 
were  referenced  in  his  daily  log  reports.  While  the  horizontal  provenience  of  the 
artifacts  is  relatively  clear,  the  vertical  reference  is  more  general  and,  therefore, 
problematic.  The  large  amounts  of  brick,  mortar,  and  plaster  were  not  generally 
stored  by  provenience.  However,  the  daily  logs  usually  record  the  weight  of  these 
artifacts  by  excavation  unit.  While  Robbins  made  numerous  efforts  to  have  the 
artifacts  identified  by  various  experts,  he  clearly  saw  them  as  less  important  than 
the  actual  "foundations."  This,  however,  is  not  surprising  since  Robbins  declared 
that  he  "did  not  dig  for  artifacts  . . .  but  for  ruins."85 

Before  even  finishing  his  fieldwork  at  the  site,  Robbins  attempted  to  sell 
the  story  of  the  discovery  to  numerous  magazines  including  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Life*6  With  no  response  from  these  publishers  and  his  project  almost 
finished,  Robbins  decided  to  produce  his  own  book  on  the  project;  the  resulting 
Discovery  at  Walden  is  a  lively  account  of  his  experience.  It  exudes  a  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  work  at  hand,  but  also  reveals  a  level  of  personal  insecurity 
understandable  in  someone  entering  a  new  field  without  credentials.    Although 
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Robbins  learned  his  trade  through  experience  and  common  sense,  he  acknowl- 
edged professional  researchers  early  in  his  career.  In  a  1946  notebook  entry  he 
remarked,  "I  wanted  to  leave  evidence  for  a  scientific  analysis  by  a  person  of 
authority,"  acknowledging  both  the  status  he  sought  and  the  people  he  later 
struggled  against.87 

Nevertheless,  he  guarded  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  cabin  site, 
controlling  who  saw  his  field  work  at  Walden  and  maintaining  a  level  of  secrecy 
that  in  some  ways  worked  against  him.  Some  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
for  instance,  were  not  convinced  about  Robbins 's  discoveries,  particularly  be- 
cause of  his  unwillingness  to  let  members  view  the  diggings  and  evidence  while 
the  work  was  underway.88  Early  in  the  dig,  he  refused  to  let  Walter  Harding  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  look  at  his  excavations  and  later  that  year  recorded  that  "I  told 
[Mr.  Rogers]  of  my  results  at  Walden  Pond  (but  didn't  reveal  the  foundations 
location)."89  Robbins  made  no  excuse  for  his  careful  handling  of  news  about  the 
discovery:  "many  are  they  who  want  to  know  the  secret  and  have  gone  out  to 
Walden  Pond  to  seek  it.  This  is  in  vain  as  I  took  special  precautions  to  conceal  my 
work  until  plans  were  formulated  to  preserve  it."90  The  plans  he  refers  to  included 
both  his  own  publication  of  the  discovery  and  the  creation  of  a  Thoreau  memorial 
or  shrine  at  the  cabin  site.  In  recording  the  discovery  of  Thoreau' s  house  in  his 
field  notebook,  Robbins  notes,  "Mr.  Conant  said  it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  shrines,"  adding  in  the  margin  with  bold  strokes,  "Let's  hope 
so."9i 

Robbins,  however,  desired  to  do  more  than  simply  earn  a  living  by 
unearthing  ruins  and  recreating  buildings,  explaining  that  "by  profession  I  operate 
a  small  and  successful  window  cleaning  and  painting  business  but  by  heart  I  live 
with  the  unanswered  questions  to  the  historical  past."92  He  also  sought  to  interest 
the  public  in  this  process  of  research  and  the  excitement  of  his  discovery.  His 
animated  style  in  Discovery  at  Walden  was  well  suited  to  captivate  his  readers. 
Perhaps  the  book's  most  engaging  feature  is  the  presentation  of  a  number  of 
almost  unbelievable  coincidences,  such  as  Robbins  moving  into  his  Lincoln  house 
on  July  4,  the  day  that  Thoreau  moved  into  the  cabin;  the  visit  of  a  young  man 
named  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Jr.,  "a  distant  relative  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,"  to 
the  site  on  the  day  Robbins  discovered  the  first  evidence  of  the  cabin;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  chimney  foundation  exactly  a  hundred  years  to  the  day  after  the 
cabin  had  been  finished.93  While  adding  mystery  and  excitement  to  the  narrative, 
the  many  coincidences  serve  both  to  expand  the  storyline  and  to  reinforce  the 
impression  that  Robbins  is  the  true  discoverer  of  the  cabin  and  certainly  the  right 
man  for  the  job.  It  was,  he  later  explained,  his  destiny.94 

The  book  sold  well,  received  good  reviews  from  the  press  and  the  public, 
and  created  demand  for  Robbins  as  a  lecturer.  Thoreau  Society  Secretary  Walter 
Harding  wrote  to  Robbins  that  "you  did  a  superb  piece  of  work.  As  for  criticisms, 
I  actually  cannot  find  a  single  error  in  it — and  I  think  that  it  is  the  first  book  on 
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Thoreau  that  I've  read  that  I  could  honestly  say  that  about."95  In  the  introduction 
to  Discovery  at  Walden,  Harding  writes  that  as  a  person  "more  stimulated  by  ideas 
than  things,"  he  was  skeptical.  A  brief  visit  to  the  site,  however,  gave  him  a  shiver 
of  excitement,  and  a  review  of  the  evidence  convinced  him  of  the  accuracy  of 
Robbins's  work.  The  book,  he  noted,  is  a  "careful  recording  of  each  step  in  his 
[Robbins's]  labors,  scholarly  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  fascinating  as  a 
detective  story."96 

Book  reviewers  found  Discovery  at  Walden  to  be  an  interesting  and 
unique  detective  story.  Clayton  Hoagland  of  The  [New  York]  Sun  wrote  that 
"Discovery  at  Walden  has  added  an  unusual  chapter  to  the  history  of  American 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.. . .  Your  photographs  are  unique  in  the  field  of 
what  I  should  call  American  literary  archaeology."97  Robbins's  window-washing 
customers,  like  the  public  at  large,  were  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  book  for 
both  its  story  and  storytelling.  Mrs.  John  H.  Philbrick  reported  that  "yesterday  we 
borrowed  a  copy  of  Discovery  at  Walden  from  the  Plymouth  Public  Library,  and 
before  the  afternoon  was  ended,  I  had  read  it  in  toto  to  my  husband,  who  was  also 
much  interested  and  thrilled  by  your  discovery — and  by  your  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  it  in  the  book."98 

Following  the  Walden  project,  Robbins  was  invited  to  lecture  about  his 
discovery  to  many  preservation  and  historical  societies,  long  interested  in  the 
development  of  archaeological  sites  as  monuments  to  early  America.  Robbins's 
enthusiastic  lectures  on  his  work  at  Walden  captured  the  imagination  of  these 
eager  groups,  who  immediately  invited  him  to  visit  their  sites.99 

In  1948,  the  First  Iron  Works  Association  of  Saugus,  Massachusetts, 
aware  of  Robbins's  successes  at  Walden,  hired  him  to  excavate  the  site  of  the 
Saugus  Ironworks.  Robbins  was  initially  hired  for  a  short-term  project  but 
became  "so  successful"  in  finding  the  iron  furnace  ruins  during  his  first  season 
that  he  was  retained  on  a  full-time  basis.100  The  work  at  Saugus  focused  on 
locating  the  ironworks  foundations  so  that  the  buildings  could  be  reconstructed 
based  on  the  original  plan.  In  a  1975  review  of  Robbins's  work  produced  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  archaeologist  Marley  Brown  reported  that  Robbins  effec- 
tively "located  and  excavated  the  major  industrial  components  of  the  Ironworks."101 
Working  with  a  backhoe  and  other  heavy  equipment,  Robbins's  mastered  his 
archaeological  techniques  during  this  project,  which  lasted  until  he  resigned  in  the 
fall  of  1953. 102 

In  1954  and  1955,  Robbins  traveled  to  Virginia  to  excavate  Shadwell,  the 
birthplace  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1956,  he  returned  to  the  northeast,  where  he 
investigated  the  Philipsburg  Manor  Upper  Mills  site  in  North  Tarrytown,  New 
York.  As  with  the  work  at  Walden  and  Saugus,  Robbins  was  primarily  interested 
in  locating  "ruins"  for  eventual  reconstruction.  While  finishing  the  work  at  the 
Upper  Mills  in  1960,  he  directed  the  excavation  of  the  1627  John  Alden  House  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts.   The  work  at  Saugus,  Shadwell,  the  Upper  Mills,  and 
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particularly  the  John  Alden  House,  is  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  Robbins's 
technique  and  methodology  resembled  those  of  the  academic  archaeological 
community.  He  used  grid  systems  for  horizontal  control,  probe  and  shovel  testing 
for  site  survey,  and  increasingly  more  refined  artifact  provenience  controls.  Per- 
haps most  surprising  was  his  early  use  of  artifact  conservation  and  special  analyti- 
cal studies  such  as  radiocarbon  and  tree  ring  dating,  along  with  soil,  bone,  and 
materials  analysis.  These  studies,  it  seems,  gave  Robbins  confidence  when 
working  with  his  more  educated  colleagues  and  validated  his  work  in  the  face  of 
increased  pressure  and  skepticism  from  the  academic  community. 

Nevertheless,  Roland  Robbins  was  not  an  anthropological,  or  "scien- 
tific," archaeologist,  at  least  not  in  today's  sense  of  the  word.  In  fact,  he  preferred 
to  think  of  himself,  not  unlike  retired  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  archae- 
ologist Ivor  Noel  Hume,  as  "a  historian  who  digs."  Robbins's  "intent  was  to  make 
history  come  alive  by  digging  it  up,  getting  others  involved  . . .  making  something 
live  again  in  people's  imaginations."103  In  his  book  Hidden  America,  one  of  the 
first  treatments  of  American  historical  archaeology,  Robbins  noted  that  "I  found 
that  simple  tools  and  the  rudiments  of  a  scientific  approach,  cautiously  exercised, 
could  ferret  out  history  that  had  evaded  others.. . ."104 

This  particularistic  approach  was  almost  universal  in  the  historical  ar- 
chaeology conducted  in  the  United  States  through  the  1960s.  However,  within  the 
next  twenty  years  it  became  unacceptable  to  scientifically  allied  archaeologists, 
who  argued  that  "it  is  only  by  breaking  free  of  the  'restoration  preservationist 
movement'  that  historical  archaeology  can  reach  full  maturity  as  an  anthropologi- 
cal endeavor."105  This  scientific  orientation,  however,  masked  the  subjective 
nature  of  much  research  by  presenting  empirical  data  as  indisputable  "facts." 
These  results  reinforced  the  notion  that  scientific  archaeology,  practiced  and 
perhaps  exclusively  understood  by  trained  professionals,  was  the  only  correct 
technique  for  studying  the  material  past.  Robbins's  approach  conflicted  with  that 
of  academics  primarily  concerned  with  professionalizing  their  discipline.  Archae- 
ologist Christopher  Tilley  has  criticized  his  colleagues  for  this  approach,  stating 
that  "asserting  professionalism,  establishing  codes  of  ethics,  talking  about  respon- 
sibilities, promoting  science,  and  so  on,  do  nothing  to  lessen  public  alienation 
from  the  past.  In  fact,  they  only  exacerbate  the  situation."106  Robbins  personally 
witnessed  this  alienation  and  became  troubled  by  the  way  in  which  academic 
archaeologists  considered  the  past  to  be  their  exclusive  territory. 

As  the  academic  community  restricted  access  to  the  discipline  beginning 
in  the  early  1960s,  Robbins  found  himself  increasingly  excluded.  He  reacted  in 
part  by  intensifying  his  identification  with  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Robbins's  career, 
after  all,  was  also  a  personal  pursuit  devoted  to  maintaining  both  a  livelihood  and 
a  respectable  place  in  the  community.  In  this  way,  he  saw  his  quest  for  a 
legitimate  place  in  society  as  similar  to  that  of  Thoreau,  who  struggled  to  find  a 
suitable  means  of  living  within  his  world.    In  his  eulogy  of  Robbins,  scholar 
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Thomas  Blanding  noted  Robbins's  intense  interest  in  Thoreau  and  their  kindred 
spirit: 

I  think  that  Roland  not  only  enjoyed  Thoreau,  and  admired  him,  but  believed 
him — and  believed  in  him.  They  both  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
besides  many  other  traits  in  common. . . .  They  were  Yankees  through  and  through — 
their  characters  grew  out  of  that  tradition.. . . I07 

Robbins  found  many  things  about  Thoreau  appealing.  Quick  to  pick  up 
on  Thoreau' s  curiosity  about  the  past,  he  borrowed  a  Thoreau  quote  for  an  early 
promotional  flyer  that  states,  "nothing  so  restores  and  humanizes  antiquity  and 
makes  it  blithe  as  the  discovery  of  some  natural  sympathy  between  it  and  the 
present."  Both  actual  and  perceived  similarities  between  Robbins  and  Thoreau 
exist.  For  example,  in  "The  Bean-Field"  chapter  of  Walden,  Thoreau  noted  his 
interest  in  past  cultures:  "I  disturbed  the  ashes  of  unchronicled  nations  who  in 
primeval  years  lived  under  these  heavens,  and  their  small  implements  of  war  and 
hunting  . . .  and  also  bits  of  pottery  and  glass  brought  hither  by  the  recent  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil."108  In  Walden  s  "Former  Inhabitants;  and  Winter  Visitors," 
Thoreau  expresses  his  fascination  with  the  settlers  of  Walden  woods  and  the 
remains  of  their  dwellings  and  in  a  sense  foretells  the  condition  of  his  own  cabin 
some  one  hundred  years  later.  "Now  only  a  dent  in  the  earth  marks  the  site  of  these 
dwellings,  with  buried  cellar  stones  ...;  some  pitch-pine  or  gnarled  oak  occupies 
what  was  the  chimney  nook,  and  a  sweet-scented  black-birch,  perhaps,  waves 
where  the  door-stone  was. "109 

Having  received  only  relatively  minor  notice  through  his  published 
writings,  Thoreau  successfully  entered  the  lecture  circuit  in  the  late  1840s,  both 
promoting  his  work  and  assisting  in  paying  the  bills.110  Likewise,  Robbins 
supplemented  his  income  by  lecturing  in  between  digs.  This,  along  with  radio  and 
television  interviews,  reinforced  his  self-esteem  and  helped  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  archaeologist.  Robbins  was  an  accomplished  lecturer,  speaking  to 
women's  clubs,  college  audiences,  school  children,  and  corporate  presidents. 
Between  1945  and  1970,  he  presented  over  five  hundred  lectures  to  some  sixty- 
five  thousand  people. 

Displaying  a  truly  Thoreauvian  attitude  of  individualism,  stubbornness, 
and  irascibility,  Robbins  wrote  that  "I  have  probably  come  as  close  as  any  of  my 
contemporaries  to  meeting  and  visiting  with  Henry  David  Thoreau  in  person. 
Maybe  I  did  it  the  hard  way.  But  then  I  did  it  my  way.  And  by  doing  it  my  way  I 
found  a  contentment  suitable  for  my  way  of  life."111 

Despite  his  confident  tone,  Robbins  was  uncertain  about  his  relationship 
with  professional  archaeologists  from  the  very  beginning.  His  initial  success  was 
due,  in  part,  to  both  the  youthful  nature  and  the  preservation  orientation  of 
historical  archaeology.  He  had  been,  as  he  said,  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
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As  the  discipline  became  more  professional,  however,  Robbins  was  marginalized. 
This  exclusion  only  fueled  his  identification  with  Thoreau  and  his  drive  for 
independence  and  self-sufficiency. 

Although  Robbins  continued  to  excavate  archaeological  sites,  the  projects 
were  smaller  and  less  frequent  during  this  period.  In  195 1 ,  Robbins  had  visited  the 
Falling  Creek  Ironworks  site  at  the  request  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
to  take  a  "quick  look."  In  early  1961,  as  he  neared  the  end  of  his  five-year 
Philipsburg  Manor  excavations  in  New  York,  Robbins  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Falling  Creek  site  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  once  again.  In  considering  this  next 
project,  Robbins  wrote  to  Jamestown  Curator  J.  Paul  Hudson,  "I  now  want  to 
concentrate  on  seeing  if  we  can  get  something  going  on  the  Falling  Creek  site."112 
Hudson  responded  to  Robbins' s  1961  inquiry  by  suggesting  that  he  contact 
several  local  and  state  officials  and  by  declaring,  "I  don't  know  of  any  other 
archaeologist  in  America  more  capable  than  you  to  excavate  the  site  of  a  Colonial 
period  ironworks.  Your  experience  at  John  Winthrop,  Saugus,  Sterling,  and 
elsewhere  makes  you  the  only  logical  choice."1 13  Robbins  wrote  back  explaining 
that 

the  Falling  Creek  furnace  is  a  very  controversial  subject;  did  it  or  didn't  it  exist;  if 
it  existed,  did  it  produce?  How  much?  The  survey  that  I  want  to  conduct  would 
probably  answer  the  question  whether  the  site  that  Mr.  Pease,  the  late  Roger 
Bensley,  and  others  believe  to  be  the  site  of  the  1622  furnace,  is  just  that.114 

In  January  1962,  Robbins  wrote  to  Chesterfield  County  Historical  Society  mem- 
ber Frederick  Pease,  who  responded  enthusiastically  to  Robbins' s  recommenda- 
tion that  the  site  be  surveyed,  and  invited  him  to  visit  Falling  Creek.  His  ongoing 
discussions  with  Pease  resulted  in  his  return  visit  to  the  site  in  February  of  1962. 
He  summarized  this  investigation  and  his  thoughts  on  the  Falling  Creek  site  in  a 
detailed  letter  to  J.  Paul  Hudson,  recommending  that  the  furnace  site  not  be 
purchased  until  a  survey  was  completed  to  determine  the  "potential  of  the  site."115 

Following  his  1962  visit  to  the  Falling  Creek  site,  Robbins  continued  his 
attempts  to  obtain  funds  for  a  survey  and  excavation  project.  In  early  1963, 
Frederick  Pease  wrote  to  Robbins  to  report  that  he  had  worked  on  an  excavation  of 
the  Falling  Creek  site  conducted  by  Howard  A.  MacCord,  Sr.,  of  the  Virginia  State 
Library.116  Robbins  and  MacCord  carried  on  a  brief  correspondence  concerning 
the  ironworks,  but  this  excavation  effectively  ended  Robbins' s  attempts  to  inves- 
tigate the  site  further. 

By  1964,  Robbins  noted  that  "the  last  3  years  have  been  very  poor  in  my 
professional  business  of  historical  research.  If  I  had  known  3  years  ago  what  I 
know  today,  I  would  have  turned  to  some  other  work."117  With  archaeological 
opportunities  sparse,  Robbins  supported  himself  primarily  by  lecturing  and  in- 
creased his  attention  to  Thoreau,  becoming  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in 
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1964.  He  also  tried  several  interesting  entrepreneurial  projects  during  this  period, 
including  the  Thoreau-Walden  Cabin  kit.  Borrowing  once  more  from  Thoreau, 
Robbins  noted  in  a  brochure:  "If  it  is  your  wish  to  'live  deliberately' —  to  make  a 
place  in  your  life  to  house  your  dreams,  your  privacy,  or  your  own  personal  life 
style  . . .  then  the  Thoreau  Wal den-Cabin  is  your  happy  answer. . . . '  • 18  While  the 
press  and  public  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  idea,  several  academics  who 
belonged  to  the  Thoreau  Society  thought  it  an  "insipid,  blatant,  commercialized 
venture"  and  quipped  that  Robbins  might  also  make  "polyethylene  Walden  ponds 
for  pseudo-rustics  ...  and  ...  sell  small  dashboard  statues  of  Thoreau  himself."119 
It  is  ironic  that  as  Robbins  attempted  to  respond  to  his  increasing  exclusion  from 
archaeology  by  identifying  with  Thoreau,  he  once  again  conflicted  with  academ- 
ics, this  time  in  the  Thoreau  Society  itself. 

By  1970,  his  situation  worsened  when  the  National  Park  Service  offi- 
cially questioned  Robbins' s  credentials  as  an  archaeologist.  Indeed,  later  in  the 
decade,  he  was  all  but  ignored  by  the  professional  community  at  a  seminar  on 
Historical  Archaeology  in  New  England.120  As  his  work  was  repeatedly  dis- 
missed by  professional  archaeologists,  he  became  bitter.  He  frequently  noted  that 
he  accomplished  a  task  in  a  much  simpler  fashion  than  many  "professional 
colleagues"  with  all  of  their  scientific  techniques  and  tools.  In  a  1985  interview, 
he  anxiously  noted  that  academic  archaeologists  are  "the  most  insecure  people  I 
ever  encountered....  [T]hey  have  to  have  a  committee  agree  before  sticking  a 
spade  in  the  ground.  The  man  who  works  alone,  Thoreau  used  to  say,  can  leave 
today."121  For  Robbins,  the  archaeologists  had,  in  Thoreau' s  words,  "become  the 
tools  of  their  tools."122  He  saw  them  as  afraid  to  vacate  the  safety  of  the 
classroom,  using  "improved  means  to  an  unimproved  end."123  Robbins  rebelled 
against  the  control  that  the  scientific  archaeological  community  exerted  on  his 
ability  to  earn  a  living  and  share  his  study  of  the  past  with  the  public.  However,  he 
continued  to  work  on  smaller  projects  generated  through  the  public's  enthusiasm 
for  the  bicentennial  celebration  and  for  his  own  reputation  with  local  historical 
societies  and  museums. 

Indisputably,  Roland  Robbins  succeeded  in  locating  important  American 
monuments  and  in  capturing  the  public's  interest.  He  accomplished  a  great  deal 
during  his  career,  excavating  many  early  industrial  sites  in  the  northeast  using  a 
methodical  and  thoughtful  approach  that  particularly  suited  his  goals.  In  the 
process,  he  supported  himself  and  his  family  and  developed  a  career  that  tempo- 
rarily offered  him  the  success  and  recognition  he  sought.  While  his  work  was 
rejected  by  many  academically  trained  archaeologists,  it  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  general  public.  Reviews  and  comments  on  his  publications  and  presenta- 
tions indicate  that  he  succeeded  in  making  "history  come  alive  . . .  [in]  making 
something  live  again  in  people's  imaginations."124 

In  some  cases,  however,  by  continuing  to  "find  things  out  in  his  own 
way,"  Robbins,  like  other  early  pioneers,  inadvertently  destroyed  archaeological 
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information  at  important  sites.  Moreover,  to  the  dismay  of  the  professional 
archaeological  community,  he  also  actively  encouraged  the  general  public  to 
become  "pick  and  shovel  historians,"  declaring  that  the  past  was  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  university-trained  archaeologists. 125  His  suggestions  in  Hidden  America 
that  individuals  could  "dig-it-themselves"  caused  John  Cotter  to  write  that  the 
book's  "failure  is  that,  while  cautioning  the  layman  not  to  dig  recklessly,  it  also 
informs  him  that  he,  too,  can  become  an  archaeologist  simply  by  following  Mr. 
Robbins's  example  and  instruction."  126  Because  of  this  approach,  his  antiquarian 
interests,  and  his  combative  style,  Robbins's  work  has  been  largely  forgotten  or 
ignored  by  "scientific"  researchers  who  consider  it  worthless.  This  is  unfortunate, 
however,  because  an  analysis  of  Robbins's  field  notes,  photograph  collection,  and 
maps  reveals  a  high  level  of  skill  and  resourcefulness.  Robbins's  detailed  archives 
can  be  used  effectively  to  study  his  previous  excavations,  providing  current 
scholars  with  important  evidence  for  ongoing  research  and  interpretation  to  the 
public.  Furthermore,  his  research  projects  provide  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
approaches  to  studying  the  past  that  exist  outside  the  academy. 

Robbins's  life  and  early  work  show  that  he  had  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
embracing  historical  archaeology  as  a  career.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  working 
within  a  system  that  desired  to  create  monuments  and  shrines  as  symbols  of  the 
American  past.  He  also  desired  to  build  a  shrine  to  his  personal  success  and  to  the 
man  who  represented  the  independence  and  self-determination  that  he  so  desper- 
ately needed.  "Do  I  think  [Thoreau]  wanted  me  to  find  [the  cabin]?  You're 
damned  right  I  do!  I  think  he  wanted  me  to  stay  right  there  until  I  found  the 
damned  thing!"127 

Robbins  lived  from  project  to  project  and  contract  to  contract  and,  at  an 
early  date,  had  to  fashion  his  own  set  of  approaches  to  the  practice  of  archaeology. 
He  clearly  understood  the  importance  of  public  involvement  in  archaeological 
projects  in  both  an  educational  and  financial  sense.  He  was  highly  successful  in 
reaching  the  public  with  the  stories  of  his  discoveries  and  of  archaeology  in 
general.  The  results  of  his  work,  still  visible  in  many  state  parks  and  historical 
sites,  now  provide  a  new  generation  with  symbols  of  the  American  past.  In 
building  and  accepting  these  symbols,  Robbins  made  himself  an  emblem  of 
Thoreauvian  self-determination:  an  unlettered,  self-educated  man  of  action,  with 
common  sense  and  a  thoroughly  Yankee  background,  who  could  be  called  the 
"People's  Archaeologist."  As  Thoreau  said  of  his  experiment  at  Walden,  "if  one 
advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of  his  dreams,  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life 
which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  success  unexpected  in  common 
hours."  Roland  Robbins  met  with  more  success  than  has  generally  been  cred- 
ited. 
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Principal  Archaeological  Projects  of  Roland  Wells  Robbins129 


SITE  NAME 

DATE(S) 

LOCATION 

Thoreau's  Cabin 

1945-1947 

Concord,  MA 

Saugus  Iron  Works 

1948-1954 

Saugus,  MA 

Dover  Union  Iron  Works 

1954 

Dover,  MA 

Shadwell 

1955 

Shadwell,  VA 

Eleutherian  Mills 

1955 

Wilmington,  DE 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.  Blast  Furnace 

1956,  1965 

West  Quincy,  MA 

Philipsburg  Manor  Upper  Mills 

1956-1961 

N.  Tarrytown,  NY 

Sterling  Blast  Furnace 

1959,  1961 

Sterling  Lake,  NY 

John  Alden  House 

1960 

Duxbury,  MA 

Falling  Creek  Ironworks 

1961-1962 

Falling  Creek,  VA 

Hewitt  Iron  Works 

1962,  1967 

Ringwood  State  Park,  NJ 

Nassawango  Iron  Works 

1962,  1977, 

1978,  1980,  1984 

Snow  Hill,  MD 

Hancock-Clarke  Homestead 

1965 

Lexington,  MA 

Katadin  Ironworks 

1966 

Brownville  Junction,  ME 

Oliver  Mill  Park  Restoration 

1967,  1975, 

1980 

Middleborough,  MA 

Strawbery  Banke,  Inc. 

1966 

Portsmouth,  NH 

Crown  Point  State  Park 

1968 

Crown  Point,  NY 

Samuel  Parris  Parsonage 

1970 

Danvers,  MA 

Commercial  Street  Tunnel 

1971 

Boston,  MA 

Revolutionary  War  Encampment 

1973 

West  Hartford,  CT 

Fort  Ticonderoga 

1973 

Ticonderoga,  NY 

Moore  State  Park 

1974,  1976, 

1979,  1981 

Paxton,  MA 

East  Bridgewater  Iron  Works 

1975-1976 

East  Bridgewater,  MA 

Cape  Ann  Industrial  Park 

1977 

Cape  Ann,  MA 

Lakeville  Industrial  Park 

1978 

Lakeville,  MA 

Clove  Furnace 

1982,  1983, 

1984 

Arden,  NY 

Munroe  Tavern 

1982, 1983, 

1984 

Lexington,  MA 
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APPENDIX  B 
FIGURE  1 
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Field  map  #3  showing  initial  excavations,  "#1  Thoreau  Hut  Notes,"  November 
11,  1945  (Papers  of  Roland  W.  Robbins,  Courtesy  of  Geraldine  Robbins). 
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APPENDIX  B 
FIGURE  2 


Field  map  #4  showing  chimney  foundation  and  compass  orientation  from  1 846  map, 
"#1  Thoreau  Hut  Notes,"  November  15,  1945  (Papers  of  Roland  W.  Robbins, 
Courtesy  of  Geraldine  Robbins). 
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FIGURE  3 
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Field  map  #19  showing  major  features,  "#1  Thoreau  Hut  Notes,"  August  31  to 
September  3. 1 946  (Papers  of  Roland  W.  Robbins,  Courtesy  of  Geraldine  Robbins). 
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Field  map  of  blast  furnace  excavations  at  Saugus  Ironworks  through  October  1948 
(Papers  of  Roland  W.  Robbins,  Courtesy  of  Geraldine  Robbins). 
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and  fewer  still,  if  any,  the  separate  cost  of  the  various 
materials  which  compose  them:  — 

Boards,  $8  03 Vi,  mostly  shanty 

boards. 

Refuse  shingles  for  roof 

and  sides,   4  00 

Laths,     1  25 

Two  second-hand  windows 

with  glass,  2  43 

One  thousand  old  brick,  4  00 

Two  casks  of  lime,   2  40       That  was  high. 

Hair,     0  31       More  than  I  needed. 

Mantle-tree   iron,    0  15 

Nails,     3  90 

Hinges  and  screws,  0  14 

Latch,     0  10 

Chalk,     : 0  01 

_  .  ^/)     I  carried  a  good  part 

Transportation,  1  40  J        on  my  back. 

In   all,    $28  12V2 

These  are  all  the  materials  excepting  the  timber 
stones  and  sand,  which  I  claimed  by  squatter's  right. 
I  have  also  a  small  wood-shed  adjoining,  made  chiefly 
of  the  stuff  which  was  left  after  building  the  house. 

I  intend  to  build  me  a  house  which  will  surpass 
any  on  the  main  street  in  Concord  in  grandeur  and 
luxury,  as  soon  as  it  pleases  me  as  much  and  will  cost 
me  no  more  than  my  present  one. 

I  thus  found  that  the  student  who  wishes  for  a 
shelter  Can  obtain  one  for  a  lifetime  at  an  expense  not 
greater  than  the  rent  which  he  now  pays  annually.  If 
I  seem  to  boast  more  than  is  becoming,  my  excuse  is 
that  I  brag  for  humanity  rather  than  for  myself;  and 
my  shortcomings  and  inconsistencies  do  not  affect  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  Notwithstanding  much  cant 
and  hypocrisy— chaff  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  separ- 
ate from  my  wheat,  but  for  which  I  am  as  sorry  as 
any  man— I  will  breathe  freely  and  stretch  myself  in 
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(Jfioreau's  (Domestic  (Economy. 
(Double  Accounts  in  Walden 


Etsuko  Taketani 


"When  I  wrote  the  following  pages,  or  rather  the  bulk  of  them,  I  lived  . . . 
in  a  house  which  I  had  built  myself."1  In  "Economy,"  the  first  chapter  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau's  Walden  (1854),  the  concept  of  the  "household"  functions  as  a  strategic 
point  of  departure  in  Thoreau's  Transcendentalist  experiment  in  writing.  In 
explicating  Thoreau's  household,  for  instance,  critics  have  insightfully  pointed 
out  that  Thoreau  "returns  the  word  'economy'  to  its  original  Greek  sense  of 
'household  management'  or  'domestic  arrangements'"2  while  playing  off  of  the 
contemporary  cult  of  domesticity  typified  by  Catharine  E.  Beecher's  A  Treatise  on 
Domestic  Economy  (1841).3  What  remains  as  yet  generally  overlooked  with 
regard  to  Thoreau's  household  in  "Economy"  is  the  interplay  between  two  cultural 
practices,  domestic  economy  and  literary  Transcendentalism.  Thoreau  trans- 
textualizes  his  domestic  economy  from  a  monetary  to  a  narrative  account,  from  his 
domestic  account  book  to  his  book  of  domestic  accounts.  In  doing  so,  Thoreau  no 
longer  employs  money — the  master  currency  in  society — as  his  economy's  sole 
organizing  principle,  equating  price  and  commodity.  Instead,  Thoreau  the  meta- 
economist  appropriates  the  functional  trope  of  currency  for  his  narrative  account, 
assigning  value  to  culturally  repressed  domestic  stories  of  class,  ethnicity,  and 
gender.  As  a  result  of  this  transformation,  valuable  stories  are  circulated  as 
representational  currency  in  his  new  narrative  economy.4 

In  reporting  on  the  Concord  Lyceum  lecture  that  became  the  chapter 
"Economy,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  referred  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Margaret  Fuller 
(February  28,  1847)  as  "Henry's  Account  of  his  housekeeping  at  Walden  Pond."5 
Although  Emerson  relates  that  Thoreau's  household  lecture  "charmed"  the  female 
audience  with  "the  witty  wisdom  which  ran  through  it  all,"6  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  reporter  himself  was  similarly  impressed  by  his  disciple's  domestic 
wisdom  at  that  time.  While  few  modern  readers  would  describe  "Economy"  as  a 
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witty  household  manual,  the  contemporary  critics  of  Thoreau's  household  experi- 
ment, whose  representative  voices  are  deliberately  incorporated  in  the  text,  are 
sometimes  noticeably  female  and  usually  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  impressed. 
When  Thoreau,  for  instance,  discovers  by  accident  that  yeast — "the  soul  of  bread" 
(62) — is  not  really  essential  for  bread-making,  he  thereafter  omits  it  as  a  "super- 
fluity," but  "most  housewives"  in  Concord  earnestly  try  to  convince  him  of  the 
"necessity"  of  the  use  of  leaven,  saying  "safe  and  wholesome  bread  without  yeast 
might  not  be"  (63).  Thoreau's  economy,  as  it  turns  out,  surpasses  theirs  on  this 
point;  as  he  humorously  boasts,  "after  going  without  it  for  a  year  [I]  am  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living"  (63).  And  as  biographer  Walter  Harding  notes,  Thoreau  later 
also  stunned  the  Concord  housewives  by  inventing  raisin  bread.7 

Given  the  fact  that  Thoreau's  household  experiment  thus  engaged  the 
Concord  female  audience,  I  suggest  that  his  poetics  of  Transcendentalism  in 
"Economy"  was  formulated  as  much  by  appropriating  the  gender-specific  cultural 
practice  of  domestic  economy  as  it  was  by  adopting  Emersonian  Transcendental- 
ism. Specifically,  the  interplay  between  domestic  economy  and  literary  Transcen- 
dentalism takes  place  in  the  intersection  of  the  monetary  and  narrative  accounts 
that  Thoreau  inscribes  in  this  chapter. 

Housewives — A  Rising  Economic  Class 

In  the  nineteenth-century  marketplace,  Franklinian  tactics  of  economy 
were  already  losing  cultural  force.  The  idea  that  "a  penny  saved  was  a  penny 
earned"  had  little  appeal  for  a  swiftly  burgeoning  consumer  culture  based  on  mass 
production  made  possible  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  By  the  time  Thoreau 
began  his  sojourn  oh  Walden  Pond,  Benjamin  Franklin's  formerly  celebrated 
frugality  had  been  largely  displaced  by  the  spend-money-to-make-money  prin- 
ciple of  capitalism.  The  "necessaries  of  life"  (1 1)  no  longer  functioned  as  objects 
of  desire,  except  as  they  were  absorbed  into  various  popular  consumer  modes  such 
as  home  architecture,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  fashion.  Through  these  modes, 
cultural  value  was  attached  to  the  "necessaries,"  transforming  them  into  market- 
able "superfluities"  (15)  in  a  marketplace  that  operated  with  what  Thoreau  termed 
"an  authority  as  impersonal  as  the  Fates"  (25)  in  proliferating  popular  values.8  It 
was  against  this  marketplace  that  Thoreau  defined  his  deliberately  frugal  house- 
hold experiment. 

When  Lydia  Maria  Child,  in  response  to  that  same  marketplace,  pub- 
lished The  American  Frugal  Housewife  (originally  The  Frugal  Housewife,  1829),9 
she  was  well  aware  of  the  lack  of  impact  the  title  word  "frugal"  would  probably 
make  on  the  typical  American  reader,  who  was,  as  she  observed,  influenced  by 
"the  leading  fault  of  the  present  day,  viz.  extravagance."10  She  further  notes  that 
people  are  "departing  . . .  rapidly  from  the  simplicity  and  industry  of  our  forefa- 
thers,"11 and  that  "(e]conomy  is  generally  despised  as  a  low  virtue"  by  her 
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contemporary  Americans  who,  in  particular,  find  "frugality  contemptible."12  As  if 
to  emphasize  the  author's  agenda  nonetheless  undertaken  in  her  book,  its  subtitle 
reads,  "[the  book  is]  dedicated  to  those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  economy." 

While  the  increasingly  marginalized  principles  of  Franklinian  economy, 
antithetical  as  they  were  to  the  capitalist  principles  of  increased  spending,  had 
become  a  drawback  in  the  marketplace,13  Child  nevertheless  successfully  re- 
channeled  their  ethic  of  frugality  into  the  household  domain  in  The  American 
Frugal  Housewife.  Her  formulation  of  domestic  economy  is  epitomized  on  her 
title  page,  on  which  is  inscribed  Franklin's  maxim:  "A  fat  kitchen  maketh  a  lean 
will."  Superfluity,  or  a  fat  kitchen,  is  anti-productive  capital.  When  the  Franklinian 
economy,  devalued  in  the  extravagant  marketplace,14  is  thus  relocated  into  the 
"kitchen,"  frugality  acquires  a  new  cultural  meaning;  it  becomes  a  female  busi- 
ness art  represented  by  "patchwork."  As  Child  points  out,  "The  true  economy  of 
housekeeping  is  simply  the  art  of  gathering  up  all  the  fragments,  so  that  nothing  be 
lost.  I  mean  fragments  of  time,  as  well  as  materials....  In  this  point  of  view, 
patchwork  is  good  economy."15  American  frugal  housewives  thus  learn  to  exploit 
effectively  a  meager  capital.16 

According  to  the  North  American  Review  (July  1833),  Child's  book 
proved  "revolutionary."  While  the  United  States,  despite  its  hereditary  moral 
climate  for  frugality,  had  lacked  "the  system  of  house-keeping,"  the  Childian 
"revolution"  of  domestic  economy  soon  "extend[ed]  all  over  our  houses."  The 
book  made  "its  way  into  the  boudoirs  of  the  fashionable,  as  well  as  into  the 
farmhouse."  As  the  NAR  observes,  "Every  miss  from  the  country  who  came  to 
purchase  a  silk  in  the  city,  bore  away  a  'Housewife'  done  up  in  its  folds."17 

Linck  C.  Johnson  proposes,  and  I  agree,  that  Thoreau  wrote  the  chapter 
"Economy"  as  a  response  to  "the  emerging  ideology  of  domesticity"  promoted  by 
Lydia  Maria  Child's  The  American  Frugal  Housewife  as  well  as  Catharine  Beecher's 
A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy. 18  Although  no  concrete  evidence  exists  that 
Thoreau  had  read  these  popular  treatises,  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  principles  they  espoused.  As  Johnson  says,  "In  mounting  his  attack  on  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  domesticity,  Thoreau  operated  like  a  literary  guerrilla, 
lifting  his  weapons  from  his  opponents'  formidable  array  of  writings."19  Thoreau' s 
frugal  household  in  "Economy,"  then,  can  be  read  as  his  literary  appropriation  of 
the  tenets  of  domestic  economy  practiced  by  the  newly  rising,  and  yet  still  socially 
unlegitimated,  economic  class  in  nineteenth-century  America  called  "housewives." 
Thoreau,  however,  challenged  the  "necessity"  of  the  elaborate  household  manage- 
ment that  the  domestic  economists  popularized  through  their  best-selling  books. 

Account  Books 

Housewives  as  domestic  economists  no  longer  manage  time  and  materi- 
als alone,  but  money,  though  of  the  smallest  amount,  allotted  to  their  responsibil- 
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ity.  In  The  American  Frugal  Housewife,  Child  advocates  the  functional  merit  of 
keeping  an  account  book  in  the  household,  as  if  a  housewife  is  a  she-merchant:  "It 
is  wise  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  you  expend — even  of  a  paper  of  pins."20 
The  necessity  of  account  keeping  was  voiced  also  by  other  popular  authors  on 
domestic  economy.  In  The  Young  House-Keeper  (1838),  William  A.  Alcott,  a 
cousin  of  Bronson  Alcott,  especially  "insist[s]  on  the  necessity,  in  a  young 
housewife,  of  keeping  accounts."21  The  author  declares  it  imperative  for  a 
housekeeper  to  be  also  a  bookkeeper.  No  longer  is  keeping  accounts  a  specialized 
business  skill  monopolized  by  a  certain  class  of  people  engaging  in  commerce  and 
trade.  Alcott  writes:  "I  am  not  here  speaking  of  the  regular  accounts  kept  with  the 
baker,  the  milk-man,  the  wash- woman,  &c;  but  of  an  account  kept  by  the 
housewife  for  her  own  and  her  husband's  amusement  and  instruction,  and  ultimate 
profit."22  Likewise,  Catharine  E.  Beecher  in  A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy 
(1841)  followed  the  lead  of  Child  and  Alcott  when  she  promoted  the  female 
business  art  of  handling  household  money:  "care  [must]  be  taken  to  know  the 
amount  of  income  and  of  current  expenses,  so  that  the  proper  relative  proportion 
be  preserved,  and  the  expenditures  never  exceed  the  means."  To  which  she  added. 
Few  women  can  do  this,  thoroughly,  without  keeping  regular  accounts."23  Through 
such  admonishments  did  the  account  book  acquire  new  authorship  in  the  hands  of 
nineteenth-century  American  housewives. 

Notably,  Thoreau  incorporated  his  own  account  book  into  the  chapter 
"Economy."24  Implanted  within  the  literary  text  of  Walden,  the  account  book 
provides  the  reader  with  information  about  what  household  items  Thoreau  spent 
money  on  and  how  much  he  spent.  If  Thoreau' s  account  book  testifies  to  his 
"frugality,"  his  necessities  should  be  purchased  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Such 
a  conclusion,  however,  seems  impossible  to  reach.  Because  contemporary  readers 
lack  access  to  the  mercantile  code  that  regulated  price  and  commodity  in  1840's 
Concord,  we  are  not  able  to  tell  to  what  degree  Thoreau' s  household  was  actually 
frugal.  Thoreau  spent,  for  instance,  $4.00  on  refuse  shingles  for  roof  and  sides,  but 
how  much  would  they  have  normally  cost  at  that  time? 

Indeed,  Thoreau' s  supposedly  frugal  account  book  is  actually  a  failed 
text,25  and  not  simply  because  its  annotations  disclose  that  the  author  sometimes 
expended  and  acquired  more  than  necessary:  "That  was  high"  (for  two  cakes  of 
lime)  or  "More  than  I  needed"  (hair)  (49).  Rather,  as  long  as  Thoreau' s  account 
book  is  organized  by  monetary  currency,  it  ends  up  representing  superfluity  rather 
than  necessity.  If  his  "necessaries"  can  be  converted  into  monetary  signs,  which, 
in  turn,  can  be  equated  with  other  goods,  the  endless  chain  of  commodity=sign= 
commodity=sign  is  activated,  thereby  discrediting  the  very  concept  of  "neces- 
sity." Thoreau' s  account  book  is  doomed  to  defeat,  then,  in  its  effort  to  represent 
necessity,  for  necessity  cannot  be  defined  via  currency,  which  is  a  definitionally 
fluid  entity  in  any  economy.  Thoreau' s  labor  in  the  chapter  "Economy"  becomes 
Transcendental  only  when  he  attempts  to  represent  "necessity,"  the  ultimate 
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economic  reality,  which  is  fundamentally  inaccessible  in  the  account  book.  To 
represent  "necessity"  he  must  go  beyond  the  account  book  to  narrative. 

Thoreau's  Narrative  Account 

As  Thoreau  makes  clear,  his  "purpose  in  going  to  Walden  Pond  was  not 
to  live  cheaply  nor  to  live  dearly  there"  (19).  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  monetary  account 
alone  that  he  keeps  in  the  chapter  "Economy";  he  also  makes  a  narrative  account. 
In  Walden,  therefore,  two  notably  different  modes  of  representing  economy  co- 
exist.26 At  first  glance,  Thoreau's  double  accounts  in  Walden  apparently  work 
complementarily  in  registering  his  complete  household  economics.  Thoreau's 
house,  for  instance,  is  not  uniquely  made  of  natural  resources,  as  the  reader  might 
conclude  from  just  the  narrative  account,  in  which  Thoreau  spiritedly  cuts  fresh 
pines  from  the  Walden  Woods  for  timber,  studs,  and  rafters.  While  these  items  are 
wholly  disregarded  in  Thoreau's  account  book,  that  same  monetary  account  lists 
other  kinds  of  materials  that  he  employs  in  building  his  house,  such  as  refuse 
shingles,  laths,  second-hand  windows  with  glass,  one  thousand  old  brick,  and  the 
like,  which,  in  turn,  do  not  appear  in  the  narrative  account. 

The  double  accounts  supplied  in  the  chapter  "Economy,"  however,  de- 
mand two  different  readings  of  Thoreau's  economic  activity  beyond  any 
combinative  economic  reading.  Whereas  the  account  book  relates  how  his 
meager  capital  is  effectively  transformed  into  necessities  for  the  building  of  a 
house,  countering  the  market  economy  outside,  the  narrative  account  tells  us  how 
the  author  transacts  for  necessities  without  the  medium  of  money,  i.e.,  for  gratis. 
Gratuitous  trade — the  one-sided  transferal  from  one  person  to  another  without 
some  kind  of  return — would  not  seem  to  be  "economic,"  unless  in  terms  of  a  gift, 
alms,  fraud,  or  theft.  To  be  sure,  in  Thoreau's  narrative  account  necessities  are  not 
equated  with  prices.  His  narrative,  then,  rather  than  simply  filling  in  gaps  in  his 
economic  account  book,  operates  with  a  different  kind  of  economy  than  does  that 
account  book. 

For  example,  Thoreau's  narrative  account  of  his  house-making  starts 
with  the  item  "axe,"  an  item  totally  neglected  in  his  monetary  account,  for 
Thoreau  borrows  the  tool  from  a  townsman: 

Near  the  end  of  March,  1845, 1  borrowed  an  axe  and  went  down  to  the  woods  by 
Walden  Pond,  nearest  to  where  I  intended  to  build  my  house,  and  began  to  cut 
down  some  tall  arrowy  white  pines,  still  in  their  youth,  for  timber.  It  is  difficult 
to  begin  without  borrowing,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  most  generous  course  thus  to 
permit  your  fellow-men  to  have  an  interest  in  your  enterprise.  (40-41) 

At  first  sight,  the  borrowed  axe  would  seem  to  undermine  Thoreau's  poetics  of 
Transcendentalism  by  foregrounding  his  financial  limitation  and  economic  depen- 
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dency.  Indeed,  as  noted,  the  item  does  not  surface  in  Thoreau's  account  book  only 
because  it  is  borrowed.  The  axe,  which  is  not  equated  with  a  price,  is  suppressed 
in  the  monetary  account. 

But  the  transferal  of  the  axe,  a  tool  that  is  non-functional  in  Thoreau's 
account  book,  generates  a  story  that  circulates  as  representational  "currency"  in 
his  book  of  accounts,  or  narrative  events.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  narrative 
account,  through  the  transaction  of  the  price-less  necessity,  the  author  alters  his 
economic  status  from  debtor  to  creditor  when  the  axe  is  returned  with  a  kind  of 
additional,  non-monetary  capital  attached.  He  jocosely  brags:  "The  owner  of  the 
axe,  as  he  released  his  hold  on  it,  said  that  it  was  the  apple  of  his  eye;  but  I  returned 
it  sharper  than  I  received  it"  (41).  In  this  case,  then,  the  axe  enriches  his  narrative 
account  without  impoverishing  his  household  account  book  in  any  way,  men- 
tioned or  not. 

It  is  not  just  the  borrowed  axe  that  acts  as  representational  currency  in 
Thoreau's  narrative  account.  Another  example  of  gratuitous  trade — in  this  case, 
theft — is  the  item  "nails."  According  to  the  account  book,  Thoreau  spends  the 
unlikely  sum  of  $3.90  on  nails,  while  the  reader  is  informed  through  the  narrative 
account  that  he  also  obtains  nails  from  an  Irish  shanty  (I  took  down  this  dwelling 
the  same  morning,  drawing  the  nails"  [44]).  The  riddle  of  Thoreau's  extravagance 
is  not  entirely  unsolved  in  Walden  because  his  narrative  account  furnishes  a  partial 
explanation:  the  shanty  nails  were  stolen  before  Thoreau  could  use  them.  A 
"young  Patrick"  leaks  to  Thoreau  that  "neighbor  Seeley,  an  Irishman,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  carting,  transferred  the  still  tolerable,  straight,  and  drivable  nails, 
staples,  and  spikes  to  his  pocket"  (44).27 

The  financial  loss  caused  by  Seeley' s  theft,  however,  is  not  registered  as 
such  in  Thoreau's  narrative  account.  Indeed,  the  theft  was  apparently  a  necessity 
for  Seeley,  precipitated  by  "a  dearth  of  work"  (44).  But  the  narrative  account  does 
not  highlight  the  pecuniary  damage  Seeley' s  necessity  brought  to  Thoreau.  In- 
stead, the  cost  of  Seeley' s  theft  is  more  than  equaled  by  his  presence  because  his 
presence  makes  possible  the  literary  transformation  of  the  author's  drudgery  of 
carting  into  a  histrionic  pageant.  From  a  monetary  viewpoint,  the  unemployed 
Irishman  was  idling  there  to  "devastate"  Thoreau's  property,  tightening  the  given 
limit  of  his  household  budget.  Thoreau's  narrative  account,  on  the  other  hand, 
translates  Seeley' s  company  into  a  different  economic  outcome.  Seeley' s  Irish 
immigrant  presence,  in  exchange  for  the  nails,  yields  representational  currency, 
allowing  the  author  to  employ  Seeley  "to  represent  spectatordom,  and  help  make 
this  seemingly  insignificant  event  one  with  the  removal  of  the  gods  of  Troy"  (44). 
Thus,  price-less  necessities,  such  as  a  borrowed  axe  and  stolen  nails,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  monetary  account,  become  the  true  and  valued  currency  of  the 
narrative  economy. 
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Un-scripted  Domestic  Stories 

Thoreau's  narrative  account  of  his  domestic  economy  rejects  not  only  the 
nation's  master  currency,  money,  but  also  the  master  currency  of  his  literary 
milieu.  The  author  of  "Economy,"  for  instance,  deliberately  renders  the  owner  of 
the  axe  anonymous,  when  in  actuality  he  probably  borrowed  the  tool  from 
Bronson  Alcott,  his  fellow  Transcendentalist.28  Moreover,  the  author  is  also  silent 
about  the  owner  of  the  land  on  Walden  Pond  where  he  built  his  cabin:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Thoreau's  mentor,  is  not  mentioned  in  his  narrative  account. 

While  the  names  "Alcott"  and  "Emerson"  thus  do  not  surface  in  Thoreau's 
narrative  text,  Irish  immigrants  such  as  "Seeley,"  a  thief,  and  "Patrick,"  a  treacher- 
ous informant,  play  an  important  role.  The  distribution  of  such  virtually  anony- 
mous names  as  "Patrick"  and  "Seeley,"  rather  than  "Alcott"  and  "Emerson,"  may 
well  baffle  the  reader  of  "Economy,"  not  so  much  because  the  latter  two  are  the 
uncredited  owners  of  axe  and  land  as  because  they  are  renowned  "Transcendental- 
ists."  Alcott  and  Emerson  are  the  authors  of  the  ideological  currency  called 
Transcendentalism  that  the  reader  inclines  to  believe  is  the  master  currency  in  the 
Concord  intellectual  market.  More  cultural  capital  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
names  "Alcott"  and  "Emerson"  than  to  "Patrick"  and  "Seeley." 

The  author  of  Walden,  however,  does  not  exploit  the  master  currency  that 
includes  the  names  "Alcott"  and  "Emerson,"  both  widely  distributed  in  the 
national  intellectual  market,  but  he  instead  employs  "domestic"  stories  that  have 
traditionally  been  buried  and  repressed  under  the  surface  of  the  society.  Thoreau's 
narrative  account  of  domestic  economy — domestic  in  both  the  senses  in-house 
and  in-nation — is  generated  in  part  by  the  economic  agency  of  Irish  immigrants.29 

The  domestic  story  of  "Irish  immigrants"  is  introduced  in  Thoreau's 
narrative  account  through  the  purchase  of  "boards,"  an  item  which  makes  a 
notable  discrepancy  in  the  discrete  complementarity  of  his  double  accounts.  The 
monetary  account  indicates  with  the  annotation  "mostly  shanty  boards"  that 
Thoreau  spent  $8.03  1/2  on  all  his  boards  together,  while  the  narrative  account 
relates  how  he  purchased  the  shanty  itself  for  $4.25.  The  double  coverage  of  the 
item  "boards"  in  both  the  monetary  and  narrative  accounts  is  somewhat  redundant 
and  so  would  appear  to  disrupt  Thoreau's  textual  economy.  It  is  seemingly 
superfluous,  a  quality  Thoreau  discredits  throughout  this  chapter.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  if  Thoreau  thought  it  imperative  to  include  the  item  in  both  ac- 
counts, it  was  because  something  that  could  not  be  converted  into  monetary  sign 
was  also  transacted  along  with  "boards." 

As  Thoreau  comments  in  his  account  book,  the  item  came  from  a  shanty; 
in  fact,  he  bought  James  Collins' s  entire  house  for  boards.  What  had  been 
somebody  else's  dwelling  was  thus  purchased  by  Thoreau  and  reduced  to  its 
original  materials,  only  to  make  his  cabin30:  "I  took  down  this  dwelling  the  same 
morning,  drawing  the  nails,  and  removed  it  to  the  pond  side  by  small  cartloads, 
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spreading  the  boards  on  the  grass  there  to  bleach  and  warp  back  again  in  the  sun" 
(44).  Thoreau  made  a  good  bargain  because  he  obtained  a  whole  house  of  ready- 
made  boards,  saving  his  time  and  paying  only  $4.25.  The  price  certainly  does 
deserve  to  be  listed  in  his  thrift-oriented  account  book. 

To  be  sure,  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  dwelling  is  "an  uncom- 
monly fine  one"  (43)  in  that  it  is  made  of  good-quality  materials.  Yet  when  the 
reader  is  ushered  inside  the  erstwhile  Irish  immigrant  household  by  Mrs.  Collins, 
Thoreau' s  narrative  account  draws  quite  a  different  economic  picture: 

It  was  dark,  and  had  a  dirt  floor  for  the  most  part,  dank,  clammy,  and  aguish.... 
There  was  a  stove,  a  bed,  and  a  place  to  sit,  an  infant  in  the  house  where  it  was 
born,  a  silk  parasol,  gilt-framed  looking-glass,  and  a  patent  new  coffee  mill 
nailed  to  an  oak  sapling,  all  told.  (43) 

In  transacting  with  Thoreau,  the  housewife  underscores  the  remarkable  quality  of 
the  dwelling  materials,  exhibiting  her  advertising  skill:  "good  boards  overhead, 
good  boards  all  around,  and  a  good  window"  (43).  The  reader,  however,  may  no 
longer  maintain  interest  in  the  second-hand  boards,  focusing  instead  on  the 
disturbing  economic  life  Mrs.  Collins' s  Irish  immigrant  household  embodies — on 
the  few  items  of  domestic  comfort  that  speak  in  silence  of  her  life  of  harsh 
necessity  in  America. 

The  mute  domestic  items  in  Mrs.  Collins 's  household  offer  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  clamorous  Fitchburg  Railroad  on  which  her  husband  James  Collins 
works.  His  immigrant  labor,  furnished  by  him  to  support  his  domestic  economy, 
is  employed  to  build  the  railroad,  thereby  contributing  to  the  national  wealth,  the 
"domestic"  economy  of  the  United  States.31  The  railroad  facilitated  the  commute 
between  Concord  and  commercial  marketplaces  like  Boston,  assimilating  the 
town  into  the  national  economic  system  of  capitalism.  Mrs.  Collins' s  household 
and  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  epitomize  the  two  strikingly  contrasted  domestic 
economies  of  America,  both  of  which  work  in  consort,  mediated  by  money. 
"When  we  consider  how  our  houses  are  built  and  paid  for,  and  their  internal 
economy  managed  and  sustained,"  remarked  Thoreau  in  the  first  version  of 
Walden,  "who  does  not  wonder  that  the  floor  does  not  give  way  under  the  visitor 
. . .  and  let  him  through  into  the  cellar — to  some  solid  and  honest,  though  earthy, 
foundation ! "32  Ironically,  Mrs.  Collins  warns  Thoreau  the  visitor  "not  to  step  into 
the  cellar,"  which  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  "a  sort  of  dust  hole  two  feet  deep" 
(43). 

The  link  between  the  two  economies,  however,  once  broken,  forces  Mrs. 
Collins,  the  Irish  immigrant  housewife,  to  dispense  with  even  shelter,  certainly  a 
necessity  of  life.  When  the  railroad  is  completed  and  her  husband's  labor  is  no 
longer  wanted,  the  family  is  constrained  to  move  elsewhere:  "At  six  I  passed 
[James  Collins]  and  his  family  on  the  road.  One  large  bundle  held  their  all, — bed, 
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coffee-mill,  looking-glass,  hens, — all  but  the  cat,  she  took  to  the  woods  and 
became  a  wild  cat,  and,  as  I  learned  afterward,  trod  in  a  trap  set  for  woodchucks, 
and  so  became  a  dead  cat  at  last"  (43-44).  Thoreau  did  not,  then,  simply  procure 
shanty  boards  from  James  Collins  for  $4.25.  Along  with  the  "$  4.25  worth  of 
boards,"  a  price-less  necessity,  the  shelter  that  protected  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Collins, 
her  infant,  and  the  cat,  was  traded. 

Through  the  transaction  in  which  Mrs.  Collins' s  house  changes  owners, 
Thoreau' s  narrative  account  performs  a  paradigm  shift  of  "domestic"  economies, 
from  the  monetary  one  exemplified  by  the  contrast  between  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road and  Mrs.  Collins' s  Irish  immigrant  household  to  the  narrative  one  exempli- 
fied by  the  contrast  between  the  railroad  and  Thoreau' s  cabin.  The  railroad,  an 
icon  of  national  wealth,  provides  a  symbolic  tableau  in  Thoreau' s  narrative 
landscape:  "There  were  some  slight  flurries  of  snow  during  the  days  that  I  worked 
there;  but  for  the  most  part  when  I  came  out  on  to  the  railroad,  on  my  way  home, 
its  yellow  sand  heap  stretched  away  gleaming  in  the  hazy  atmosphere,  and  the  rails 
shone  in  the  spring  sun"  (41).  The  author  decides  to  "live  deliberately"  (90)  in  a 
cabin,  the  boards  of  which  are  supplied  by  Mrs.  Collins,  an  Irish  immigrant 
housewife  in  America.  At  the  end  of  the  narrative  account,  Mrs.  Collins' s 
household  disappears  from  Walden,  only  to  be  trans-textualized  into  Thoreau' s, 
where  domestic  economy  is  given  a  new  significance.  Thoreau' s  household  in  the 
narrative  account  becomes  a  site  in  which  transactions  involving  culturally  buried 
and  repressed  "domestic"  stories — specifically  those  addressing  class,  ethnicity, 
and  gender  relations — take  place. 

Thoreau' s  narrative  account  of  his  house-making  finishes  suggestively 
with  his  digging  the  cellar,  the  base  on  which  the  "superstructure"  (44)  of  his 
household  is  erected.  As  Thoreau  reports  humorously,  he  digs  the  cellar  by 
appropriating  a  woodchuck's  burrow,  or  household,  for  gratis: 

I  dug  my  cellar  in  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  south,  where  a  woodchuck  had 
formerly  dug  his  burrow,  down  through  sumach  and  blackberry  roots,  and  the 
lowest  stain  of  vegetation,  six  feet  square  by  seven  deep,  to  a  fine  sand  where 
potatoes  would  not  freeze  in  any  winter.  (44) 

The  newly-dug  cellar  is  an  empty  space.  Nothing  that  can  be  converted  into  a 
monetary  sign  in  the  account  book  is  noted  there.  And  yet,  as  the  author  digs,  the 
narrative  account  places  a  prolific  root,  "potatoes,"  even  below  "the  lowest  stain 
of  vegetation"  in  the  textual  space,  thus  traversing  the  boundary  for  vegetation  as 
determined  by  nature. 

Thoreau  says  in  the  chapter  "Economy"  that  he  went  to  the  woods  in 
order  to  "transact  some  private  business"  (19).  He  "determined  to  go  into  business 
at  once,  and  not  wait  to  acquire  the  usual  capital"  (19).  The  double  accounts 
implanted  in  the  chapter  register  how  he  lived  as  well  as  wrote  without  "the  usual 
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capital,"  i.e.,  without  exploiting  the  master  currency,  whether  monetary  or  ideo- 
logical in  nature.  The  poetics  of  Thoreau's  Transcendentalism  in  the  chapter 
"Economy"  operates  in  the  very  process  of  trans-textualizing  the  monetary  ac- 
count to  a  narrative  one.  For  in  the  narrative  account,  the  social  economy 
organized  by  monetary  constraints  is  replaced  by  one  which  operates  via  the 
currency  of  representation,  in  which  the  author  deliberately  makes  visible  the 
domestic  stories  that  lie  concealed  beneath  the  mercantile  economy.  The  interplay 
between  the  double  accounts  in  Walden  reveals  the  textual  practice  of  Thoreau's 
literary  Transcendentalism.33 
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An  Interview  with  jane  Langton 

at  (Bakgr  Jarm: 

May  7th  and '8th,  1994 

Roberta  C.  Martin 


With  typical  generosity,  Jane  Langton  insists  on  picking  me  up  at  Logan 
Airport.  Although  I  protest,  she  prevails  in  the  firm,  quiet  way  in  which  she 
approaches  all  subjects,  from  the  details  of  my  stay  with  Langton  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  at  Baker  Farm  in  Lincoln  to  the  intricacies  of  the  writings  of  Darwin,  the 
subject  of  her  next  "vast  project,"  as  she  calls  the  voluminous  research  underway 
for  an  upcoming  mystery  novel. 

Langton  collects  me  promptly  in  her  new  brown  Toyota — "new  to  me," 
she  adds,  obviously  pleased — "I  did  the  research  and  picked  it  out."  She  is  dressed 
in  black  slacks,  tennis  shoes,  and  a  gray  turtleneck  under  a  navy  jacket.  With 
graying  hair  caught  back  loosely  from  her  broad  forehead,  Langton  is  immediately 
recognizable  from  the  book  jackets  of  her  ten  published  mystery  novels  and  many 
children's  books.  She  is  slender,  although  she  objects  to  that  description:  "I 
certainly  struggle  against  fatness  all  the  time.  I  could  easily  eat  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  or  a  whole  cake."  She  smiles  readily,  laughs  easily  and  often,  and  her  gray- 
eyed  gaze  is  warm,  welcoming,  and  a  bit  shy. 

Langton  wheels  decisively  through  Boston's  busy  Saturday  traffic,  fal- 
tering only  when  she  becomes  too  caught  up  in  pointing  out  the  art  deco  apartment 
buildings  in  Boston  or  describing  the  architecture  of  Harvard  Square,  the  setting 
for  several  of  her  mysteries.  The  information  that  she  imparts  is  as  precise  as  any 
tour  guide's — dates,  architectural  styles,  names  of  famous  architects  and  current 
occupants  of  historic  buildings. 

At  Baker  Farm  where  Langton  and  her  husband  have  lived  for  forty  years 
and  where  she  raised  her  three  sons,  we  pull  up  the  drive  next  to  a  gray,  eighteenth- 
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century  farmhouse  surrounded  by  sugar  maples.  The  property,  originally  a 
working  farm  belonging  to  Jacob  Baker  and  now  part  of  the  area  that  includes 
Walden  Woods,  looks  toward  the  green,  rolling  hills  and  low  fences  of  conserva- 
tion land  that  is  still  recognizable  to  readers  of  one  of  Langton's  heroes.  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  This  Baker  Farm  is  not  the  one  that  gives  the  Walden  chapter  its 
name:  "That  farm  was  on  Fairhaven  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  Concord  Road,  and 
belonged  to  James  Baker.  Jacob's  brother."  Langton  points  out.  though,  that  her 
farmhouse  is  perhaps  mentioned  in  the  first  line  of  Walden.  where  Thoreau 
declares.  "When  I  wrote  the  following  pages  ...  I  lived  alone,  in  the  woods,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor. ..."  She  says  with  a  laugh.  "At  least.  Bill  and  I  like  to  think  that 
we  are  those  neighbors." 

Our  conversation  takes  place  over  the  next  two  days  as  we  move  from  the 
light-filled  kitchen,  a  nineteenth-century7  addition,  to  a  den  and  study  packed  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  books  on  even'  subject,  and  then  out  into  the  sloping  yard  that 
merges  imperceptibly  with  the  fields  below .  In  the  yard  grow  old  apple  trees  that, 
as  Langton  notes  wryly,  "date  from  the  1930's,  so  I  suppose  they're  depression 
apple  trees."  On  Sunday  we  attend  the  lovely,  spare,  white  Congregational- 
Unitarian  Church  in  Lincoln  that  has  been  a  part  of  her  busy  life  for  most  of  her 
fort>'  years  near  Walden  Pond.  Our  exchange  is  wide-ranging,  filled  with  histori- 
cal, literary  and  scientific  anecdotes  and  with  lively  and  appreciative  descriptions 
of  her  many  friends  and  writer-colleagues.  Her  manner  is  slightly  reserved  and 
self-effacing,  but  she  does  not  disguise  her  strongly  held,  often  passionate  atti- 
tudes toward  politics,  religion,  music  and  literature.  On  subjects  dear  to  her  like 
Thoreau  or  Darwin  she  is  intense  and  even  dramatic,  leaning  forward,  gesturing, 
and  pushing  the  tape  recorder  across  the  table  in  her  excitement. 

Langton  studied  for  two  years  at  Wellesley.  received  a  B.A.  in  As- 
tronomy from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  received  M.A's  in  Art  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  from  Radcliffe  College.  Her  interests  in  these  areas 
have  continued  unabated  over  the  years.  In  addition  to  penning  mystery  novels 
and  children's  books.  Langton  contributed  the  introduction  to  Acts  of  Light,  an 
edition  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poems  illustrated  by  Nancy  Ekholm  Burkert,  and 
she  regularly  reviews  children's  books.  In  1981  she  received  the  Newberry  Prize 
in  children's  literature  for  The  Fledgling.  She  has  also  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

Langton's  mystery  novels  are  Divine  Inspiration  (1993).  God  in  Con- 
cord (1992).  The  Dante  Game  (1991).  Murder  at  the  Gardner  (1988).  Good  and 
Dead  (1986).  Emily  Dickinson  is  Dead  (1985).  Natural  Enemy  (1982).  The 
Memorial  Hall  Murder  ( 1978).  Dark  Nantucket  Noon  (1975).  and  The  Transcen- 
dental Murder  (1964).  Among  her  many  children's  books  are  The  Fragile  Flag 
( 1 984).  The  Fledgling  (1980).  The  Boyhood  of  Grace  Jones  (1972).  and  The  Swing 
in  the  Summer  House  (1967). 
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Interview: 

I:  You  have  said  that  you  became  interested  in  Thoreau  and  Transcen- 
dentalism because  you  happened  to  live  on  this  property  so  near  Walden  Pond. 

JL:  Yes,  because  we  happened  to  live  in  Lincoln.  I  had  hardly  heard  of 
Thoreau.  I  don't  think  he  meant  anything  to  me  until  Bill  and  I  happened  to  move 
here  after  we  were  married  in  1943.  But  then  I  took  to  Thoreau  and  Transcenden- 
talism right  away,  and  as  I  became  more  drenched  in  it — more  familiar  with  the 
setting  and  with  the  places  where  Thoreau  walked — and  read  his  journal,  the  ideas 
gradually  came  to  seem  more  and  more  important. 

I:  It  seems  to  me  that  it's  in  your  children's  books  that  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  and  Transcendentalism  are  most  evident  and  perhaps  most  serious — is 
that  accurate? 

JL:  Yes,  I  think  that's  right.  Of  course,  I  was  serious  about  it  in  God  in 
Concord  too — I  really  wanted  to  get  at  the  essence  of  Thoreau  there,  and  when  I 
was  finished,  I  decided,  no,  I  hadn't  done  it.  But  in  my  fantasy  children's  books 
that  are  set  in  Concord,  I'm  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  that  is, 
look,  look,  look.  You  don't  need  the  magic.  There  is  magic  in  this  story,  but  you 
don't  need  magic.  The  magic  is  in  the  world.  You  want  them  to  look  and  see  and 
be  aware,  respond.  That's  all  I  say,  because  I  think  that's  Thoreau. 

I:  One  of  your  structural  devices  is  to  use  epigraphs  that  are  appropriate 
to  the  theme,  not  only  from  the  Transcendentalists,  but  from  other  sources  as  well, 
for  instance  from  Bach  or  Handel. 

JL:  Yes,  they  have  to  fit  the  chapter,  and  sometimes  I  make  the  chapter 
fit  the  text  of  the  epigraph.  I'm  dying  to  use  Darwin  because  he  said  so  many 
wonderful  things,  and  I've  used  Luther — he  does  say  the  funniest  things. 

I:  How  do  you  decide  on  the  epigraphs  and  how  do  they  help  to  organize 
your  plots? 

JL:  I  usually  have  an  overarching  "spirit"  like  Thoreau  or  Bach  or 
Darwin,  and  then  I  take  something  from  that  person  or  music  or  portrait,  and 
divide  my  book  up  into  sections.  In  Murder  at  the  Gardner,  for  instance,  I  walked 
through  the  Gardner  museum  looking  for  pictures  that  I  could  use  in  the  story 
thematically  and  found  two  paintings  by  Pessilino  that  came  from  a  marriage 
chest.  They  are  the  six  triumphs,  and  they're  like  a  Florentine  procession.  The 
first  is  the  triumph  of  Love,  surrounded  by  young  men  and  women  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  then  the  triumph  of  Chastity,  with  the  lovers  in  chains.  The  third 
one  is  the  triumph  of  Death,  and  the  fourth  is  Fame,  represented  by  the  famous  old 
philosophers  triumphing  over  Death.  Then  Time  triumphs  over  Fame,  and  finally 
Eternity  triumphs  over  everything. 

I  realized  I  could  divide  the  book  up  that  way — the  triumph  of  Love, 
when  everybody  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong  people,  and  the  triumph  of  Chastity, 
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with  Catherine  Rule,  who  represents  chastity,  doing  her  best  to  keep  the  wrong 
people  from  getting  married,  and  then  the  triumph  of  Death — the  murder — and  the 
triumph  of  Fame,  which  is  the  newspapers  grabbing  onto  this  horrible  event,  and 
the  triumph  of  Time — this  old  woman  is  badly  hurt,  but  time  heals  her,  and  the 
triumph  of  Eternity — art  goes  on  and  on.  It  was  lots  of  fun  and  made  a  structure, 
made  the  plot  come  easier.  I  have  a  terrible  struggle  making  everything  work  out 
right.  I  want  things  to  be  unified  at  the  end — I  want  things  to  be  meaningful — not 
just  action,  but  meaning. 

I:  In  Divine  Inspiration,  the  quotations  from  Luther  seem  to  indicate  a 
meaning  that  goes  beyond  structure  because  of  the  interesting  relation  between  the 
Lutherian  personality  and  your  wonderful  minister.  Do  you  see  Luther  as  an 
eclectic  thinker  like  your  minister  in  the  novel? 

JL:  Yes,  the  minister  was  supposed  to  be  like  Luther.  Luther  was 
homely,  at  least  in  Cranach's  portraits,  and  I  see  him  as  a  wonderfully  doughty, 
dogmatic  and  violent  man  who  stood  up  for  his  principles,  and  I  want  the  minister 
to  be  like  him.  Actually  he  is  too  gentle  to  be  like  Luther,  but  he's  turned  religion 
and  theological  argument  on  its  ear  and  he's  obviously  a  mixture  of  eclectic  ideas. 
He's  partly  a  Transcendentalist  and  partly  a  true  believer  ...  a  person  of  great 
faith — unlike  me.  But  I  tried  to  make  him  better  than  me,  in  that  regard. 

I:  You  seem  very  wary  of  organized  religion,  but  there  are  so  many 
religious  motifs  and  so  much  religious  imagery  and  music  in  your  novels. 

JL:  Yes,  for  some  reason  I  got  put  in  what  Frost  calls  a  lover's  quarrel 
with  religion.  I  go  to  church  all  the  time;  I  sit  there  grumpily  and  think,  oh,  I  don't 
believe  that,  but  I  come  back  next  Sunday.  I  want  to  say — and  this  is  very 
important  to  me — why  I  think  Henry  Thoreau  has  the  best  approach  to  religious 
belief.  He  has  it  down  to  the  bedrock,  and  there's  no  church  built  on  top  of  it — 
there's  no  orthodoxy,  there's  no  dead  hero,  there's  just  the  basis  of  religion,  which 
is  his  awe  and  total  commitment.  He  is  God's  witness  for  the  world.  He's  there  to 
see  when  a  flower  opens  when  nobody  else  is  looking.  Somebody's  got  to  look 
and  say,  "Thank  you,  God."  He  uses  the  term  God,  but  he  doesn't  mean  what  the 
nineteenth  century  meant  by  God,  I'm  sure.  I  don't  know  any  place  where  he  says, 
God  is,  or  is  not,  and  often  he  doesn't  bother  to  use  the  word  "God" — the  name. 

I:  God  in  nature  and  truth — that  relationship? 

JL:  Yes,  tell  the  truth,  tell  the  truth,  tell  the  truth.  The  secret  of  good 
writing  is  to  tell  the  truth.  Emily  Dickinson  says  that  too.  She  says,  I  love  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  feels  so  wonderful  to  say  it  rather  than  dishonest  pieties  and  sweet 
politenesses.  But  Thoreau' s  response  to  nature,  which  he  lavishes  throughout  his 
books  and  journal,  is  total  commitment  to  seeing  what  happens  today.  Not  just 
tomorrow,  not  yesterday,  but  today,  and  then  the  next  day  will  be  different,  so  he 
has  to  be  there.  His  response  is  adoring — and  reverent.  In  1851  he  goes  out 
almost  every  summer  night.  His  journal  for  1851  has  these  wonderful  all-night 
walks,  and  the  whole  world  is  different.   The  sounds  are  different,  and  there  are 
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glorious  passages  about  the  town  and  its  environs.  The  night  is  a  kind  of  root,  as 
though  the  day  had  its  roots  in  it.  You  don't  know  the  day  if  you  haven't  seen  the 
night.  The  journal  is  full  of  awe  and  reverence.  We  all  feel  and  say,  what  a  lovely 
day  or  tree,  and  doesn't  it  show  God's  handiwork,  but  Thoreau  expresses  it 
without  cant.  It's  very  difficult  to  say:  "I  believe  in  God  because  the  tree  is 
beautiful" — and  I  do,  sort  of — I  don't  believe  in  God,  but  I  believe  in  what 
Thoreau  believed  in,  whatever  that  was,  but  the  fundamental  key  to  religious  faith 
is  response,  and  to  go  beyond  it  is  instantly  to  become  false.  Of  course  the  great 
myths  are  glorious  things,  but  they  go  too  far. 

There's  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say  about  Thoreau  and  nature — he 
leaves  out  the  terror  at  the  heart  of  nature.  He's  aware  of  it,  but  it  doesn't  bother 
him  because  nature  is  both  those  things — both  glory  and  terror — the  fact  that  all 
creatures  die  a  violent  death,  and  that  it  takes  a  skua  five  minutes  to  eat  a  young 
penguin.  The  sea  is  one  vast  charnel  house  under  that  smooth,  beautiful  surface, 
and  these  two  things  don't  fit.  This  bothers  me  very  much.  But  still  I  think  the 
beauty  of  nature  is  just  as  true  as  the  horror  of  it — and  a  real  thing,  not  just  an 
illusion. 

Darwin  says,  "What  a  book  a  devil's  chaplain  could  write  about  the 
horrible,  dreadful" — these  aren't  the  right  adjectives — "ugly,  cruel  works  of 
nature."  I've  been  reading  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  he  uses  the  word 
"Creator"  with  a  capital  "C."  His  Creator  is  natural  selection.  He  feels  reverent 
about  the  way  natural  selection  always  works  for  the  good  of  the  species.  It's 
always  perfecting  it,  even  though  two  dreadful  things  must  happen — the  weak  do 
not  survive  and  the  more  perfect  creature  survives.  He  never  talks  about  quality, 
although  he  does  use  the  word  "beautiful."  He  regards  these  arrangements  and  the 
extraordinary  ways  that  things  change  as  beautiful,  but  he  would  never  say,  "isn't 
that  a  beautiful  tree,"  or  if  he  did,  he  wouldn't  regard  it  as  a  fact  as  I  do.  His 
response  is  reverent,  scientific,  and  immensely  appreciative,  but  he  would  not  say 
"beauty  and  terror"  together  the  way  I  do. 

I:  And  Thoreau  says  "beauty  and  terror?" 

JL:  Well,  he  knows  about  terror,  but  it  doesn't  bother  him.  He  doesn't 
spend  much  time  talking  about  it.  He  mentions  some  creature  eating  some  other 
creature  and  says,  "Well,  that's  the  way  things  are."  It's  a  fundamental  health  in 
nature.  Death  is  part  of  life. 

I:  But  you  consider  this  process  a  cruel  one? 

JL:  I  don't  know  why  they  all  couldn't  have  been  vegetarian.  I'm 
serious.  I  asked  my  spider  specialist  who  was  helping  me  with  Natural  Enemy 
about  it,  and  he  said  that  when  carnivores  came  in,  everything  got  smarter.  The 
enemy  is  smart  to  avoid  being  eaten,  or  to  find  something  to  eat,  and  so  it  hastened 
the  production  of  intellect.  Carnivores  have  to  be  smart  because  the  food  isn't  just 
there  growing  in  the  field  to  be  munched.  They  have  to  go  out  and  find  their 
rabbits. 
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I:  An  interesting  connection  between  intelligence  and  killing. 

JL:  Yes,  and  it  goes  on  today,  yes  ...  smart  people. 

I:  And  is  love  a  part  of  Transcendentalist  philosophy,  as  well  as  beauty 
and  terror? 

JL:  I  haven't  thought  of  the  word  "love"  in  connection  with  the  Tran- 
scendentalists.  Thoreau  had  intense  feeling  for  the  natural  world — a  receptiveness 
for  natural  beauty.  He  loved  his  friends,  but  wouldn't  say  so.  He  has  a  broken- 
hearted passage  in  his  journal  about  the  end  of  his  friendship  with  Emerson — they 
drifted  apart,  and  it  was  cruelness  on  Emerson's  part.  He  has  lost  his  friend  and 
says,  "The  skies  arched  themselves  higher  because  of  it."  He  means  that  loneli- 
ness is  better,  we  are  alone  and  in  a  closer,  more  intense  relationship  with  the 
universe  because  we  are  not  so  close  to  some  person — which  is  poppycock,  I 
think,  but  the  way  Thoreau  would  talk. 

I:  Thoreau  and  Darwin  are  an  interesting  pair  to  have  had  such  an 
influence  on  your  thinking  and  writing. 

JL:  I'll  tell  you  one  fascinating  thing  that's  so  typical  of  Thoreau  and 
shows  that  he  wasn't  just  a  scientist.  He  read  in  the  Beagle  voyage  about  Darwin 
in  the  Azores  and  how  on  the  prevailing  winds  from  across  the  ocean  had  come 
tiny  spores  caught  in  the  sails  of  vessels  and  how  they  had  landed  on  these  islands. 
Thoreau  writes  about  reading  that  and  how  interesting  it  was.  And  then  several 
years  later  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  he  has  a  glorious  passage,  a  page  long,  in 
which  he  describes  birds  he  saw  in  the  winter  in  the  swamps,  and  the  mysterious, 
haunting,  extraordinary  effect  that  it  had  on  him — so  delicate  and  subtle — fine  as 
the  spores  caught  in  the  sails  of  vessels  a  thousand  miles  from  land.  He  doesn't 
mention  Darwin,  but  he  has  taken  that  scientific  fact  and  transformed  it,  transub- 
stantiated it,  and  made  it  Transcendental. 

I:  Are  you  going  to  write  about  Thoreau  again? 

JL:  No.  I've  trampled  on  Thoreau  enough.  There  are  other  things  to 
write  about. 

I:  You  told  Rosemary  Herbert  in  her  interview  that  you  begin  with  a 
sense  of  place.  [Note:  See  Rosemary  Herbert,  The  Fatal  art  of  Entertainment: 
Interviews  with  Mystery  Writers  (New  York:  G.K.  Hall,  1994),  225-49.] 

JL:  Yes,  place  first — all  the  different  things  a  place  means.  The  charac- 
ters have  to  grow  out  of  it  and  to  fit  into  it,  and  the  story  has  to  grow  out  of  it  so  it 
all  is  organically  connected. 

I:  In  God  and  Concord  you  talk  about  the  development  that  has  occurred 
in  this  area.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  the  forty  years  that  you've  lived  here? 

JL:  For  one  thing,  Concord  used  to  be  a  functioning,  attractive  small 
town.  It  still  has  a  great  deal  of  town  spirit  and  a  wonderful,  two-decker  history: 
eighteenth-century  history  when  it  was  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  then  its  nine- 
teenth-century history  with  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  A  vigorous,  lively  bunch  of 
people  have  preserved  its  green  streets  and  lanes  and  lovely  fields.  The  beauty  of 
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the  town  meant  a  lot  to  Thoreau — "I  was  born  in  the  most  estimable  place  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,"  he  says.  I  think  the  nick  of  time  refers  to  the 
fact  that  his  mentor,  Emerson,  was  there.  It  is  a  lovely  town,  but  it  used  to  be  much 
more  functional,  with  sensible  stores.  It  still  has  a  marvelous  hardware  store — 
Vanderhoofs — which  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  four  generations  and  which 
is  still  there  only  because  they  own  that  building,  so  no  one  can  raise  the  rent.  The 
whole  town  used  to  function  like  that,  but  now  it  mostly  has  a  lot  of  little,  fancy 
gift  shops  that  sell  silly  stuff — a  lot  of  it  ugly  and  in  bad  taste,  but  very  expensive. 
The  good,  useful  places  are  gone.  In  West  Concord,  which  isn't  as  convenient  and 
hasn't  been  tonied  up  yet,  there's  an  old,  private  dime  store  where  you  can  buy 
lamp  chimneys  and  crocheted  curtain  poles  and  bicycle  tires — everything  you 
could  possibly  need!  It's  delightful  and  like  being  back  in  the  1930's,  but  West 
Concord  is  doomed — it's  also  becoming  up-market.  Outside  commercial  interests 
have  come  in,  so  Concord  has  changed.  There  are  many  changes.  Even  the 
Thoreau  Society  is  changing.  I  just  hope  that  the  people  who  have  been  the 
staunch  local  caretakers  of  the  Thoreau  tradition,  caring  for  him  in  his  landscape, 
on  his  ground,  are  not  set  aside  in  all  the  change.  That  would  be  very  sad;  I  love  all 
of  them. 

I:  You  treat  the  issue  of  outside  commercial  interests  in  God  in  Con- 
cord— for  example,  the  wonderful  scene  in  which  hundreds  of  tires  from  the 
mysterious  "lot  seventeen"  are  dumped  in  the  street. 

JL:  All  during  the  writing  of  the  book  I  didn't  know  what  lot  seventeen 
was!  I  didn't  want  it  to  be  really  toxic  and  the  tires  occurred  to  me  at  the  very  last 
minute.  I  could  see  them  rolling  down  the  avenue.  I  do  worry  about  being  sued  by 
an  important  guy  from  Boston  Properties  because  this  idea  comes  close  to  the 
truth.  He  bought  the  corner  of  Route [s]  2  and  126  for  office  property  right  across 
from  the  dump,  which  is  very  close  to  Walden.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place 
would  be  different.  Another  guy  from  Lincoln  wanted  to  build  condominiums  on 
Bear  Garden  Hill  near  Fairhaven  Bay,  and  I  put  those  two  real  instances  into  one 
by  having  Walden  Green  [the  housing  development  in  God  in  Concord]  behind 
the  high  school  on  Route  2,  very  close  to  where  Boston  Properties  was  going  to 
build. 

I:  You  always  have  several  story  strands  in  your  novels.  You've  said  you 
use  a  story  board  with  "post  it"  squares  to  organize  your  plots? 

JL:  Yes,  with  little  pictures  that  you  can  move  around.  They're  a  big 
help.  For  a  mystery  you  have  to  have  the  damn  plot,  some  direction  you're  going. 
I  once  wrote  a  book  in  which  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  going  and  that  was 
wonderful,  like  life — you  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  every  day.  It's 
called  Paper  Chains,  a  children's  book,  and  it  was  so  much  fun.  I've  got  a  whole 
lot  left  over  because  it  fell  very  flat.  But  in  a  mystery  you  have  to  know  where  it's 
going  to  end.  Right  now,  this  minute,  I'm  working  on  this  book  that  has  Darwin  in 
it  and  I'm  trying  to  work  out  a  plot  that  has  some  connection  with  the  University 
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Museum  in  Oxford — the  science  museum — and  with  Darwin  and  Lewis  Carroll. 
The  working  title  is  The  Last  Dodo,  and  I've  wanted  to  write  it  for  a  couple  of 
years.  The  University  Museum  was  the  inspiration  for  the  architecture  of  Memo- 
rial Hall  in  The  Memorial  Hall  Murders,  but  it  also  matches  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  built  about  the  same  time.  Some  of  Darwin's 
Beagle  collection  is  in  the  University  Museum,  with  his  own  labels,  but  the  most 
charming  thing  about  the  museum  is  that  the  remains  of  the  last  dodo  are  there. 
The  last  dodo — it  did  not  survive  in  the  struggle  for  life,  you  see.  There's  a 
painting  of  the  dodo  beside  the  remains,  and  it  was  this  painting  that  inspired  the 
mathematician  Charles  Dodgson  [Lewis  Carroll]  to  put  it  into  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. I  want  to  make  the  dodo  partly  jabberwocky  and  partly  Darwinian.  Darwin 
is  my  new  hero,  and  I've  been  reading  the  Origin  of  Species.  It's  so  hard!  But  it's 
fascinating — one  of  the  foundations  of  the  modern  world. 

I:  If  characters  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  place  and  its  history,  and  your 
characters  for  the  Darwin  book  haven't  arisen  yet,  are  you  feeling  at  all  anxious? 

JL:  The  reason  I'm  working  on  this  book  now  is  that  I  applied  last 
August  for  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  for  "a  mystery  writer  in  mid-career  to  work  in 
Oxford."  It  just  seemed  made  in  heaven,  but  I  didn't  get  it.  Before  I  get  any 
money  for  a  book  from  the  publisher,  I  have  to  satisfy  my  editor  that  there  will  be 
a  book,  so  that  she  believes  in  it.  That's  hard,  but  it's  good  for  me  to  have  to  get 
started.  Otherwise  I  might  flounder  for  months  trying  to  find  a  story.  I  decided 
that  all  I  could  do  now  was  to  try  to  work  out  the  plot  ahead  of  time,  which  is 
backwards. 

I:  So  this  is  a  new  approach  for  you — an  experiment? 

JL:  Right.  I've  seen  the  museum — I  had  a  wonderful  conducted  tour 
with  the  director,  who  showed  me  all  sorts  of  little  behind-the-scenes  places,  and 
I've  got  books  about  the  museum  and  about  Oxford.  I'll  work  out  the  bones  of  the 
story,  which  is  always  awfully  hard,  and  next  spring  get  over  there  and  spend  a 
month  drawing  pictures  and  filling  in  the  blanks.  I'm  struggling  to  see  how  things 
fit  together  and  how  people  and  their  actions  fit  into  the  setting.  I  want  to  include 
the  fact  that  some  people  doubt  whether  the  Origin  of  Species  is  correct,  but  there 
is  also  a  movement  saying  that  Darwin  was  more  right  than  we  think.  I  want  to  get 
into  all  of  this  stuff  without  being  pedantic  or  too  historical,  but  it's  very  difficult! 

I:  Not  only  are  you  not  pedantic  but  you  also  have  some  very  funny 
characters  and  situations  in  your  novels. 

JL:  Yes,  the  question  once  came  up  about  whether  there  were  any 
mystery  writers  who  are  not  funny.  I  don't  think  P.D.  James  is  funny.  I  don't 
think  Tony  Hillerman  is  funny — he's  serious,  and  he  has  serious  things  to  say.  If 
he  has  humor,  it's  low-keyed  irony  that's  very,  very  good.  You  don't  have  to  be 
funny,  but  my  idea  is,  be  funny  if  you  can,  and  maybe  I've  overdone  it  because 
people  say,  oh,  your  book  was  so  funny!  And  I  say,  "but  it  was  serious!"  I  now 
have  a  cautionary  feeling  about  being  funny.  But  also  I  think  I  have  too  pompous 
a  faith  in  my  seriousness,  and  I'm  happy  to  have  people  think  I'm  funny,  too. 
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I:  The  Darwin  book  is  not  only  serious  but  very  complex.  How  did  you 
decide  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  complicated  and  historically  detailed? 

JL:  I  like  the  feeling  of  taking  on  an  enormous  project.  I  think  all  writers 
must  have  this  burden  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  but  gladly.  You  have  this 
enormous  job  ahead  of  you.  Its  a  huge  task  and  you're  going  to  carry  it  around  for 
a  year  or  two.  Its  going  to  be  the  thing  closest  to  your  heart,  and  it  better  be 
something  you  care  about — that's  what's  so  important. 

I:  How  do  you  feel  between  books? 

JL:  Well,  I  immediately  start  looking  toward  another  book,  as  I  am  now. 
I  can't  imagine  not  living  this  way,  and  I  think  most  writers  must  be  that  way.  I 
have  to  work  every  single  day — if  not  writing,  then  gathering  materials  or  working 
on  pictures.  The  project  is  this  big,  cloudy  thing  like  a  boil  coming  out  of  my 
forehead,  but  in  every  draft  the  plot  becomes  more  focused.  I  start  with  this 
hopeless  thing,  and  I  think,  I  can't  do  it  this  time,  it's  too  hard!  I  plug  away  at  it, 
and  I  know  from  past  experience  that  I  can  probably  pull  it  off,  but  each  time  it 
seems  hopeless.  It  gradually  gets  more  realized,  is  the  word  I  like  to  use — there's 
more  to  it  as  I  draw  the  episodes  together  and  the  characters  demand  certain 
things. 

I:  This  is  the  device  of  drawing  the  lines  of  your  plot  together — you've 
said  it's  like  drawing  the  string  tight  around  the  top  of  a  bag. 

JL:  Exactly.  The  plot  lines  spread  out  farther  and  farther  as  you  write 
and  then  you  think,  I've  got  to  pull  these  things  together,  and  so  you  start  making 
interim  motions,  centripetal  instead  of  centrifugal.  Its  the  hard  plodding  that  gets 
you  somewhere.  But  then,  I  do  think  that  this  happy  notion — this  thing  that  makes 
the  plot  worthwhile — comes  from  somewhere  else.  It's  not  rational,  and  it's  more 
than  just  the  logical  movement  of  the  plot.  You  don't  know  where  it  comes  from, 
but  it  makes  the  page  jell. 

I:  In  The  Fledgling  you  have  a  variety  of  very  delicate  imagery — tufts  of 
silk  and  goose  feathers,  all  described  differently  each  time,  especially  in  the 
descriptions  of  what  it  was  like  to  fly. 

JL:  I  read  a  children's  book  by  Penelope  Farmer,  a  British  writer,  called 
The  Summer  Birds  . . .  about  a  class  of  school  children  who  all  learn  to  fly  one 
summer.  It's  very  airy  and  floating,  and  the  sense  of  flight  is  delightful.  I  wanted 
to  do  that,  too.  We  lived  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  Sandy  Pond,  around  the  corner, 
and  we  loved  to  watch  the  Canada  geese  coming  and  going.  We  hear  them  go  over 
now,  but  we  don't  see  them  taking  off  and  landing,  and  that's  a  wonderful  sight. 
They  don't  come  down  on  Walden  Pond  as  they  do  in  The  Fledgling — I  think  it's 
too  much  used — but  I  needed  to  use  Walden  Pond,  and  I  wanted  to  use  the  geese. 

I:  You  are  completely  immersed  in  the  Darwin  project  now,  but  your 
book  that  is  coming  out  next  is  about  astronomy,  isn't  it? 

JL:  Yes,  the  working  title  is  The  Shortest  Day,  and  it  will  be  published  in 
the  fall  of  1995.    It's  set  in  Memorial  Hall.    There's  a  connection  between  the 
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Christmas  revels,  which  are  the  same  as  the  winter  solstice  revels,  and  they  go 
back  to  the  necessity  to  bring  back  the  sun,  so  I've  got  a  solar  astronomer  in  the 
story.  The  ancients  wanted  to  bring  the  sun  back  because  they  were  cold  and 
hungry,  and  so  I  also  have  homeless  people  who  are  a  modern  version  of  that 
aspect  of  the  revels.  I  tried  to  tie  a  string  around  the  revels,  the  astronomer,  and  the 
homeless  people  to  get  them  together. 

I:  How  do  you  go  about  illustrating  your  books? 

JL:  I'm  doing  the  drawings  for  The  Shortest  Day  now.  I  go  in  almost 
every  day  to  Cambridge  to  draw  the  setting — the  Harvard  Yard  and  Memorial 
Hall  and  elegant  places  like  that,  and  a  few  grungy  places.  I'm  doing  the  drawings 
the  easy  way,  using  a  pen  from  the  beginning  instead  of  drawing  carefully  with  a 
pencil  and  measuring  things.  When  you  draw  with  a  pen  you  can't  erase,  so  you 
start  in  the  middle  and  work  out,  and  it  doesn't  much  matter  how  it  comes  out — the 
wilder  the  better.  You  don't  have  to  redraw  and  redraw,  although  I  do  improve 
things  slightly.  The  drawings  come  out  clumsier  this  way,  but  I  think  they're 
fresher  than  when  they've  been  laboriously  redone.  I'm  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
time  drawing  the  pictures  for  the  Darwin  book.  Think  of  the  subjects  you  can 
draw  at  Oxford  University! 

I:  I'm  amazed  at  the  areas  of  knowledge  and  number  of  details  that  you 
include  in  your  mysteries.  For  example,  in  Divine  Inspiration  the  information 
about  organ  pipes. 

JL:  I  had  a  lot  of  help  and  instruction  from  four  or  five  organist  friends. 
The  voicing  of  the  pipes  was  very  hard  to  understand,  but  they  vetted  the 
manuscript  after  I  wrote  it.  They  all  came  to  lunch  and  we  discussed  each  page. 
They  were  just  great. 

I:  How  do  you  feel  about  revision? 

JL:  Oh,  I  hate  it,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  I  have  a  wonderful  editor,  but 
she's  very  uncommunicative,  except  when  she  gets  around  at  last  to  writing  me  a 
four-page  letter  full  of  close-written  comments  on  things  that  need  to  be  fixed. 
I've  already  revised  The  Shortest  Day  five  times — I've  got  it  down  to  five  drafts. 
It  used  to  be  six,  but  the  word  processor  does  help.  I  didn't  like  using  a  computer 
at  first,  it  took  a  long  time.  I  love  my  laser  printer  especially  because  I  can  put 
decorations  on  the  page.  Beside  the  title  I  put  a  "whing-ding"  and  that's  fun.  I 
love  turning  in  nice-looking  pages. 

I:  You  seem  to  get  story  ideas  from  so  many  different  areas  and 
disciplines — for  instance,  entomology  in  Natural  Enemy.  Are  you  particularly 
fond  of  entomology? 

JL:  No.  No,  I'm  not  interested  in  entomology,  except  as  a  part  of  life. 
The  animals  and  insects — especially  in  the  country — are  all  around  you.  People 
are  moving  in  this  cloud  of  their  creation.  I  like  showing  what  seems  like  the  dark 
side  of  the  life  around  you.  Bugs  do  turn  up  in  your  real  life,  they're  the  itchy  side 
of  life — and  it  intrudes!  And  they're  hugely  important  in  the  natural  world. 
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I:  You  presented  such  a  detailed  and  wonderful  picture  of  the  spider's 
life-cycle  in  the  Natural  Enemy.  It's  such  a  sympathetic  portrait  of  this  . . .  mother! 

JL:  It's  a  nice,  sweet  barn  spider — the  same  as  the  spider  in  Charlotte 's 
Web — and  it  makes  a  web  in  the  doorway.  I  wanted  to  write  a  story  set  in  my 
house,  with  an  imaginary  garden.  I  was  going  to  make  a  beautiful,  formal  English 
garden  all  around  it  but  then  I  decided,  no,  because  I  read  Mary  Stewart,  and  she 
had  done  a  similar  thing,  with  beautiful,  rosy  brick  and  circular  driveways,  and 
canopied  beds,  and  I  thought,  oh,  no,  that's  stupid!  It's  not  me,  and  so  I  put  it 
aside.  But  then,  one  day  I  was  coming  through  the  hedge,  and  there  was  a  big 
spider  web  in  the  way,  and  I  thought,  I  know  something  about  that  hedge — nobody 
else  has  gone  through  there  in  the  time  it  takes  a  spider  to  build  a  web.  So  at  the 
end  of  the  book  I  have  somebody  say  that  they  had  gone  through  a  hedge  when 
they  hadn't  because  the  web  was  there — and  then  I  had  to  find  out  about  spiders. 
If  I  was  going  to  use  that  device  I  couldn't  just  have  this  spider  come  in  at  the  end 
like  a  spider  ex  machina.  I  had  to  put  the  spider  in  at  the  beginning  and  have  it 
going  through  its  life  cycle.  I  didn't  find  spiders  easy  to  understand,  but  I  had  a  lot 
of  help.  I  had  a  thousand  spiders  in  the  dining  room  at  one  point.  A  nice  man  at 
the  Harvard  Museum  of  comparative  zoology  scooped  up  a  lot  of  little  spiders  for 
me  and  told  me  how  to  make  web  frames  for  them.  The  spiders  had  egg  sacs,  and 
out  popped  hundreds  of  baby  spiders,  so  I  had  all  these  spiders  to  watch.  I  fed 
them  mosquitoes  and  I  kept  track  of  every  one  of  the  ones  that  I  kept.  I  watched 
them  behave,  so  at  least  I  knew  something  about  them.  But  I  really  don't  like  bugs 
very  well. 

I:  That  must  be  part  of  your  special  ability  as  a  writer — It  wouldn't  occur 
to  me  to  think  when  I  see  a  web  in  an  opening,  now  no  one  else  has  come  this  way. 

JL:  Yes,  it  means  you're  always  looking.  I  instantly  said,  now  why  don't 
I  put  that  together  with  this  idea  about  the  house.  And  we  don't  have  a  beautiful, 
English  garden,  we  have  the  wild  edge  of  the  wilderness  out  there — that's  the  way 
it  really  is. 

I:  And  that's  the  way  it  is  in  Natural  Enemy.  And  you  have  those 
wonderful  women. 

JL:  Do  you  know  who  they  are?  Who  they  really  are? — they're  Virginia 
and  Vanessa  Woolf — my  idea  of  those  two,  my  impression  of  how  they  looked.  I 
think  of  Virginia  as  I  do  the  character  in  the  book,  rushing  into  a  conversation 
"with  a  warble  of  absurd  loquacity,  her  eyes  alight  with  amusement,  her  long 
fingers  waving  in  the  air,  her  dazzling  metaphor  left  hanging." 

I:  Do  your  characters  take  on  a  life  of  their  own?  Do  they  change  as  your 
plot  develops? 

JL:  They  certainly  do  when  they  are  going  well.  If  they  don't,  then  they 
stay  paper  thin.  The  action  has  to  come  from  the  characters.  Somebody  like 
Aristotle  said  that  character  is  fate,  and  it  dawned  on  me  after  I  had  written  ever  so 
many  books,  gosh,  that's  true!  The  fate  of  these  people  should  come  out  of  their 
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character,  and  of  course,  everybody  who  writes  should  know  that.  I  also  have  to 
be  conscious  of  the  necessity  to  keep  them  from  becoming  stereotypes.  It's  easy 
to  make  my  good  guys  partly  bad,  but  it's  hard  to  make  bad  guys  partly  good.  I  did 
enjoy  having  the  goose  hunter  in  The  Fledgling,  one  of  my  children's  books,  be 
perfectly  awful.  I  realized  years  later  that  I  had  stolen  him  and  Miss  Prawn  from 
one  of  T.  H.  White's  books,  Mistress  Masham's  Repose,  a  marvelous  book  for 
children.  So  I  have  two  characters  there  that  are  really  nasty  and  you  enjoy  their 
being  nasty.  I  think  children  like  it — they  tell  me  they  do — but  librarians  don't. 
They  think  they  are  too  stereotyped  and  not  like  real  life.  But  I  loved  doing  it, 
except  that  I  was  sorry  when  I  realized  I  had  cribbed  them. 

I:  Do  you  have  regrets  about  any  other  characters  that  you  have  created? 

JL:  I  was  about  to  bring  this  up.  There's  a  homosexual  villain  in  the 
Gardner  Museum  story,  and  I  have  a  dear  Lesbian  friend  who  wrote  to  me  and  said 
she  wished  I  hadn't  done  that,  and  it  was  only  after  I  got  her  letter  that  I  thought, 
oh,  my  God!  How  could  I  have  done  it!  At  that  very  moment  I  was  writing  about 
another  nasty  person  who  was  Gay,  and  I  instantly  changed  her  sex  to  a  man 
instead  of  a  woman  so  she  wouldn't  be  Gay  because  it  really  didn't  matter  to  the 
story  that  she — he — was.  It  was  dumb  to  do  it  once,  but  to  do  it  twice  would  be 
impossible! 

I:  You  often  revisit  certain  themes  and  ideas.  Your  books  seem  to  come 
in  pairs.  Do  you  deliberately  return  to  certain  interests  that  you  have? 

JL:  I  didn't  realize  I  did  that.  I'm  always  worried  that  I'm  going  to  run 
out  of  subjects.  It  would  be  terrible  to  run  out! 

I:  Have  you  had  story  ideas  that  didn't  turn  out  well? 

JL:  There's  one  book  I  spent  four  years  on — it  was  my  second  mystery. 
After  the  first  one  I  thought,  oh,  I  can  do  this  again,  but  the  next  one  was  all  wrong. 
It  was  set  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  old  manse  and  was  full  of  Hawthorne.  It's 
sort  of  painful  to  think  about — my  editor  turned  it  down,  and  I  was  heartbroken 
because  I  had  spent  all  that  time  on  it.  I  think  every  writer  has  a  book  in  the  attic 
somewhere  that  didn't  make  it. 

I:  One  of  your  books  that  did  make  it  is  Good  and  Dead,  which  is  about 
mercy  killing.  What's  the  genesis  of  that  mystery? 

JL:  I  was  desperately  looking  for  something  to  write  about.  I  thought  I'd 
write  about  my  church  because  I  know  so  much  about  it  and  its  history  and  its 
thick,  rich  setting.  I  got  the  whole  thing  almost  done,  and  my  husband  and 
everybody  else  said,  "you  can't  do  that!"  You  can't  have  a  real  building,  a  real 
place,  with  fictional  people  who  have  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

I:  You  mean  that  it  would  seem  like  a  ghastly  roman  a  clef! 

JL:  Yes.  I  was  disgusted  because  I  wanted  to  use  the  past  history  of  this 
church.  So  I  invented  a  town — it  was  the  first  time  I  had  done  that — and  squeezed 
it  into  the  map  and  connected  it  to  Concord  and  to  Lincoln.  I  drew  pictures  of  real 
places  and  pretended  they  were  in  this  town.  The  idea  of  the  Hemlock  Society  had 
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been  hanging  around  in  my  mind  as  something  I  could  use  as  a  motive  for  killing. 
I  don't  think  people  in  my  church  liked  it  because  the  pictures  come  from  that 
church,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  it  was  their  own  church. 

I:  I  remember  that  the  Gardner  Museum  wasn't  pleased  about  your  use  of 
their  museum  in  Murder  at  the  Gardner,  either. 

JL:  Yes,  that's  true.  I  think  maybe  it  was  ruthless  of  me  to  use  my  church 
in  Good  and  Dead.  I  think  writers  tend  to  be  ruthless.  You  see  this  thing  that  you 
want  to  write  about  and,  by  God,  you'll  write  about  it,  and  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king! 
But,  sometimes  it  might  hurt  people's  feelings,  and  I'm  sorry  about  that. 

I:  After  Good  and  Dead,  you  do  touch  again  on  aging  and  death  in  Divine 
Inspiration.  The  aging  Edith  Frederick  is  a  complex  character — there's  much 
that's  moving  and  poignant  about  your  characterization  of  her. 

JL:  There's  an  awful  lot  of  my  feeling  in  her  about  getting  old.  She's 
very  much  a  woman  of  her  time,  as  we  all  are.  I  was  listening  to  a  man  being 
interviewed  on  National  Public  Radio,  and  I  didn't  even  need  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  talking  about  to  know  that  he  was  my  generation.  The  tone  of  his  voice  and 
his  speech — the  "old  codgerness"  of  him  made  me  realize  that  he  is  my  age.  I 
didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  him.  It  wasn't  just  that  it  was  an  old  man's  voice; 
it  was  the  way  he  talked  and  the  constructions  he  used.  Edith  Frederick  is  of  her 
time  and  can't  escape  it.  She  wants  to  be  "with  it,"  as  I  do,  but  we  can't — only  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Edith  feels  that  she  used  to  be  a  woman  of  consequence  and 
position  and  now  she  is  sort  of  invisible  and  people  don't  see  her  on  the  street. 
They  ignore  her.  I've  noticed  that  about  old  people,  the  older  they  are  the  less  you 
see  them.  Edith  feels  that  she  has  become  invisible,  and  she  sees  that  it  is  all 
abandoning  her. 

I:  Edith's  aging  and  death  are  much  grimmer  than  scenes  in  other  books 
like  God  in  Concord,  in  which  Jack  Markey's  death  is  very  funny.  Were  you 
feeling  grimmer? 

JL:  I  certainly  share  her  attitude  about  being  old.  I  feel  that  probably 
most  of  the  elderly — especially  women — feel  this  way.  It  would  be  so  much  more 
graceful  to  accept  your  age,  and  say,  oh,  there  are  so  many  good  things  about  it, 
but  I  think  there  is  nothing  good  about  it.  Well,  I  do  think  you  have  seen  more  of 
the  world  and  become  more  accepting,  and  analyze  some  things  better.  But  I've 
lost  the  ability  to  be  fantastic.  Everything  is  very  flat  and  factual,  and  it's  my  age. 
It's  the  wonderful  disconnections  you  can  put  together  when  you  are  younger  that 
just  come  out  of  the  blue,  and  now  you  have  to  fight  for  anything  that  isn't  flat  and 
factual. 

I:  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  feminist  in  any  way? 

JL:  Oh,  I've  been  waked  up  by  feminists.  During  the  Vietnam  War  I  was 
just  a  happy  suburban  wife,  and  a  strong-minded  young  woman  who  was  in  the 
New  England  Resistance  came  out  to  talk  to  a  little  group  of  women  from  our 
church  about  the  Sanctuary  issue.  She  was  a  divinity  student,  but  she  was  tough! 
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She  was  talking  about  women,  and  I  said  something  about  being  so  happy,  and  she 
said,  "neutered  cats  are  also  happy."  And  I  thought,  that's  right!  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  be  so  happy!  But  I  woke  up  and  saw  what  those  women  were  talking 
about.  And  of  course  they  were  wildly  radical  and  that  was  fine.  I  mean,  we  were 
being  wildly  radical,  too,  about  the  war.  We  were  swept  up  against  it — violent 
feelings!  That  was  a  crucial  time  that  changed  us  all.  But  I  caught  on  to  feminism 
slowly,  and  my  books  I  think  show  that  I  just  didn't  get  it.  But  eventually  I  caught 
on. 

I:  You  were  involved  with  the  Sanctuary  movement  and  were  radical 
politically  during  that  time? 

JL:  Yes,  Bill  and  I,  along  with  a  lot  of  our  friends.  We  had  a  wonderful 
friend,  Alvin  Levin,  who  was  a  leader  in  all  these  movements  and  in  our  attempts 
politically  to  elect  people,  and  occasionally  we  were  successful. 

.  I:  This  must  be  the  "civil  disobedience"  side  of  your  personality. 

JL:  Yes,  there's  a  children's  book  called  The  Fragile  Flag.  It's  my 
favorite  one  of  all  the  ones  I've  written — of  all  the  books — because  it  comes  out  of 
that  experience  of  demonstrations  and  protests,  although  it's  on  a  different  subject. 
It's  about  the  anti-nuclear  protests,  although  I  was  thinking  about  the  Vietnam 
War  when  I  wrote  it. 

I:  All  of  your  characters  tend  to  be  rounded  and  complex,  even  the  minor 
ones.  In  much  of  today's  fiction  there  are  often  very  neutral  or  unpleasant  central 
characters.  Do  you  enjoy  that  kind  of  fiction? 

JL:  I  often  think  in  reading  these  books  that  the  heroes,  if  they  are 
male — and  especially  if  they  are  first-person  characters — are  just  blanks.  Many  of 
these  figures  have  no  personality.  They  merely  act.  Their  faces  are  blank  and  they 
never  show  any  emotion.  They  don't  have  anything  but  ruthless  responses.  In  Le 
Carre's  mystery  The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold,  the  main  character  is 
absolutely  blank.  You  see  the  same  types  on  television — the  American  "private 
eye,"  for  example.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  these  characters — big  macho  guys 
who  show  nothing,  so  there's  a  blankness  and  an  emptiness  at  the  center  of  the 
story,  and  I  don't  like  that. 

I:  As  you  have  pointed  out,  you  don't  have  the  "griminess"  of  the  hard- 
boiled  detective  novel  in  your  writing. 

JL:  No.  I  don't,  and  I  wish  I  could.  I  can't,  I  don't  know  that  kind  of  life. 
I've  got  two  women  friends — Linda  Barnes  and  Susan  Kelly — who  write  myster- 
ies with  tough,  modern,  women  detectives  in  them,  and  they  write  hard-boiled, 
tough  books  set  in  grungy  parts  of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  They're  funny, 
marvelous  writers.  I'm  just  too  "ladylike,"  you  know,  compared  to  them,  but  I 
carry  on  with  what  I  know  how  to  do.  I've  lived  all  my  life  in  this  sweet  suburb,  or 
in  a  place  like  it. 

I:  Your  mysteries  always  have  a  romance  as  one  of  the  plot  lines. 
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JL:  I've  been  chastised  for  that.  Two  characters  hate  each  other  in  the 
beginning  and  they  love  each  other  in  the  end.  It's  so  obvious  and  hackneyed,  but 
I  like  to  show  love  rather  than  say  it.  If  you  compare  American  and  British 
television,  the  British  don't  bother  to  say  "I  love  you,"  but  that's  all  the  Americans 
can  say.  It's  corny  and  unsubtle.  The  British  certainly  show  people  in  love,  but 
they  don't  have  to  say  it.  I  do  feel  that  a  love  affair  is  a  line  of  suspense.  If 
characters  meet  and  instantly  fall  in  bed  together,  then  there's  no  suspense,  so  you 
trill  it  out  until  the  end  of  the  book.  It's  like  the  movies  of  the  '30s  and  '40s.  We 
are  all  stuck  with  what  we  are  brought  up  on,  and  I  was  brought  up  on  those 
movies.  Even  though  I  don't  think  about  them,  they  form  the  structure  around 
which  I'm  going  to  write,  whether  I  want  them  to  or  not!  That  is  no  longer  the 
structure  that  young  women  are  given,  so  they  are  going  to  have  a  different  shape 
to  their  books.  I  also  use  plots  from  Jane  Austen  and  Barchester  Towers  and  the 
relations  that  the  women  have  with  the  men  and  borrow  them  and  don't  feel  too 
much  that  I'm  plagiarizing.  I  borrowed  from  Persuasion  in  Dark  Nantucket  Noon, 
and  in  The  Transcendental  Murder  I  used  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  in  God  in 
Concord  I  was  using  Barchester  Towers,  and  I'm  going  to  use  Barchester  Towers 
again,  I  think,  in  the  next  book,  a  different  conjunction  of  people.  Working  out 
plots  is  hard  for  me,  so  if  I  can  find  one  already  manufactured  I'll  take  it.  I  saw 
How  Green  Is  My  Valley  on  television  recently.  I  loved  it  when  I  saw  it  forty  years 
ago,  but  I  realized  that  that's  what  I'd  come  from.  I  wished  that  I'd  come  from 
something  a  little  more  real  and  cold-blooded  and  not  so  sentimental  and  juicy. 
The  point  is  that  a  young  person  should  be  careful  of  what  they  read  and  watch  if 
they  want  to  be  writers. 

I:  And  yet,  haven't  you  said  that  people  "make  themselves? 

JL:  That  phrase  is  from  The  Boyhood  of  Grace  Jones  where  she  says,  "I 
made  myself."  But  yes,  I  do  think  that.  I  don't  think  we  are  just  products  of 
environment  and  genetics.  I  do  think  we  make  ourselves. 

I:  How  do  you  respond  to  reviews  of  your  mysteries?  Marilyn  Stassio  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  liked  Divine  Inspiration,  but  not  God  in 
Concord.  She  liked  your  drawings  and  the  nature  writing,  but  she  said  that  the 
mystery  elements  recede  before  a  "wish  fulfillment  fantasy,"  and  about  your 
characters  she  said  that  in  their  "whimsical  company  only  the  woodthrush  seems 
strong  and  true." 

JL:  Oh,  I  was  horribly  disappointed.  When  I  see  something  like  that  I 
think,  oh,  my  editor  is  going  to  be  disappointed  because  they're  trying  their  best  to 
lift  me  up  and  make  me  fly,  but  I  keep  flopping  to  the  ground — falling  out  of  the 
nest.  I  know  that  they're  not  making  enough  money  from  my  books,  so  one  wants 
a  good  review  for  the  sake  of  one's  editor  and  for  her  enthusiasm  about  your  work. 
I  don't  want  to  let  them  down. 

I:  Those  of  us  who  appreciate  your  writing  think  that  your  work  really 
breaks  out  of  the  mystery  genre  and  that  you  are  writing  a  different  kind  of  novel. 
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JL:  I  know  that  I  don't  worry  about  being  a  mystery  writer.  I  do  write 
mysteries — they  have  to  have  Homer  Kelly  and  they  have  to  have  a  crime,  but  I 
don't  really  read  mysteries  any  more  because  I  find  they  bore  me.  You've  got  the 
crime  and  the  red  herrings — it's  either  this  person  or  that  person — and  that  doesn't 
interest  me  particularly.  I  don't  care  as  much  about  keeping  a  secret  as  I  probably 
should.  I  wish  I  did  keep  secrets  because  it's  fun  to  be  surprised  at  the  end,  but  I'm 
satisfied  with  just  a  few  little  surprises.  P.D.  James  is  a  marvelous  writer,  but  in 
some  of  her  books  it's  as  though  she  had  a  fan  of  cards,  and  she'll  say,  well,  it  was 
this  one,  and  later  on  you  discover,  no,  it  was  this  one,  then  this  one,  and  the  one  at 
the  end  doesn't  have  much  more  reason  to  be  the  one  than  do  the  others.  I  prefer  to 
show  the  development  of  the  crime — why  somebody  did  something. 

I:  And  Agatha  Christie? 

JL:  Well,  I  think  her  writing  is  very  wooden,  and  her  characters  stereo- 
typed— the  little  village  vicar,  for  example.  She  typifies  the  kind  of  writing  I  try 
so  hard  to  avoid — I  don't  want  to  be  classified  as  a  "cozy."  I  don't  like  Miss 
Marple — at  least,  I  don't  like  the  way  she's  portrayed  on  the  screen  by  Joan 
Hickson  [in  the  BBC  Mystery  series.]  I  think  she's  very  dead.  I  loved  the  Miss 
Marple  mystery  movies  with  Margaret  Rutherford  because  Miss  Marple  is  an 
entirely  different  person  in  them.  But  Agatha  Christie's  plots  in  her  books  are 
tight  and  well-constructed.  She  does  that  very  well.  In  Christie  and  Margery 
Allingham  there  is  also  that  upper  class  social  attitude — the  servants  are  always 
pulling  their  forelocks,  and  I  get  tired  of  that.  Dorothy  Sayers  has  that  attitude, 
too,  but  there's  more  of  an  edge  to  her.  I  love  Tony  Hillerman  because  he's  so 
much  more.  I'd  enjoy  writing  a  novel  that  didn't  have  a  crime  in  it,  but  I'd  be 
throwing  myself  into  really  tough  competition.  I  have  some  kind  of  a  readership 
now.  When  you  rea.d  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  every  Sunday  and  see  all 
those  books — it's  the  struggle  for  existence — how  would  you  force  yourself  a 
little  corner  in  it,  whereas  I've  got  a  little  corner  now  and  I  think  I'd  better  stick  to 
it. 

I:  You  talk  almost  as  if  you  see  your  reputation  slipping  away,  whereas  I 
have  the  impression,  as  do  those  I  talk  to  and  share  your  mysteries  with,  that  your 
reputation  is  growing  and  you're  attracting  new  readers. 

JL:  Good!  Tell  my  editor.  I'm  always  afraid  that  I'm  going  to  lose  the 
younger  readers.  When  I  give  a  talk  it's  often  to  a  ladies  club.  And  there  are  reams 
of  nice,  sweet  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  and  I  worry  that  the  younger  ones  don't  read 
my  books,  so  I'm  always  delighted  when  there's  a  younger  person  who  does.  I 
had  a  letter  the  other  day  that  said,  oh,  I  like  your  books,  but  do  you  have  to  put  in 
all  those  four-letter  words — well!  I'm  so  pleased  when  I  get  those.  I  was  listening 
to  the  radio  as  I  was  finishing  Divine  Inspiration,  and  there  was  an  author  who  was 
getting  a  big  play,  and  I  was  jealous.  He  read  a  little  bit,  and  it  was  very  sexy.  I 
thought,  I  can  do  that,  too!  So  I  put  in  one  little  paragraph  of  a  sex  scene  in  my 
book. 
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I:  It  was  great,  but  very  short! 

JL:  Yeah,  it  goes  very  fast!  But  it  has  to  have  some  reason  for  existing. 
I'm  shy  and  prudish  [laughs].  At  least,  I  certainly  used  to  be,  but  I  do  have  a 
conscience-stricken  feeling  that  I  should  put  a  little  more  of  that  stuff  in  to  prove 
that  I'm  not  just  an  old,  has-been  lady.  Maybe  it's  a  sop  to  younger  people — a 
selfish  kind  of  exploitation. 

I:  Of  the  mystery  novels  you've  written,  which  is  your  favorite? 

JL:  Oh,  The  Memorial  Hall  Murder  because  of  the  building  itself  and 
because  of  the  music. 

I:  You  seem  to  take  criticisms  very  much  to  heart. 

JL:  Whenever  I  read  reviews  like  Stassio's,  I  assume  they're  right.  But  I 
learn  something  from  them.  It's  good  to  realize  that  everybody  doesn't  love  your 
books  because  mostly  you  just  hear  praise.  You  rarely  get  a  criticism  face  to  face. 
I  do  have  a  good  friend  who  is  very  frank,  and  he  told  me  that  he  can't  stand  Mary 
Kelly  [Detective  Homer  Kelly's  wife],  that  whenever  she  appears  on  a  page  he's 
bored  to  death.  So  I've  taken  that  to  heart.  She's  too  nice,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  about  that. 

I:  Talk  about  your  readership!  You'll  have  a  lot  of  mad  folks  on  your 
hands  if  you  try  to  do  away  with  Mary  Kelly.  Homer  tends  to  grump  at  people, 
and  I  think  you're  instincts  are  good  because  Mary's  such  a  good  balance  to 
Homer. 

JL:  Well,  you're  right.  I  won't.  He  needs  someone  to  hold  him  down  a 
little.  I  think  she  represents  common  sense.  Homer  has  no  common  sense  at  all, 
so  she's  a  balance  to  his  far-flung  euphoria. 

I:  In  Divine  Inspiration  Homer  didn't  really  have  a  very  central  role. 

JL:  Yeah,  people  complain  about  that.  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  just  use 
him  as  a  common  thread  and  have  other  people  do  the  work.  I  do  always  have  to 
work  him  in,  and  my  editors  are  always  saying,  "Get  him  in  there  sooner,  get  him 
to  work! 

I:  I  consider  Homer  to  be  just  one  among  many  good  characters.  For 
example,  Alan  Starr  in  Divine  Inspiration  is  not  only  a  central  character,  but  a  kind 
of  "nurturing  father"  as  well.  Did  you  have  that  idea  in  mind? 

JL:  He  needed  to  be  like  that  because  he  finds  that  baby.  The  baby  is  a 
real  baby,  you  know.  My  friend  Betty  Levin  and  I  were  driving  along  Linnaean 
Street  in  Cambridge  and  there  was  a  baby  on  the  corner  all  by  itself!  I  picked  up 
the  baby  and  found  its  mother,  who  looked  a  little  chagrined  at  getting  it  back.  But 
I  remembered  that  baby  for  years  and  finally  stuck  him  in  Divine  Inspiration. 

I:  You  also  include  real  philosophical  and  social  issues  in  your  stories. 
You've  had  Thoreau  and  the  "Transcendental"  dimension  in  your  novels,  and  The 
Fragile  Flag  has  a  protest  and  anti-nuclear  theme,  but  in  your  recent  mysteries  you 
also  present  contemporary  social  issues — for  example,  people  on  welfare  in 
Divine  Inspiration  and  the  homeless  in  that  book  and  in  God  in  Concord. 
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JL:  Well,  they're  unavoidable.  If  you're  going  to  write  about  Boston, 
you're  going  to  write  about  people  on  the  street.  At  the  Harvard  Yard,  the  setting 
of  The  Shortest  Day,  the  contrast  between  the  comfortable  people  and  the  home- 
less people  just  hits  you  in  the  face.  It  would  be  false  to  write  about  what  was 
going  on  in  polite  circles  without  what  those  same  people  see  on  the  street.  It's  not 
right  to  say — as  Reagan  used  to  say — that  they  want  to  live  outside  in  the  cold. 

I:  In  Divine  Inspiration  does  baby  Charlie's  foster  mother  represent 
another  kind  of  social  issue? 

JL:  She  is  a  character  from  another  book.  I  love  to  keep  these  minor 
characters  moving  from  book  to  book.  Debbie  Buffington  in  Divine  Inspiration 
was  also  in  the  book  about  Emily  Dickinson.  She  had  a  baby  there  named  Elvis 
that  she  abandoned,  so  now  in  the  second  book  she's  got  another  baby  and  her  only 
source  of  income  is  to  be  a  foster  mother,  and  she  doesn't  do  very  well.  I  saw  that 
the  character  I  needed  was  just  exactly  like  Debbie  Buffington.  I've  got  a  number 
of  other  characters  who  keep  turning  up,  and  I  love  doing  that.  It's  an  inside  joke. 

I:  Outside  of  the  mystery  genre,  what  books  do  you  enjoy  sitting  down 
with  for  pleasure? 

JL:  I  try  to  keep  a  list  of  the  books  I  read.  An  awful  lot  of  them  are 
books-on-tape.  I  have  more  time  to  listen  than  I  do  to  read.  I  love  listening,  and 
I'll  listen  to  anything.  I  love  history — I  like  reading  history,  and  especially 
listening  to  it  on  tape.  I  also  love  letters  and  journals.  I  especially  love  Virginia 
Woolf!  It's  not  popular  to  be  a  Bloomsbury  person  any  more.  I  know  when  I  talk 
to  my  British  friends  they're  bored  with  the  whole  thing,  but  I'm  a  crazed  fan  of 
that  circle.  I  have  all  her  diaries  and  letters,  and  I  read  them  over  and  over — it's 
like  sucking  a  lollipop!  They're  so  sharp  and  clever,  and  mean  and  gossiping,  and 
brilliant!  She  was  a  marvelous  critic!  She  wrote  criticisms  of  just  about  every 
living  and  dead  writer.  I  know  she  wrote  about  Thoreau,  and  I'd  like  to  read  that. 

I:  You  mention  Emily  Dickinson  often.  Are  you  particularly  fond  of  her 
poetry? 

JL:  Oh,  yes!  There's  a  book  of  Dickinson  poems  called  Acts  of  Light 
with  wonderful  drawings  by  my  friend  Nancy  Burkert — that's  the  reason  for  the 
book — and  I  wrote  an  introduction.  I  read  and  love  all  Dickinson's  poems,  and  I 
love  her — I  can't  help  it.  I  love  to  think  how  she  ...  if  you  could  have  only  gotten 
some  of  these  wonderful  people  together — what  they  would  have  thought  of  one 
another!  Thoreau  knew  about  Darwin,  for  instance,  and  he  had  read  about  his 
Beagle  voyage. 

I:  Of  course,  you  did  get  Thoreau  and  Emily  Dickinson  together  in  The 
Transcendental  Murder. 

JL:  Yes,  that  was  totally  false.  She  knew  about  him,  though,  and  she 
loved  Walden  and  loved  his  other  work.  She  told  someone,  "If  you  know  Thoreau 
and  you  know  his  work,  from  this  moment  we  are  acquainted."  If  Darwin  and 
Thoreau  could  have  met,  that  would  have  been  wonderful.   Darwin  was  such  a 
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gentleman!  Such  a  kind  and  courteous  man,  whereas  Thoreau  was  very  prickly. 
He  might  not  have  known  how  to  behave.  He  would  have  stood  silently  in  the 
corner  or  something,  although  they  certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  one  another. 
Of  course,  some  people  did  get  together.  If  I  could  go  back  and  exist  for  five 
minutes  in  the  past,  I  would  like  to  be  at  this  moment  in  Walt  Whitman's  world,  in 
his  mother's  house  when  Alcott  and  Thoreau  visited  him.  There  was  a  chamber 
pot  under  the  bed,  and  I'm  not  sure  the  bed  was  made,  and  Whitman  was  in  his  red 
undershirt,  but  they  appreciated  one  another.  What  a  pleasure  it  would  have  been 
to  be  there  if  you  could  only  go  back! 

I:  To  what  extent  does  your  own  personal  history  shape  the  kind  of 
characters  and  situations  you  create?  For  example,  in  The  Boyhood  of  Grace 
Jones,  Grace  obviously  feels  that  the  roles  that  boys  were  given  to  play  were  much 
more  interesting  and  exciting  than  those  for  girls.  Were  you  like  Grace? 

JL:  I  was  very  vigorously  a  tomboy  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  I 
remember  that  a  fighting  match  was  arranged  between  me  and  a  big,  husky  fellow, 
and  I  leaped  on  him  and  knocked  him  down,  and  he  got  up  with  a  pleased  smile. 

I:  Just  like  Donald  Waldorf  when  Grace  knocked  him  down  in  The 
Boyhood  of  Grace  Jonesl 

JL:  Yes.  That's  the  sort  of  person  I  was.  And  then  in  the  eighth  grade  we 
moved  to  another  house  that  was  on  an  estate.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  that  we 
rented  for  eighty-five  dollars  a  month  during  the  depression.  The  family  in  the 
other  house  had  two  daughters,  the  ages  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  were  they 
good  for  us!  My  friend  Betty  had  a  flouncey  bedroom  with  a  dressing  table  and  a 
three-part  mirror,  and  a  little  kidney-shaped  seat  in  front  of  it,  and  she  taught  me  to 
use  an  eyelash  curler,  and  she  curled  my  hair.  I  got  rid  of  some  rough  edges.  I'm 
sure  my  mother  was  pleased.  It  was  kind  of  sad  in  a  way,  losing  this  thing  that  I'd 
had  which  was  just  to  myself — the  tree  climbing,  and  the  "The  Ancient  Mariner" 
stuff  [an  allusion  to  Grace  Jones].  I  also  read  the  life  of  Marie  Curie,  and  it  was  a 
terrible  mistake  because  it  got  me  wanting  to  be  a  scientist,  which  isn't  what  I 
should  have  been.  I  abandoned  science — I  was  majoring  in  it  in  college  and  then 
I  went  off  in  another  direction,  which  was  good. 

I:  You  considered  that  to  be  a  false  start? 

JL:  Oh,  I  had  a  number  of  them.  I  kept  shifting  and  changing  until  I 
started  writing  children's  books  and  finally  landed  where  I  wanted  to  be. 

I:  Do  you  consider  the  art  history  a  wrong  turn  as  well? 

JL:  No.  That  was  wonderful.  To  relieve  my  heavy  schedule  of  science 
and  math  I  took  a  course  in  art  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  was  so 
delightful  to  just  enjoy  class  and  not  have  to  take  a  lot  of  notes  I  didn't  understand 
and  then  go  home  and  try  to  work  out  what  they  meant — I  decided  I  would  change. 
I  adored  it,  and  I  still  love  it. 

I:  And  your  parents,  of  course,  influenced  you — what  was  your  mother 
like? 
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JL:  My  mother  was  a  woman  who  needed  the  Woman's  Movement.  She 
wouldn't  have  accepted  it  if  she'd  had  it,  but  she  needed  it.  She  was  the  person 
who  went  along  with  my  father  when  he  went  to  all  kinds  of  fascinating  places. 
He  was  a  geologist  and  a  great  traveler,  and  he  enjoyed  everything  he  did,  and 
when  my  mother  came  along  she  was  just  sort  of  in  his  shadow  and  didn't  have 
anything  of  her  own  except  housework.  She  was  a  clever  woman  and  could  have 
worked  at  something,  but  a  wife  didn't  work.  I  had  a  lot  more  in  common  with  my 
mother,  but  the  person  I  miss  is  my  father.  He  was  a  good-spirited,  hearty,  active, 
energetic,  wonderful  guy  who  always  enjoyed  himself,  whether  he  was  repairing  a 
window  or  writing  up  a  geological  report.  My  father  wasn't  an  intellectual.  In 
fact,  I  don't  think  there  were  any  books  in  our  house.  We  had  two  librarian 
aunts — my  mother's  sisters — and  they  got  us  started  reading,  and  my  father  read 
us  Winnie-the-Pooh.  I  loved  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  him,  being  read  to — that's 
why  I  like  books  on  tape  so  much,  because  it's  like  listening  to  him.  We  had  a  lot 
of  wonderful  children's  books,  and  I  read  them  to  myself.  My  parents  didn't  read. 
It  never  struck  me  as  odd  that  they  didn't,  but  I  adored  reading.  I  went  to  the 
children's  wing  of  the  library  were  my  aunt  worked,  and  that  was  a  gorgeous  place 
to  me.  And  I  discovered  Arthur  Ransom.  Oh,  boy,  those  books  were  a  great 
discovery!  I  read  all  of  them  as  they  came  out  and  I'm  sure  that  they  had  a  huge 
influence  on  my  consciousness.  The  cast  of  Ransom's  sentences,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  the  ups  and  downs  of  events,  and  the  use  of  contrasting  characters  . . . 
it's  hard  to  know  what  you  get  from  someone  because  it's  so  basic  and  so  close  to 
your  heart  and  mind.  I  wanted  to  be  a  member  of  that  group  of  kids!  I  stuck  them 
in  The  Boyhood  of  Grace  Jones.  Grace  is  crazy  about  them,  too.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Arthur  Ransom  when  I  was  about  ten,  and  months  later  I  got  a  letter  back,  making 
me  an  able  seaman  on  the  good  ship  Amazonl  I  was  just  enchanted  with  that. 
Those  things  are  very  important.  If  children  don't  have  them,  they  never  become 
the  kind  of  readers  they  would  be  otherwise.  And  if  people  want  to  write 
children's  books,  they  have  to  have  grown  up  loving  them. 

I:  You  review  children's  books  regularly,  and  are  quite  firm  and  straight- 
forward. For  example  when  Shiloh,  the  book  for  young  people  by  Phyllis 
Reynolds,  won  the  Newberry  book  award,  you  were  gentle,  but  you  clearly  did  not 
approve  of  that  choice. 

JL:  Yeah,  I  thought  that  needed  to  be  said.  I  thought  that  book  just 
wasn't  Newberry  quality. 

I:  What  other  children's  books  do  you  particularly  like  or  dislike? 

JL:  The  Dr.  Seuss  books  like  Green  Eggs  and  Ham  are  masterpieces!  In 
our  family  we  have  as  a  sort  of  watchword,  "Horton  was  faithful  one  hundred 
percent."  Lines  like  "a  person's  a  person  no  matter  how  small"  are  tremendous 
moral  lessons,  and  they're  rhymed  and  in  perfect  meter — wonderful  to  say  aloud. 
I  also  adore  the  Babar  books  and  give  them  to  my  grandchildren,  even  though 
they're  too  old  for  them. 
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I:  The  Magic  Tollbooth  is  very  popular.  Do  you  like  it? 

JL:  No,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  good,  but  the  Babar 
books  have  a  simple,  childlike  innocence  about  them  that's  perfect  for  children. 

I:  Your  husband,  Bill,  is  a  scientist — a  physicist.  Do  you  ever  consult 
him  about  details  you  need  for  your  mysteries? 

JL:  Oh,  yes,  he's  a  tremendous  help.  Every  day  I  get  some  kind  of  a  good 
idea  from  him.  When  I  was  working  on  the  book  about  Emily  Dickinson,  I  had  a 
book  with  a  photograph  of  Quabbin  Reservoir  after  it  was  filled  in,  and  it  showed 
a  road  under  the  water.  I  asked  Bill  what  I  could  do  with  the  fact  that  you  can  see 
the  road  under  the  water,  and  he  said,  why  don't  you  have  your  corpse  walk  along 
the  road,  which  was  brilliant  and  just  exactly  what  I  needed.  It's  having  another 
viewpoint.  But  an  interest  in  science  is  important,  and  I  think  women  who  don't 
have  any  science  are  very  limited  in  their  understanding  of  the  world.  Bill  and  I 
are  both  fascinated  with  anything  that  comes  along  having  to  do  with  astronomy. 
That's  how  we  met — in  a  course  in  physics — and  we've  had  that  in  common. 

I:  Does  Bill  see  your  work-in-progress? 

JL:  I  don't  let  him  see  any  of  a  novel  before  it  comes  out.  He  reads  it 
after  the  book  is  published,  and  we  have  constant  warfare  at  that  point.  We  have  a 
dreadful  time  because  he's  not  terribly  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing.  It's  not  what 
he  would  pick  up  and  read  himself,  so  the  book  sits  around  and  he  finally  realizes, 
oh,  I've  got  to  read  it!  He  reads  a  little  every  night — very  solemnly,  you  know — 
and  he  never  says  a  word!  And  then  he'll  finally  say  something  like,  "Well! 
You've  written  another  book!"  And  I  just  blow  up!  Each  time  I'm  determined  I 
won't  let  it  happen.  But  I  never  learn — and  he  never  learns.  It's  like  Lucy  and  the 
football  [in  the  Peanuts  comic  strip].  I  keep  telling  myself  I  won't  even  leave  the 
book  lying  around  . . .  but  otherwise  we  get  along  fine. 

I:  You  play  the  cello,  and  you  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  your  cellist,  Jane 
Plankton,  in  a  couple  of  your  books,  didn't  you?  She  always  bows  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  the  conductor  shouts,  "Up-bow,  Jane,  up-bow!" 

JL:  She  plays  the  cello  like  I  play  the  cello.  I  enjoyed  putting  myself  in. 
She  plays  enthusiastically  and  badly.  I  took  piano  lessons  and  organ  lessons,  but  I 
was  a  terribly  bad  student  and  didn't  practice.  And  I  had  flute  lessons  and  played 
in  the  orchestra,  and  I  tried  to  learn  how  to  play  fiddle  music.  But  I  don't  have  any 
memory  for  music  and  I  couldn't  manage  to  be  in  tune.  I  decided  that  if  by  the 
time  I  was  fifty  I  couldn't  play  in  tune,  I  would  give  up — and  I  gave  it  up.  But  I 
loved  it. 

I:  You  have  other  wonderful  musician  characters.  Is  Harold  Oates,  the 
homeless  master  organist  in  Divine  Inspiration,  modeled  after  a  real  person? 

JL:  I  don't  know  where  he  came  from,  but  I  liked  him.  And  I  wanted  him 
to  be  absolutely  rotten!  The  fact  that  he's  rotten  makes  the  point  that  genius  is 
entirely  unrelated  to  everything  else  about  a  person.  I  once  had  a  theory  that  I 
thought  of  as  the  "niceness"  theory  of  literature,  that  a  writer  had  to  be  nice  in 
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order  to  be  empathetic  enough  to  write  about  the  way  different  people  think,  but 
one's  ability  to  write  or  to  play  the  organ  or  to  paint  really  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sweetness  of  temperament. 

I  think  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  writers — probably  two  different 
kinds  of  any  artist.  The  first  are  those  like  Willa  Cather,  who  perhaps  was  a  rather 
ordinary  woman,  but  what  she  saw  she  set  down  and  it  comes  out  true.  A  simple 
eye  for  observing  what  people  thought  and  said.  The  second  kind  are  those  for 
whom  the  writing  just  simply  wells  out  of  them  and  who  are  brilliant  and  dazzling, 
with  wonderful  technical  craftsmanship  and  skill  and  blazing  chains  of  adjec- 
tives— they  can't  help  themselves.  I  think  Harold  Oates  is  the  latter  kind  of  artist. 

I:  Your  detective,  Homer  Kelly,  is  still  your  best  known — and  probably 
best  loved — character.  You've  said  that  Homer  expresses  a  part  of  you? 

JL:  Yes.  He  thinks  what  I  think,  but  I  find  what  I  know  in  a  book,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  look  at  a  book,  which  is  wonderful.  He  has  amazing  knowledge!  I 
envy  him  that.  He  represents  the  euphoria  that  steams  up  from  a  Transcendental 
page.  They  may  be  very  solemn,  gray  people — Emerson  and  Thoreau — and  yet, 
there's  this  glittering,  airy,  ecstatic  sort  of  feeling.  Emerson  said  it's  like  going  to 
heaven  in  a  swing.  I  feel  that  euphoria  in  myself.  Maybe  it's  a  silly,  ectoplasmic 
sensation  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  reality,  but  to  me  it's  the  response  to  the 
"sublimity"  around  us,  and  it's  so  often  ignored. 
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A  cPre-Civil(War  Struggle 

Against  Capital  (Punishment: 

Charles  Spear,  Concord,  and 

the  Case  of 'Washington  Qoode 

Barry  Kritzberg 


MURDER.  At  1 1  o'clock  last  evening,  in  Richmond  Street,  a  colored  man  was 
knocked  down  and  stabbed  in  three  places,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
immediately.  The  murderer,  also  a  negro,  was  arrested  in  Southack  Street  at  3 
o'clock  this  morning.1 

A  modern  reader  might  raise  an  eyebrow  at  the  racial  identifications,  just 
as  he  might  wonder  how  the  newspaper  could  so  confidently  assert  that  the  man 
arrested  was,  in  fact,  the  murderer.  Perhaps  readers  of  the  brief  page  one  item  in 
the  Boston  Daily  Bee  on  that  Thursday,  June  29,  1 848,  would  have  found  the  story 
to  be,  however,  of  no  more  than  passing  interest.  There  were  not  enough  details 
about  the  crime,  after  all,  to  make  it  even  a  topic  of  local  gossip.  Yet,  before  the 
case  was  concluded,  it  would  elicit  protests  from  some  twenty-four  thousand 
citizens  in  Massachusetts.  In  Concord,  some  twenty  percent  of  the  population 
would  add  their  signatures  to  a  single  petition  about  the  case.  The  petition — now 
in  the  archives  of  the  Concord  library — is  virtually  a  Who's  Who  of  the  famous 
town  and  bears  the  signatures  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  five  other  members  of 
his  family:  his  mother,  Cynthia;  his  sisters,  Sophia  and  Helen;  and  his  aunts,  Jane 
Thoreau  and  Louisa  Dunbar.  A  newspaper  clipping  pasted  to  the  back  of  the 
petition  states  that  the  document  is  a  protest  against  the  impending  execution  of 
Washington  Goode,  "a  crime  in  which,"  stated  the  petition,  "we  would  under  no 
circumstances  participate,  which  we  would  prevent  if  possible  and  in  the  guilt  of 
which  we  will  not  by  seeming  assent  of  silence,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  impli- 
cated."2 
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When  Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler  first  examined  the  petition  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library  in  1963,  the  date  of  the  document  was  in  doubt,  the  nature  of 
the  protest  uncertain,  and  Washington  Goode  was  not  a  name  that  appeared  in 
standard  reference  works.  By  examining  the  signatures  on  the  petition,  however, 
she  correctly  surmised  that  the  document  probably  dated  from  the  late  1 840s,  for  it 
was  signed  by  Ellen  Emerson,  who  was  born  in  1839,  and  Sophia  Thoreau,  who 
died  in  1849.3  A  pamphlet,  located  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  library,  provided 
Wheeler  with  more  details  about  the  Washington  Goode  case.  She  was  left  to 
wonder,  however,  if  Henry  Thoreau  might  have  been  the  person  who  circulated 
the  petition  in  Concord. 

Why  did  four  hundred  citizens  of  Concord — almost  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  population — concern  themselves  over  the  fate  of  an  obscure  black  seaman 
convicted  of  murdering  a  shipmate  after  a  quarrel  over  a  prostitute?  This  notori- 
ous case,  so  passionately  debated  in  its  day,  has  largely  been  obscured  by  the 
attention  given  to  the  greater  reform  movements — particularly  the  anti-slavery 
crusade — of  the  time. 

Washington  Goode,  the  man  arrested  at  3:00  a.m.,  was  indicted  on  July  3 
for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Harding  at  2  Richmond  Street  on  the  foggy  evening  of 
June  28,  even  though  the  coroner's  jury  conceded  that  the  evidence  was  circum- 
stantial.4 The  details  of  the  case  were  given  scant  notice  in  the  press,  however,  and 
public  attention  was  directed  elsewhere.  The  trial  was  conducted  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  charged  with  trying  all  capital  cases. 
It  began  in  January  of  1849  with  Samuel  D.  Parker,  the  District  Attorney  for  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  as  prosecutor  and  William  Aspinwall  and  Edward  F. 
Hodges  as  defense  counselors.  The  Boston  Courier,  after  two  days  of  testimony, 
concluded  that  "the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  though  circumstantial,  is  very 
strong  and  the  general  impression  is  that  he  will  be  convicted."5 

Mr.  Parker,  for  the  prosecution,  described  the  scene  of  the  crime  in  vivid, 
sometimes  lurid,  terms.  Richmond  and  Ann  Streets,  where  Harding  was  struck 
down,  was  near  the  notorious  "Black  Sea,"  an  area  where  blacks  and  whites  mixed 
in  voluptuousness,  "in  dens  of  sin  and  drunkenness  [where]  the  passions  are 
excited  in  all  possible  ways."6  Homicide,  robbery,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and 
other  crimes  frequently  occurred  in  the  area,  and  the  intersection  of  Richmond  and 
Ann  Streets  was  a  place  "where  crime  nightly  holds  its  revels."7 

The  murder,  Parker  emphasized,  was  unprovoked;  Harding  was  inoffen- 
sive and  made  no  attack.  Yet,  in  his  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  murder, 
the  prosecutor  could  not  resist  a  literary  allusion  which  seemed,  in  his  view,  to 
afford  a  striking  parallel  to  the  case  before  the  bench.  "There  may  have  been  some 
slight  jealousy  about  a  woman,"  Parker  explained,  "but  only  on  the  prisoner's 
part;  and  in  this  case  a  mere  trifle,  a  little  paltry  thing  called  a  handkerchief,  as  also 
in  the  case  of  a  much  more  celebrated  colored  man,  the  far-famed  Othello,  of 
Shakespeare,  was  the  cause  of  a  foul  murder."8  Parker  then  quoted,  for  the  benefit 
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of  judge,  jury  and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  the  lines  of  Othello  (V,  ii)  shortly  before 
he  killed  Desdemona: 

By  heaven  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

0  perjured  woman!  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

1  saw  the  handkerchief.9 

Quoting  Shakespeare  in  court  may  have  seemed  very  fine,  but  the  lines 
were,  at  best,  remotely  relevant  to  the  issue  of  who  murdered  Thomas  Harding. 
Harding,  a  seaman  who  had  been  on  shore  for  only  three  days,  had  apparently 
given  a  silk  handkerchief  to  Mary  Ann  Williams,  "whose  invisible  charms,"  the 
Boston  Post  reported,  "cost  Harding  his  life."10  Washington  Goode,  according  to 
Parker,  objected  to  having  "his  girl"  accept  presents  from  another  man.  He  took 
the  handkerchief,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  "threatened  to  tear  up  Harding  in  the  same 
manner  if  he  said  anything  about  it."11  Mary  Ann  Williams,  on  the  witness  stand, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  a  husband  who  had  been  at  sea  for  two  years  and  that 
she  had  received  visits  from  both  Goode  and  Harding.  She  confirmed  that  Goode 
tore  up  the  handkerchief  Harding  had  given  her,  but  added  that  "he  said  nothing 
about  doing  anything  to  Harding  then,  or  at  any  other  time."12 

Some  sixteen  witnesses  were  called  and,  while  Mr.  Parker  admitted  that 
"no  human  eye  saw  the  fatal  blow  given,"  he  also  stated  that  "there  will  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  prisoner  did  the  deed."  So  convinced  was  he,  in  fact,  that 
he  professed  he  did  not  know  "upon  what  ground  the  prisoner's  counsel  hope 
successfully  to  place  his  defense."13  The  evidence,  upon  which  Mr.  Parker 
assumed  there  would  be  "no  room  for  doubt,"  was  this:  Joseph  Gilmore  testified 
that  Washington  Goode  told  him  he  would  kill  Thomas  Harding  for  taking  Mary 
Ann  Williams  from  him;  Dennis  Drummond  said  that  he  heard  cries  of  murder 
shortly  after  Goode  left  his  place  at  2  Richmond  Street;  Henry  Forman  reported 
that  Goode  told  him  "this  night  I  intend  to  make  Rome  howl"  and,  after  the 
murder,  he  saw  a  man  going  down  the  street  whom  he  thought  to  be  Washington 
Goode;  Isaac  Barrister  "saw  a  man  resembling  Goode"  after  a  scuffle  in  Rich- 
mond Street  and  believed  it  was  Goode' s  voice  he  heard,  but  he  could  not  swear 
positively;  John  Harris  reported  that  a  knife  was  missing  from  his  dance  hall; 
Rufus  Butler  said  that  he  saw  a  knife  in  Goode' s  belt  and  that  he  saw  him  slap 
Mary  Ann  Williams;  and  Julia  Harris,  who  lived  across  the  street  from  2  Rich- 
mond, said  she  heard  blows  struck.and  saw  a  man  running  away  who,  "judging  by 
his  clothes,  was  Goode."14 

In  his  cross-examination  of  Julia  Harris,  William  Aspinwall  ascertained 
that  the  witness  was  near-sighted.  She  insisted,  however,  that  she  could  "see  to 
sew  at  night  better  than  some  other  people."15  This  was  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
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which  the  Boston  press  gave  any  attention  to  the  actions  of  the  defense  attorneys. 
The  Boston  Post,  for  example,  devoted  at  least  one  paragraph  to  each  of  the 
sixteen  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  while  the  testimony  of  defense  witnesses 
was  summarized  in  twenty  lines.16  Aspinwall,  in  his  re-examination  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  jury,  pointed  out  the  dubious  nature  of  circumstantial  evidence  and 
the  dangerous  possibility  inherent  in  relying  on  it  in  what  might  be  a  life-or-death 
situation  for  Washington  Goode.  He  also  admitted  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
the  responsibility  of  defending  a  man's  life.17 

Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  in  his  three-hour  charge  to  the  jury,  said 
that — unless  perjury  had  been  committed — these  facts  were  established  beyond 
doubt:  Goode  threatened  to  kill  Harding;  Goode  was  looking  for  Harding  on  the 
night  the  murder  was  committed;  Goode  had  a  knife  on  his  person  which  mea- 
sured ten  or  eleven  inches  (one  wound  in  Harding  was  nine  inches  deep);  and  three 
witnesses  had  "strong  belief  they  saw  [Goode]  run  from  Drummond's,"  even 
though  "they  judged  from  his  general  appearance  rather  than  from  any  distinct 
view  of  his  features."18  With  an  apparently  compelling  belief  in  the  validity  of 
circumstantial  evidence  offered  against  Goode,  the  jury  deliberated  for  only 
thirty-five  minutes  before  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty.19  On  January  15,  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  lectured  Goode  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  speaking  of  "the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  prisoner,  of  his  ungodly  associates,  of  the  dens  of  crime  which  he 
visited,"  and  concluded,  after  sentencing  him  to  death,  that  such  a  life  afforded  "no 
hope  of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence."20 

The  rhetoric  of  the  bench  was  not  always  in  step  with  judicial  practice,  it 
seems,  for  there  had  not  been  an  execution  in  Boston  in  a  dozen  years.  In  March  of 
1836,  Stephen  Russell  and  Simon  L.  Crockett  had  been  executed  for  a  vicious 
arson  murder,  after  setting  fire  to  a  building  which  housed  some  thirty  Irish 
families.21  In  the  decade  prior  to  that  double  execution,  some  eight  men  had  gone 
to  the  gallows  for  crimes  which  combined  piracy  and  murder.  The  last  hanging  in 
Boston  for  simple  homicide  had  been  in  1826,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.22 

There  was  no  immediate  outcry  on  Goode' s  behalf,  possibly  because  of 
the  general  feeling  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  "eye-for-an-eye"  justice  had  been 
relegated  to  a  more  barbaric  past.  Few,  if  any,  expected  that  Washington  Goode 
would  be  hanged,  and  Chief  Justice  Shaw's  words  were  doubtless  taken  to  be  no 
more  than  the  stern  moral  lesson  which  the  prisoner  obviously  needed  to  hear. 
Indeed,  August  Dutee,  convicted  of  murder  in  the  same  week  as  Washington 
Goode,  had  his  sentence  commuted  from  death  by  hanging  to  life  in  prison.23  It 
was  generally  assumed  that  a  similar  act  of  clemency  would  be  bestowed  on 
Washington  Goode. 

At  Goode' s  appeal  hearing  in  March  of  1849,  E.F.  Hodges  spoke  elo- 
quently on  behalf  of  his  client.  "His  soul  was  in  his  words,"  the  Boston  Journal 
reported,  "and  great  sympathy  for  the  victim  for  whom  he  pleaded  was  excited 
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[and]  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  argument  will  be  productive  of  the  sought  for 
result."24  Charles  M.  Spear,  editor  of  the  Prisoner's  Friend — a  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  reformation  of  criminals  and 
prisons — also  used  the  pages  of  his  publication  to  ask  that  Goode's  life  be  spared. 
Spear  wrote: 

Four  men  [two  in  New  York  and  two  in  Massachusetts]  this  hour  waiting  the  hour 
of  execution!  What  a  solemn  thought!  Here  are  two  of  the  most  intelligent, 
thriving  states  in  the  Union  on  the  eve  of  erecting  again  within  their  borders  the 
gallows.  New  York  will,  doubtless,  carry  her  law  into  effect,  for  she  still  hangs 
women.  Massachusetts,  more  slow  and  cautious,  with  a  Chief  Magistrate  whose 
better  feelings  conflict  with  his  theology,  will  hesitate  long  before  she  again 
commences  the  work  of  legal  murder. . . .  But  we  took  up  our  pen  to  say  a  word  on 
the  four  men  now  awaiting  the  hour  of  execution.  One  question  alone  is  all  that 
we  present.  Is  it  necessary  to  hang  these  men?25 

Goode's  appeal — the  "sought  for  result,"  so  confidently  anticipated — was  denied 
by  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  Committee  for  Council,  however,  for  in  their  review 
of  the  case,  they  determined  that  the  trial  had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws.  The  execution  of  Washington  Goode  was  then  scheduled  for  May  25, 
1849.26  Once  the  efforts  to  save  Goode  had  been  stymied  by  the  courts,  Charles 
M.  Spear  became  quite  naturally  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  save  the  prisoner's 
life.  In  doing  so,  he  applied  all  of  the  tactics  of  the  general  campaign  he  had  been 
waging  against  capital  punishment  for  several  years — letters,  publications,  public 
meetings,  and  petitions — to  this  singular  case.  In  an  open  letter  (reprinted  in  the 
Prisoner's  Friend,  April  1849)  to  George  N.  Briggs,  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, Spear  reiterated  the  familiar  arguments  against  the  death  penalty.  But  he 
also  added  a  note  which  was  not  usually  sounded  in  the  typical  abstract  plea  for 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  "Why  Sir,"  Spear  wrote,  "even  the  boys,  and  they 
are  worth  saving,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  make  men,  and  even  Governors  of, 
are  now  saying  in  our  streets,  'it  is  only  a  nigger!'  Really,  Sir,  heaven  spare  your 
reputation,  and  your  Council,  and  your  posterity,  for  I  fear  the  very  earth  will 
cease  before  the  stain  be  washed  out!"27  Spear's  charge  that  racism  perhaps 
motivated  the  state's  insistence  on  the  death  penalty  in  Goode's  case  was  not, 
with  one  exception  to  be  noted  later,  the  editorial  position  of  the  Boston  newspa- 
pers. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Capital  Punishment  appointed  a  special  committee  (of  Spear,  Walter  Channing, 
Samuel  May,  Robert  Rantoul  Jr.,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others)  to  organize  a  series 
of  meetings  throughout  Boston  "up  to  the  very  day  of  the  execution."28  The 
network  of  the  Prisoner's  Friend  was  used  to  initiate  meetings  in  other  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  Goode,  and  petition  campaigns  were  organized 
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so  the  government  might  "feel  the  voice  of  the  people."29  A  circular,  over  the 
names  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  M.  Spear's  brother,  John,  was  sent  to  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  pointed  out  that  the  verdict  against 
Goode  rested  on  "circumstantial  evidence  of  the  most  flimsy  character"  and  that, 
furthermore,  the  decision  to  execute  any  man  came  as  a  great  surprise.  "Within  a 
few  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject,"  the  circular 
stated,  "and  even  those  who  had  not  entirely  made  up  their  minds  to  the  question 
of  repealing  the  statute,  were  gratified  to  see  that  the  penalty  of  death  was 
constantly  commuted  to  imprisonment.  So  general  was  the  opinion  that  such 
would  be  the  course  of  the  executive,  that  it  is  not  impossible  the  expectation  may 
have  had  some  influence  even  upon  the  jury  who  convicted  Goode."30  Meetings  in 
support  of  the  commutation  of  Goode' s  sentence  were  held  in  many  places  in  the 
Commonwealth,  including  Boston,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Lynn,  Lowell,  and 
Mansfield.  Petitions  were  circulated  in  those  communities  and  there  was  a  sense, 
once  again,  that  "the  days  of  the  death  penalty  were  numbered."31 

When  the  governor  declined  to  commute  the  sentence  of  Washington 
Goode,  the  Prisoner's  Friend  commented,  "We  trust,  that  at  least  a  reprieve  will 
be  granted.  The  conduct  of  the  [governor  and]  council  has  disappointed  almost 
everyone.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  who  certainly  is  not 
guilty.  Yet  he  is  to  be  executed,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  sent  up  their  prayer  that  the  life  of  the  culprit 
might  be  spared."32  Charles  M.  Spear  also  pointed  out  that  Governor  Briggs,  on 
two  previous  occasions,  had  recommended  to  the  legislature  that  only  murder  in 
the  first  degree  be  punishable  by  death.  "Now,  what  appears  singular  and  takes 
everyone  by  surprise  is,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  face  of  his  own  recom- 
mendation, actually  signs  the  death  warrant  of  a  culprit,  though  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  would  not  come  under  murder  in  the 
first  degree!"33  Notably,  an  act  was  before  the  legislature  at  that  very  moment 
which  would  restrict  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  to  premeditated  capital  of- 
fenses.34 

Petitions,  numbering  24,440,  were  returned  in  seventeen  days  from  130 
Massachusetts  communities,  all  protesting  the  execution  of  Washington  Goode. 
Boston  abolitionist  Anne  W.  Weston,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  Caroline,  said  that  she 
"labored  very  hard  to  save  the  man.  The  case  was  that  of  a  black  man  who  stabbed 
another  in  a  drunken  brawl.  We  carried  [around?]  a  petition  in  [Boston?]  and  got 
400  names  and  2,500  were  presented  for  his  commutation  but  that  wretched 
Briggs  refused."35  Joseph  Ricketson,  brother  of  Henry  Thoreau's  New  Bedford 
friend,  Daniel,  wrote  to  Deborah  Weston: 

I  have  exerted  myself  very  much  for  the  last  month  in  behalf  of  Washington 
Goode;  there  were  several  petitions  here  and  we  obtained  746  signatures.  Mine 
contained  69  names  only  but  they  were  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men 
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in  the  city  and  I  sent  it  directly  to  the  Governor  thinking  he  might  thereby  be 
induced  to  look  at  it;  but  whether  he  did  or  not[,]  it  availed  nothing  as  I  see  by  the 
Chronotype  of  yesterday  that  they  refused  to  commute  the  sentence.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  here  against  Capital  Punishment  and  many  strong  Whigs  here  say 
they  will  not  vote  for  Governor  Briggs  next  election.36 

Public  response  was  voluminous  and  one-sided.  Only  one  petition,  with  nine 
signatures  from  Woburn,  asked  that  the  sentence  "pronounced  against  Washing- 
ton Goode  may  be  carried  into  exicution  [sic]."37 

Despite  the  Woburn  dissenters,  Charles  Spear's  efforts  obviously  had 
some  effect,  for  another  commutation  hearing  was  granted  for  Washington  Goode 
on  April  25.  A  witness,  identified  only  as  "Wilson,"  who  had  not  appeared  at  the 
trial,  indicated  that  some  of  those  who  testified  told  very  different  stories  in  the 
street.  Evidence  was  also  introduced  to  show  that  Henry  Forman  and  other 
witnesses  were  no  longer  certain  that  the  man  they  identified  in  various  ways  was 
Washington  Goode.38  It  was  not  overwhelming  testimony,  but  it  did  once  more 
cast  doubt  on  the  evidence  by  which  Goode  had  been  convicted.  Wendell  Phillips, 
in  making  the  most  effective  presentation  on  Goode 's  behalf  at  the  April  25 
commutation  hearing,  eloquently  reiterated  the  reasons  for  commuting  the  sen- 
tence— including  the  fact  that  eight  murderers  were  then  serving  life  terms  in 
prison  after  having  their  sentences  reduced.  He  also  alluded  to,  as  the  Prisoner's 
Friend  reported: 

the  prejudice  against  colored  people,  manifested  in  Lyceums,  Schools,  mobs,  and 
which  extendfs]  even  to  the  jury  box;  no  black  man  being  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury; 
a  single  instance  only  ever  happened  of  a  colored  man's  being  drawn  on  a  jury, 
and  that  was  by  mistake,  and  the  Court  would  not  allow  him  to  serve!  With  many 
the  negro  was  but  a  connecting  link  between  a  monkey  and  a  man.  Had  Goode 
been  tried  in  some  other  countries,  there  would  have  been  six  black  men  on  the 
jury.3* 

Charles  Spear  apologized  to  the  readers  of  the  Prisoner's  Friend,  contending  that 
his  report  was  "a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Phillips,  which  was  enough 
to  move  the  heart  of  a  stone."40  It  was  not  enough  to  move  the  heart  of  the  council, 
however,  and  Goode' s  appeal  was  denied. 

Spear,  at  that  point,  issued  a  new  protest — in  even  stronger  language — 
for  circulation  via  the  Prisoner's  Friend  network.  "We,  the  undersigned,"  the 
petition  began,  "solemnly  protest  against  the  intended  execution  of  Washington 
Goode,  as  a  crime  in  which  we  would  under  no  circumstances  participate,  which 
we  would  prevent,  if  possible,  and  the  guilt  of  which  we  will  not,  by  the  seeming 
assent  of  silence,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  implicated."  The  petition  further  con- 
tended that  those  who  ordered,  planned,  and  carried  out  the  execution  of  Washing- 
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ton  Goode  were  the  real  murderers.  "The  intended  victim  of  law  was  a  man  of 
misfortune  from  birth,"  the  petition  continued,  "made  by  his  social  position,  and 
still  more  by  the  color  which  God  gave  him,  the  victim  of  neglect,  of  oppression, 
of  prejudice,  of  all  the  evils  inflicted  upon  humanity  by  man.  If  in  a  paroxysm  of 
drunken  rage,  he  killed  his  opponent,  (and  this  is  the  utmost  alleged  against  him,) 
his  case  comes  far  short  of  premeditated  murder."  But  even  that  was  doubtful,  the 
petition  alleged.  The  suspicious  testimony  which  convicted  Goode  "would  not 
have  weighed  with  any  jury  to  touch  the  life  of  a  white  man."41 

Frederick  Douglass's  newspaper,  the  [Rochester]  North  Star,  reprinted 
an  article  from  the  New  England  Washingtonian,  which  reported  a  large  meeting 
at  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston,  at  which  Amasa  Walker,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Rev. William  H.  Channing,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  other  reformers 
spoke.  Some  five  hundred  people  at  the  meeting  signed  a  petition  (very  likely 
identical  to  the  Concord  petition  in  form)  for  Goode' s  reprieve.42  "Hanging  in  any 
case,"  the  North  Star  commented,  "is  a  miserably  barbarous  pastime;  doubly 
barbarous  when  the  evidence  against  the  criminal  is  not  clear  and  conclusive."43 
Indeed,  Washington  Goode,  in  an  interview  with  Charles  Spear  in  his  Leverett 
Street  jail  cell  on  the  day  before  his  execution,  stated  that  he  did  not  kill  Harding 
and  hoped  that  he  might  yet  be  imprisoned  for  life,  "for  I  am  innocent  and  when 
that  is  found  out,  I  could  be  liberated."44 

The  petition-gathering  and  protest  meetings  continued,  as  Spear  and 
Phillips  had  vowed,  until  the  very  day  of  execution,  but  the  government  was  not 
moved.  During  the  evening  of  May  24 — less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  he 
was  to  be  hanged — Washington  Goode  attempted  to  kill  himself  by  slashing  an 
artery  with  broken  glass.  His  jailers,  along  with  a  doctor,  stayed  his  wounds  and 
preserved  his  life  for  one  more  day  so  that  it  might  be  officially  surrendered  to  the 
state  on  the  gallows.45 

The  murder  case,  when  it  occurred  in  June  of  1848,  merited  only  a  few 
lines,  but  execution  of  the  criminal  eleven  months  later  had  become  a  major  story. 
The  Boston  Herald  on  May  25,  for  example,  devoted  five  of  its  seven  page-one 
columns  to  the  execution  of  Washington  Goode,  calling  it,  in  a  headline,  the 
"LEVERETT  STREET  TRAGEDY."46  "The  case  of  Goode,"  the  Boston  Daily 
Bee  observed,  "has  created  great  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Every  effort  which 
ability,  and  ingenuity,  and  Christian  charity  could  make,  have  been  called  into 
action,  in  order  to  avert  the  penalty  of  death,"  but  without  success.47 

Crowds  of  "gaping  idlers"  began  to  gather  in  the  streets  near  the  Leverett 
Street  Jail  early  in  the  morning — not  to  protest,  but  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  spectacle 
that  had  not  been  offered  in  Boston  for  more  than  a  decade.  Choice  spots,  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings  or  from  windows  with  a  view  of  the  gallows,  went  to  the  highest 
bidders.  Washington  Goode  was  in  such  a  weakened  condition  from  the  loss  of 
blood  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  gallows  bound  in  a  chair.48  "At  ten  minutes 
before  ten,"  the  Boston  Daily  Bee  reported,  "the  drop  fell  with  a  death-like  sound, 
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and  Washington  Goode  was  launched  into  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being  of 
us  all."49  "Down  with  your  umbrellas,"  one  spectator  allegedly  shouted,  "and  let's 
see  the  bloody  nigger  swing."50  A  man  at  the  hanging  was  reported  as  saying  that 
"I  wish  they  would  hang  that  damned  Spear."  Frederick  Douglass's  paper,  the 
North  Star,  soon  reprinted  an  article  from  the  Chromotype  that  characterized  the 
crowd  at  the  hanging  as  generally  racist.51 

"May  this  be  the  last  time  that  Massachusetts  thus  disgraces  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  thinking  and  the  humane,"  the  North  Star  commented.52  Joseph  P. 
Mendum's  Boston  Investigator  (whose  masthead  proclaimed  it  "An  Infidel  Pa- 
per— Devoted  to  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Mental  Liberty.  Truth,  Persever- 
ance, Union,  Justice — the  means.  Happiness  the  end.  Hear  all  sides — Then 
decide.")  called  the  execution  "a  judicial  murder"  and  stated  flatly  that  "Washing- 
ton Goode  is  a  colored  man!  and  here  ends  all  reasons  for  hanging  him."53  The 
Boston  Investigator  was  against  the  death  penalty  as  "one  of  the  remaining  relics 
of  a  barbarous  and  bloody  age,"  and  though  presuming  Goode  to  be  guilty,  stated 
that  he  was  as  much  deserving  of  a  reprieve  as  the  eight  convicted  murderers — all 
white — who  had  had  their  sentences  commuted.  "What  hypocrisy!  Why  com- 
mute sentence  after  sentence,  and  then  hang  a  man  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence  alone?"54 

One  newspaper  allegedly  reported,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  "Goode 
is  hung.  We  hope  Spear  and  his  gang  will  howl  no  longer."55  To  be  sure,  all  of 
Spear's  petitions,  meetings,  remonstrances,  and  pleadings  had  counted  for  noth- 
ing. After  Goode  was  executed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  May 
25,  1849,  Spear  reprinted  in  the  Prisoner's  Friend  an  article  from  the  Boston  Post 
pointedly  noting  that  Governor  Briggs  "had  the  pardoning  power,"  and  asking 
"Why  did  he  not  exercise  it?  Why  save  Dutee  and  Wolf  and  York,  and  then  hang 
Goode?  These  are  serious  questions."56 

It  was,  indeed,  such  serious  questions  as  these  that  impelled  some  four 
hundred  people  in  Concord,  and  twenty-four  thousand  in  Massachusetts,  to  sign 
their  names  to  petitions  protesting  the  execution  of  Washington  Goode.  Although 
the  Concord  petition  was  signed  by  Henry  Thoreau  and  five  other  members  of  his 
family,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Thoreau  himself  was  the  person  who  circulated  the 
petition  in  Concord.  Significantly,  Spear,  in  the  Prisoner's  Friend,  reported  that 
"Concord,  by  the  influence  of  one  female,  sent  in  four  hundred  names."57  Signifi- 
cantly also,  only  two  Concordians,  C.  Wheeler  and  A.M.  Whiting,  are  listed  as 
subscribers  to  the  Prisoner's  Friend.59,  "C.  Wheeler"  could  not  have  been  Thoreau's 
schoolmate,  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler,  because  he  had  died  in  1843;  "C.  Wheeler" 
thus  remains  unknown.  "A.M.  Whiting,"  however,  is  probably  Anna  Maria  Whit- 
ing, one  of  Concord's  leading  abolitionists.59  An  abolitionist  who  subscribed  to 
the  Prisoner's  Friend  seems  a  reasonable  choice  as  the  person  who  circulated  the 
petition  on  behalf  of  Washington  Goode,  the  more  so  since  the  language  on  the 
back  of  the  Concord  petition  is  identical  to  the  wording  suggested  by  Spear  in  the 
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Prisoner's  Friend  for  such  a  protest.  Anna  Maria  Whiting,  then,  is  quite  likely  the 
"one  female"  who  gathered  four  hundred  signatures  in  Concord,  including  those 
of  Louisa  Dunbar,  Cynthia,  Sophia,  Helen,  Jane,  and  Henry  Thoreau.60 
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Evening  Traveller,  4  January  1849,  reported,  however,  that  "the  evidence  is  very 
strong  against  the  prisoner,  though  we  believe  no  one  now  actually  living  saw  him 
strike  the  blow." 

5  Boston  Courier,  3  January  1849. 

6  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

7  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

8  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

9  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

10  Boston  Post,  3  January  1849. 

1 1  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

12  Boston  Post,  3  January  1849. 

13  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

14  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

15  Boston  Post,  2  January  1849. 

16  The  Trial  and  Execution  of  Washington  Goode  [Who  was  hung  at  Boston  May  25, 
1849,  with  full  particulars  of  the  Horrid  Murder  of  Thomas  Harding  (For  Sale  at 
Skinnel's  Publications  Rooms,  60  Cornhill,  Upstairs,  Boston)],  8;  and  Boston  Post,  4 
January  1849. 

17  Boston  Post,  4  January  1849  and  The  Trial  and  Execution  of  Washington  Goode,  8. 

18  Boston  Post,  4  January  1849. 

19  Boston  Courier,  5  January  1849. 

20  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  15  January  1849.  Lemuel  Shaw  (1781-1861),  who 
reigned  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  from  1830  to  1860,  also 
affirmed  the  decision  which  sent  fugitive  slave  Thomas  Sims  back  to  his  master  in 
1851.  Shaw's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Herman  Melville  in  1847. 

21  Boston  Herald,  25  May  1849  and  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  25  May  1 849. 

22  A  chart  in  Boston  Herald,  25  May  1849,  listed  the  executions  in  Boston  since  1817  in 
this  fashion:  for  murder,  1817,  1820,  1822,  1824,  1826;  for  highway  robbery,  1822; 
for  piracy,  combined  with  murder,  1819,  1820,  1827,  1835;  for  arson,  combined  with 
murder,  1836. 
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23  Prisoner's  Friend,  March  1849,  324. 

24  Boston  Journal,  10  March  1849. 

25  Prisoner 's  Friend,  March  1 849,  312. 

26  Boston  Daily  Bee,  26  May  1849,  stated  that  the  Council  report  acknowledged  that 
although  the  characters  of  some  of  the  witnesses  "[were]  bad,  they  told  their  stories  in 
the  presence  of  the  jury,  under  the  searching  test  of  cross-examination." 

27  Prisoner's  Friend,  April  1849,  369.  Edward  F.  Hodges,  according  to  The  Trial  and 
Execution  of  Washington  Goode,  12,  concluded  his  summation  before  the  jury  with 
the  reminder  that  Goode' s  color  "did  not  preclude  him  from  the  equality  which  justice 
requires." 

28  Prisoner's  Friend,  April  1 849,  369.  All  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  active 
in  various  other  reforms.  Dr.  Walter  Channing  (1786-1876),  the  first  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  (a  position  he  held  for  forty  years)  at  Harvard, 
was  a  devout  Unitarian  and  a  supporter  of  many  causes,  particularly  pacifism  and 
temperance;  Samuel  May  (1797-1871)  actively  supported  women's  rights,  as  well  as 
the  abolition,  peace,  and  temperance  movements;  Robert  Rantoul  Jr.  (1805-1852), 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  supported  many  of  the  same  causes;  and  Wendell 
Phillips  (181 1-1884)  was  a  perennial  partisan  for  the  oppressed. 

29  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849,  369. 

30  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849,  400. 

3 1  Prisoner 's  Friend,  May  1 849,  411. 

32  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849,  413. 

33  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849,  414. 

34  Boston  Post,  25  May  1849  and  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849,  415  and  417. 

35  Anne  W.  Weston  to  Caroline  Weston,  22  May  1849.  The  Weston  sisters  founded  the 
Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  [Rochester]  North  Star,  8  June  1849, 
lists  Anne  W.  Weston  as  a  member  of  the  Business  Committee  of  The  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Her  name  is  also  listed  as  a  contributor  to  Liberty  Bell,  the 
annual  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Fair,  on  several  occasions. 

36  Joseph  Ricketson  to  Deborah  Weston,  29  April  1849.  Ricketson  and  the  Weston 
sisters  are  listed  as  members  of  the  Boston  Society  to  Aid  Discharged  Convicts.  See 
Concord  Free  Public  Library,  Ms.  1762. 

37  Prisoner's  Friend,  May  1849, 418.  Spear  also  pointed  out  (417)  that  public  sentiment 
had  changed  from  that  time,  twenty-four  years  before,  when  three  thousand  names  had 
been  sent  to  Governor  Morton  urging  that  the  Parkers  be  executed. 

38.  Prisoner's  Friend,  June  1849,  462  and  Boston  Post,  25  May,  1849.  Henry  Forman's 
identification  of  Goode,  on  that  raw,  misty  evening  of  28  June  1848,  came  from  some 
fifty  feet  away,  according  to  The. Trial  and  Execution  of  Washington  Goode,  12. 

39  Prisoner's  Friend,  June  1849,  464.  The  Boston  Post,  25  May  1849,  noted  that  one 
basis  in  seeking  commutation  of  Goode' s  sentence  was  that  the  "cruel  prejudice  on 
account  of  his  color"  deprived  him  of  a  fair  trial. 

40  Prisoner's  Friend,  June  1849,  465. 
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41  Prisoner's  Friend,  June  1849,  485.  The  full  text  of  the  petition  is  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  solemnly  protest  against  the  intended  execution  of  Wash- 
ington Goode,  as  a  crime  in  which  we  would  under  no  circumstances  participate, 
which  we  would  prevent,  if  possible,  and  in  the  guilt  of  which  we  will  not,  by  the 
seeming  assent  of  silence,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  implicated. 

"We  believe  the  execution  of  this  man  will  involve  all  who  are  instrumental  in  it 
in  the  crime  of  murder — of  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  a  helpless  fellow  being. 

"The  arguments  by  which  executions  are  generally  defended  are  wholly  wanted 
here.  The  prisoner  is  not  one  who  in  spite  of  good  instruction  and  example,  for 
purposes  of  avarice,  revenge  or  lust,  deliberately  planned  the  murder  of  a  fellow- 
being.  The  intended  victim  of  law  was  a  man  of  misfortune  from  birth,  made  by  his 
social  position,  and  still  more  by  the  color  which  God  gave  him,  the  victim  of  neglect, 
of  oppression,  of  prejudice,  of  all  the  evils  inflicted  upon  humanity  by  man.  If  in  a 
paroxysm  of  drunken  rage,  he  killed  his  opponent,  (and  this  is  the  utmost  alleged 
against  him,)  his  case  comes  far  short  of  premeditated  murder. 

"But  even  this  fact  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  supported  only  by  the  most 
suspicious  testimony,  and  such  as,  even  if  honest,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
extremely  liable  to  mistake,  and  such  as  would  not  have  weighed  with  any  jury  to 
touch  the  life  of  a  white  man.  And  since  the  trial,  facts  have  come  to  light  materially 
lessening  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  which  led  to  conviction. 

"The  glaring  unfairness  of  his  mode  of  trial  is  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  this 
protest.  The  maxim  which  gives  to  the  accused  a  trial  by  his  peers  was  essentially 
violated.  In  a  community  where  sympathy  with  a  colored  man  is  a  rare  and  unpopular 
sentiment,  the  prisoner  should  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  composed  partly,  at  least,  of 
his  own  race.  This  violation  of  the  principles  of  equal  justice  demands  our  solemn 
protest. 

"We  claim  also  that  the  petition  of  more  than  20,000  of  our  fellow-citizens  to 
have  this  man's  life  spared,  demands  respect.  Such  a  number  of  voluntary  petitioners, 
all  upon  one  side,  indicates  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State,  that  the 
penalty  should  be  commuted.  Our  respect  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  a  voice  and  a 
just  influence  in  the  administration  of  public  justice,  also  demands  this  solemn  protest 
against  the  legal  murder  of  Washington  Goode." 

42  [Rochester]  North  Star,  20  April  1849.  Amasa  Walker  (1799-1875),  though  conserva- 
tive on  the  anti-slavery  issue,  was  a  strong  proponent  of  peace  and  temperance  causes; 
Rev.  William  H.  Channing  (1810-1884),  spent  a  few  months  at  Brook  Farm  and  later 
was  the  leader  of  the  Boston  Religious  Union  of  Associationists;  and  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888),  a  Boston  Unitarian  minister  for  more  than  forty  years, 
was  a  leader  in  many  liberal  causes. 

43  [Rochester]  North  Star,  20  April  1849. 

44  Prisoner's  Friend,  July  1849,  502. 

45  Prisoner's  Friend,  July  1849,  504. 

46  Boston  Herald,  25  May  1849. 
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47  Boston  Daily  Bee,  26  May  1 849. 

48  Boston  Daily  Bee,  26  May  1 849. 

49  Boston  Daily  Bee,  26  May  1 849. 

50  [Rochester]  North  Star,  1  June  1849. 

5 1  [Rochester]  North  Star,  8  June  1 849. 

52  [Rochester]  North  Star,  8  June  1849. 

53  Boston  Investigator,  30  May  1849. 

54  Boston  Investigator,  30  May  1849. 

55  The  paper,  though  not  identified,  was  quoted  by  Spear  in  Prisoner's  Friend,  July 
1849,506. 

56  Boston  Post,  quoted  in  Prisoner's  Friend,  July  1849,  506-07.  Similar  anti-capital 
punishment  sentiments  were  expressed  by  other  publications.  Christian  Freeman  & 
Family  Visiter  [sic],  25  May  1849,  commented:  "To  be  sure  we  would  not,  with  our 
views,  if  we  were  in  the  Governor's  place,  sign  a  death  warrant  in  any  case,  nor  refuse 
to  commute  the  death  penalty.  We  would  not  take  the  knife  and  cut  the  throat  of  a 
fellow  man,  nor  kill  him  in  any  other  way,  even  as  the  executor  of  what  we  deem  an 
unchristian  and  immoral  law,  when  we  could  secure  him  from  doing  farther  mischief 
without  such  violence.  Of  course  we  would  vacate  such  office  if  required  by  it  to 
perform  such  a  service."  And  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine  (vol.  xxi,  no.  48)  2 
June  1849,  sharply  stated:  "The  deed  is  done;  Washington  Goode  has  been  choked  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts!  Goode,  we  will  suppose,  killed  a  man[;]  the 
Commonwealth  has  now  killed  him.  He  was  in  a  fit  of  jealousy;  the  Commonwealth 
had  no  such  irritation.  He  was  inflamed  to  madness;  the  Commonwealth  felt  no  such 
excitement.  He  was  intoxicated;  the  Commonwealth  was  in  its  sober  senses.  Is  there 
not  some  difference  in  the  cases?" 

John  A.  Andrew  (1818-1 867),  later  ( 1 860- 1 866)  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
a  member  of  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Capital  Punishment  (Prisoner's  Friend,  April  1849,  369).  Among  the  John  A. 
Andrew  papers,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  is  a  list  of  persons  executed 
in  Massachusetts  after  1  January  1 844,  and  a  list  of  persons  whose  death  sentences 
were  commuted.  In  addition  to  Washington  Goode,  there  were  three  executions 
(Thomas  Barrett,  3  July  1845;  Daniel  H.  Pierson,  26  July  1850;  and  John  W.  Webster, 
30  August  1850)  in  Massachusetts  while  George  N.  Briggs  served  as  governor.  Nine 
men  had  their  sentences  commuted  by  Governor  Briggs  (Peter  York,  12  March  1845; 
Orin  De  Wolf,  29  August  1845;  John  Roach,  5  December  1845;  Leander  Thompson, 
17  April  1847;  George  Hunnewell,  29  January  1849;  Augustus  Dutee,  16  February 
1849;  Milton  W.  Streeter,  18  December  1849;  William  E.  Knowlston,  7  February 
1850;  and  William  Bullman,  23  November  1850). 

57  Boston  Post,  quoted  in  Prisoner's  Friend,  July  1849,  506. 

58  Prisoner's  Friend,  March  1849,  324. 

59  I  am  grateful  to  Walter  Harding  for  his  assistance  in  identifying  A.M.  Whiting. 
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60  There  is  at  least  one  other  possibility,  however.  The  petition  has  the  word  "Men"  at 
the  top  of  the  left  column  and  "Women"  at  the  top  of  the  right  column.  The  pen- 
strokes  on  the  word  "Men"  and  "Women"  seem,  to  the  eyes  of  this  inexpert  observer, 
thinner  than  most  of  those  pen-strokes  near  the  top  of  the  petition.  The  thin  pen- 
strokes,  as  well  as  the  "e's"  and  "n's"  in  the  words  "Men"  and  "Women"  seem  to 
match  those  of  the  second  woman  signer:  Caroline  Hoar,  wife  of  Thoreau's  good 
friend,  Rockwood  Hoar. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  the  first  paragraph  of  the  petition  in  note  #41,  as 
quoted  from  Prisoner's  Friend,  is  pasted  to  the  back  of  the  Concord  scroll.  The 
paragraph  was  clipped  from  an  unidentified  newspaper,  not  Prisoner's  Friend. 
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"Some  Private  (Business" 

Philip  Milner 


[Note:  The  following  is  an  abridged  chapter  from  The  Yankee  Professor's  Guide 
to  Life  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  recent  book  whose  Thoreauvianness  begins  with  its  title. 
In  this  chapter,  a  field  trip  to  Walden  Pond  with  Canadian  students  of  American 
literature  raises  questions  about  the  difference  between  studying  Thoreau  and 
living  by  his  example.] 

In  most  books,  the  I,  or  first  person,  is  omitted;  in  this  it  will  be  retained;  that,  in 
respect  to  egotism,  is  the  main  difference.  We  commonly  do  not  remember  that  it 
is,  after  all,  always  the  first  person  that  is  speaking.  I  should  not  talk  so  much 
about  myself  if  there  were  anybody  else  whom  I  knew  as  well.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
confined  to  this  theme  by  the  narrowness  of  my  experience. 

—  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 

The  wind  blew  cold  from  Malignant  Cove.  It  was  minus  seventeen.  Every 
face  looked  pasty,  glum,  worried,  self-absorbed.  The  flag  on  top  of  Nicholson  was 
a  tattered  reddish  rag.  Old  professors  became  testier,  more  suspicious,  more  self 
absorbed.  Young  ones  eyed  the  graveyard  across  the  Trans-Canada,  and  scanned 
(once  more)  the  ads  in  University  Affairs.  Memos  from  Deans  and  ambitious 
chairs  took  on  a  sniping  tone. 

Students  picked  their  way  to  class  along  paths  cleared  through  the  snow, 
which  was  banked  high  wherever  there  was  room  to  pile  it.  Students  who'd 
arrived  healthy  and  tanned  in  September  looked  grey  and  blotchy  and  defeated 
after  three  months  of  late  hours,  and  dining  hall  stew. 

It  was,  in  short,  February,  that  long  dead  roll  from  Christmas  until  March 
without  a  holiday.  It  was  exactly  the  time  to  be  somewhere  else.  I  and  ten  of  the 
students  in  my  Puritans  and  Transcendentalists  course  were  heading  to  Boston. 
We'd  spent  September  through  December  studying  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
What  could  be  better  than  to  visit  the  very  place  Thoreau  undertook  his  great 
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experiment  at  Walden,  where  Hawthorne  wrote  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  Margaret 
Fuller  edited  The  Dial?  An  eight-hundred-mile  drop  down  the  coast  looked  easy. 

At  Christmas  one  of  the  three  serious  students  phoned  with  the  news  he  was 
quitting  school.  He  would  drive  a  truck  or  bus  plates  during  the  day,  and  take  a 
single  university  course  at  night.  He'd  learn  more  that  way,  he  said. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  second  of  my  three  serious  students  that  her  paper  on 
Thoreau,  though  it  had  good  things  in  it,  seemed  over-written,  out  of  touch  with 
her  perceptions.  In  a  burst  of  wounded  righteousness,  she,  too,  dropped  the 
course. 

I  was  down  to  one  student  who  actually  wanted  the  best  I  had  to  give  on  the 
literature  I  cared  most  about. 

But  there  were  others  in  the  class:  a  phys-edder  who  possessed  a  cheerful 
certainty  that  he  already  knew  all  the  world's  unsilly  ideas,  two  pretty  coeds  from 
the  West  who  leaked  lovely  puffs  of  lilac  and  sandalwood  into  the  seminar  room 
whenever  they  turned  in  their  chairs,'  an  eighteen-hour-a-day  student  union 
politician  who  scurried  through  the  nearest  door  when  she  saw  me  at  the  SUB;  an 
American  with  the  sullen  righteousness  of  a  hanging  judge;  a  nice  girl  from  Cape 
Breton  who  wasn't  sure  whether  she  was  more  terrified  of  me  or  my  subject;  and 
an  affable  political  science  major  who  came  most  alive  when  explaining  why  the 
nice  guys  at  Maclsaac  Hall  didn't  deserve  their  vile  reputation. 

I  cadged  $250  from  the  English  department  budget,  got  another  $200  from  the 
alumni  office  in  return  for  a  promise  of  usable  copy,**  invited  myself  and  my 
students  to  the  house  of  a  friend  from  my  Notre  Dame  days  who  lived  near  Boston. 
And  gloated.  Never  would  seven  people  go  so  far  (nineteen  hundred  miles)  for  so 
long  (four  days)  on  so  little  ($450  and  my  winning  smile). 

It  was  drizzling  wet  snow,  an  inch  of  slush  on  the  ground,  when  we  set  out  for 
Concord.  It  was  the  first  snow  Boston  had  had  that  winter.  The  ranger,  in  a  kiosk 
on  the  road,  said  it  was  an  easy  half-mile  walk. 

We  crossed  the  road  on  foot,  and  descended  the  path.  Two  ice  fishermen 
were  on  the  pond,  and  some  crows  watched  us  from  the  oak  trees,  which  dropped 
dry  brown  leaves  onto  the  snow.  We  walked  along  the  white  path,  following  the 
occasional  sign,  looking  for  Thoreau' s  cabin. 

The  wind  was  raw  and  cold,  snow  was  wet  and  heavy,  the  sky  like  slate. 
Though  the  temperature  was  barely  freezing,  the  students  were  chilled.  They  had 


*I  thought  of  them  as  the  Duelling  Blowdryers. 

♦♦There  had  been  a  time,  and  not  that  long  before  the  adventure  here  recounted, 
when  the  publication  of  things  I  wrote  did  not  inspire  nervous  tremours.  de-fusing, 
and  spin  doctoring  from  those  charged  with  making  the  world  outside  the  campus 
think  other  of  our  university,  its  teachers,  and  students  than  the  facts  would  entitle 
the  world  to  think  of  them. 
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not  expected,  in  spite  of  all  the  promises  in  my  pedagogy,  to  be  outdoors.  The 
snow  gave  way  to  drizzling  rain. 

"How  much  farther  is  it?"  one  of  the  Duelling  Blowdryers  asked. 

"It  can't  be  much  farther,"  I  said.  "Why?" 

"My  feet  are  so  cold,"  she  said. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  far." 

"I'm  cold,  too,"  her  friend  said,  and  she  had  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her 
neck. 

Our  phys-edder,  with  his  exuberant  athleticism,  scampered  ahead,  seeking 
Thoreau's  cabin.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  student  besides  me  who  was  up  to  this 
trip. 

A  hundred  yards  later,  I  heard  my  name  being  called.  I  walked  to  where  they 
were  standing. 

"Yes?" 

"I  can't  go  on,"  my  student  said.  I  heard  her  teeth  chattering.  "I'm  chilled. 
I'm  sorry.  These  boots  aren't  very  warm." 

She  was  wearing  boots  with  two-inch  heels  that  disappeared  under  her  coat. 
They  looked  warm,  but  her  teeth  were  chattering,  and  there  was  a  tear  running 
down  her  face. 

"Well,  you'd  better  go  back,"  I  said. 

I  gave  her  the  keys  to  my  car,  so  she  could  turn  on  the  heater. 

"Should  I  go  with  her,  Dr.  Milner?"  her  friend  asked. 

"Do  what  you  think  you  should  do,"  I  replied,  curious  about  what  she  would 
say. 

"I  think  I'd  better  go." 

The  two  of  them  retreated  down  the  path  toward  my  car,  and  the  faithful 
remnant  pushed  on  to  the  site  of  Thoreau's  cabin.  Each  time  the  path  turned,  I 
expected  to  see  the  outline  of  the  shack,  or  the  cairn  that  Bronson  Alcott  started  for 
Thoreau.  But  we  didn't  see  it  for  a  long  time. 

The  pond  without  people  was  lovely,  but  I  felt  only  the  weight  of  my  visibly 
suffering  students.  Today,  I  could  only  look  back  at  my  little  platoon  who  wished 
they  were  home. 

Finally,  I  saw  a  sign  with  words  and  an  arrow: 

CABIN  SITE 

Then  we  came  to  the  cairn  and  the  outline  of  the  cabin.  Like  victorious 
mountain  climbers,  we  decided  to  take  a  picture  to  commemorate  our  accomplish- 
ment. I  still  have  that  picture.  I'm  looking  at  it  as  I  write.  We  sullenly  froze  into 
unnatural  poses,  each  student  throwing  a  stone  on  the  cairn  as  the  camera  snapped. 

We'd  gone  to  visit  the  place  in  the  world  where  an  experiment  in  living  took 
place.  Thoreau  had  set  out  to  see  if  a  person  could  live  joyously  and  spontane- 
ously, with  little  money,  in  the  middle  of  a  woods.  We  had  blown  all  the  money 
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we  could  lay  hands  on,  dressed  in  fashionable  and  expensive  clothes  that  did  not 
keep  us  warm,  and  gone  to  the  middle  of  the  woods  that  Thoreau  happily  did 
without  in. 

A  huge  rock  pile,  called  a  cairn  by  the  explanatory  sign  that  invited  pilgrims 
to  contribute  their  rocks,  stood  beside  the  cabin. 

"One.  Two.  Three.  Drop  them!"  someone  called. 

We  dropped  our  stones  in  unison.  The  camera  clicked.  The  moment  has  been 
preserved  on  film.  One  student  held  his  ankle  with  one  hand,  and  dropped  his 
stone  with  the  other.  We  smiled  like  people  smile  at  a  camera  after  they've  caught 
a  giant  fish. 

"The  man  who  goes  alone  can  start  today;  but  he  who  travels  with  another 
must  wait  till  that  other  is  ready,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden.  Thoreau  would  not 
have  juggled  the  system  to  make  a  trip  for  people  who  didn't  truly  want  the  trip. 

Thoreau  lived  alone  in  the  woods  at  Walden  Pond  for  two  years,  conducting 
what  he  called  an  economic  experiment.  He  fished  the  pond,  kept  a  garden, 
maintained  his  shack,  and  took  odd  jobs.  "I  am  rich  according  to  the  number  of 
things  I  can  do  without,"  he  wrote.  He  discovered  that  if  he  worked  six  weeks  a 
year  as  a  labourer,  he  had  all  the  money  he  needed.  "We  are  for  the  most  part  more 
lonely  when  we  go  abroad  among  men  than  when  we  stay  in  our  chambers.  A  man 
thinking  or  working  is  always  alone,  let  him  be  where  he  will." 

Emerson  smiled  at  his  cantankerousness;  publishers  turned  his  books  down, 
and  hardly  anyone  showed  up  for  his  public  lectures.  At  the  end  of  Walden,  he 
boasted:  "If  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of  his  dreams,  and  endeav- 
ors to  live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  success  unexpected 
in  common  hours."  He  considered  himself  a  great  success. 

From  Walden,  we  went  to  Bronson  Alcott's  house  and  the  Transcendental 
School.  The  school  combined  the  less  happy  features  of  a  church  and  a  barn. 
Alcott  lost  most  of  his  students  when  parents  realized  that  his  airy  ideas  had 
implications.  Eventually,  the  family  was  saved  from  financial  ruin  by  Alcott's 
daughter,  Louisa  May,  who  wrote  the  best-selling  Little  Women.  Our  visit 
provided  my  remaining  serious  student  with  a  senior  thesis  topic,  and,  perhaps,  an 
area  of  specialization  for  her  graduate  study.  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  our  last 
stop,  had  elaborate  gravestones  and  Authors  Ridge,  where  the  writers  were  buried. 
I  asked  the  cheerful  physical  education  major  to  read  Longfellow's  poem  on 
Hawthorne's  burial.  His  classmates  giggled  in  discomfort.  He  didn't  understand 
the  poem,  didn't  want  to  understand  it. 

I  had  expected  enthusiastic  students  scampering  among  the  trees  at  Walden 
Pond,  curiosity  shining  in  their  youthful  faces.  "Gosh,  Dr.  Milner.  We  had  no 
idea  that  American  literature  was  such  a  rich  and  complicated  field.  What  a  great 
opportunity  it  has  been,  going  to  the  actual  place  where  great  literature  was 
written!" 
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I  had  begun  the  field  trip  as  Mr.  Chips,  and  returned  as  Captain  Ahab, 
brooding  alone  over  a  personal  obsession.  My  posture  demands  I  blame  the 
students  for  the  failure  of  the  trip  and  the  course  it  was  part  of.  In  truth,  it  was  my 
fault. 

Hiking  in  the  woods  is  not  necessarily  an  English  major's  pleasure.  It  is  my 
pleasure,  learned  from  Thoreau  and  from  my  outdoorsman  father,  and  from  the 
almost  unique  fate  of  being  a  literature  professor  in  a  town  that  doesn't  have  a 
metropolis  within  eight  hundred  miles  in  any  direction.  Where  others  have 
operas,  and  movie  houses,  and  the  ballet,  I  have  hummingbirds  and  trees.  I  have 
no  right,  I  realized,  to  force  my  choices  on  students  as  part  of  their  literary 
education.  English  majors  tend  to  favour  libraries,  artificial  light,  rooms  with  nice 
furniture. 

I  had  no  more  right  to  insist  students  go  wandering  in  the  woods  when 
studying  Thoreau,  than  I  would  to  insist  they  conceive  an  out-of-wedlock  child 
when  they  study  The  Scarlet  Letter  (though  an  unwed  parent  would  understand 
some  things  that  most  students  miss  in  the  book),  or  to  run  away  from  home  when 
they  study  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Students  of  literature  study  texts.  It  was  not  my  right  to  make  them  live  like 
Thoreau.  I  had  been  sharing  Thoreau' s  insights  as  though  the  insights  were  in 
themselves  beautiful  poems.  I'd  been  doing  the  intellectual  equivalent  of  a  forced 
march.  I  should  have  simply  made  Walden  Pond  available.  That  is  what  Thoreau 
would  have  done.  I  tried  to  be  a  leader,  a  good  guy,  a  dignified  professor,  an 
evangelist  for  the  power  of  outdoor  nature.  No  wonder  my  students  were  catching 
colds. 

Worse,  I  had  placed  my  single  serious  student  in  a  crossfire  between  my 
Transcendentalism  and  the  general  desire  of  her  classmates  to  see  Fenway  Park, 
gift  shops,  the  place  they  sell  Boston  Bruins  clothing,  the  original  Cheers  tavern. 

I  have  something  to  teach.  The  readings  are  particularly  difficult;  students 
who  are  not  stirred  by  them  usually  find  them  boring.  The  course  isn't  for 
everyone. 

Every  year  I  invite  my  students  to  my  home  in  October.  We  go  down  to  the 
river,  perhaps  crush  and  press  some  apples.  I  ask  them  to  write  about  what  they 
see.  They  write  that  they  love  nature,  because  they  think  I  want  them  to  write  that. 
When  I  read  these  passionate  testimonials,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  they  most  of 
them  saw  almost  nothing. 

Living  with  intensity  in  outdoor  nature  sounds  silly  to  those  who  don't  do  it. 
Most  people  can't  do  it,  and  those  who  do  respond  to  outdoor  nature  do  it  with  or 
without  reading  Thoreau.  They  read  Thoreau  and  find  replication  of  what  they 
have  discovered  on  their  own.  The  weight  of  student  ennui,  bureaucratic  rigamarole, 
departmental  politics,  the  distractions  in  my  own  life,  and  the  widening  gap  of 
years  between  the  students  and  me,  made  it  simpler  to  be  less. 
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We  hardly  talked  at  all  on  the  trip  back  home.  My  best  student  coughed  and 
coughed.  That  cough  would  echo  around  our  seminar  room  like  a  guilty  con- 
science until  April,  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening  from  five  until  six 
fifteen.  In  April,  when  she  went  home,  she  took  that  cough  with  her,  but  it  lived  in 
my  memory,  a  metaphor  for  the  kind  of  teacher  I  had  to  stop  being. 

My  life  wasn't  working.  I  was  a  teacher  who  didn't  believe  the  words  that 
were  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  Worse,  I  moved  in  a  world  that  was  eager  to 
swallow  my  pretentions.  The  Dean,  the  students,  the  citizens  of  Antigonish,  all 
felt  a  little  happier  if  I  postured  as  a  brilliant  intellectual.  I  was  hooked  up,  with 
noisy  desperation,  to  a  sprawling  farmhouse  with  rotten  windows,  no  insulation, 
and  a  mortgage  worthy  of  Mark  Twain  himself.  And  Thoreau  insists  in  Walden 
that  people  do  not  have  to  lead  meaningless  and  unhappy  lives,  that  it  is  possible  to 
live  spontaneous  and  joyous  lives  in  nature.  Thoreau  promised  to  be  my  guide  out 
of  a  life  that  wasn't  working. 

Every  day,  especially  in  February,  I  escaped  to  the  woods.  I  did  not  see  my 
students  or  my  English  Department  colleagues  there.  I  saw  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  professor  of  sociology,  a  professor  of  biology,  sometimes.  They 
were  out  there  because  they  knew  (without  reading  Thoreau)  what  Thoreau  knew. 
I  also  saw  Mr.  Oostvogel,  who  farms  the  acreage  across  the  river.  He  was 
ploughing,  clearing,  or  looking  after  his  Holsteins.  I  saw  kids,  my  own  kids  and 
kids  they  knew.  They  were  trying  the  ice,  climbing  trees,  fishing,  and  skipping 
stones,  working  on  a  ramshackle  cabin  they  were  trying  to  build.  In  the  summer 
they'd  be  eating  berries  and  apples,  floating  rafts.  Ike-san  was  always  there, 
sometimes  coming  upon  me  for  a  chat,  offering  me  a  nip  on  his  rum.  His  head  was 
bare,  winter  and  summer.  He'd  tell  me  about  the  clouds,  the  water  level,  the  fish 
and  deer.  I  suspected  he  was  amazed  at  what  I  didn't  know.  Sometimes  I  knew  he 
was  watching  me  and  not  making  himself  known. 

"There  is  no  one  there  except  me  and  the  river  and  the  sky  and  the  trout.  I 
couldn't  own  that  river  and  those  fish  any  better  if  I  had  a  title  to  it,"  the 
mathematician  told  me.  When  he  described  the  movements,  the  cunning,  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  his  eyes  would  light  from  inside. 

Thoreau  boasted  that  you  could  hypnotize  him,  and  drop  him  in  the  woods 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  he'd  tell  you  the  date,  within  two  days,  by  looking  at  the 
birds,  flowers,  quality  of  light,  snow  or  rain,  and  the  trees  and  insects.  When  I  first 
came  to  Antigonish,  I  was  impressed  by  that  paragraph.  But  three  years  of 
walking  and  looking  back  there,  and  I  can  almost  do  it  myself. 

Ike-san,  my  neighbor,  can  certainly  do  it.  He  can  do  it  as  well  as  Thoreau.  In 
summer  he  crosses  the  West  River  in  his  homemade  boat,  and  he  goes  to  the  shack 
he  built  on  top  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side.  In  February  and  March  he  walks  across 
on  the  ice.  He  eats  the  fish  he  catches  there,  the  deer  he  shoots  there,  the 
raspberries  and  black  berries  he  finds  there.  He  heats  his  house  with  the  wood  he 
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cuts  there.  He  has  done  this  for  sixty  years.  He  tells  what  the  weather  is  going  to 
be  tomorrow  from  the  clouds,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  quality  of  the  light. 

I  have  a  student  who  took  Thoreau's  advice.  Instead  of  living  with  the 
students  in  residence  or  off  campus,  he  found  an  abandoned  shack,  overlooking 
the  Atlantic,  just  off  the  Harbour  Road.  He  lived  alone.  But  he  saw  bending 
brown  grass,  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  all  its  moods  and  seasons.  He  knew  where  his 
heat  came  from,  because  he  carried  the  wood,  and  lit  the  fires  in  his  woodstove.  I 
took  two  students  to  his  shack  on  a  windy  day,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the 
sun  shining. 

"I  want  to  teach  after  I  graduate,"  he  said.  "I  can  continue  this  life,  wherever 
I  go.  I  plan  to  teach." 

"Thoreau  was  a  teacher  for  a  while,"  I  said. 

"I'll  find  a  shack  like  this  one,  hitchhike  back  and  forth,"  he  said. 

"That's  where  Henry  ran  into  trouble,"  I  said.  "People  don't  like  to  think  the 
teacher  of  their  kids  is  strange.  Henry  and  his  brother  had  a  school,  and  it  folded. 
Teachers  don't  live  in  shacks.  They  buy  houses,  make  mortgage  payments. 
Teachers  don't  hitchhike.  They  drive  cars." 

"Do  you  believe  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  think  any  school  board  I  know  would  want  a  teacher  hitchhiking  back 
and  forth,"  I  said.  "The  parents  will  gossip  about  you  when  they  see  you  standing 
by  the  road.  The  school  board  will  tell  you  to  shape  up.  That's  what  I  think  would 
happen." 

He  didn't  believe  me.  And,  perhaps,  this  student  will  be  strong  enough  to  live 
his  life  on  his  own  terms.  Thoreau  was,  but  he  didn't  last  as  a  school  teacher. 

Thoreau  wrote  about  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  the  people  there,  and  the 
woods  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  it.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  his  friend  and 
champion.  Emerson  tried  to  be  fair  to  Thoreau.  whom  he  found  perverse. 
Thoreau  resented  Emerson,  who  hired  him  as  a  gardener. 

Hardly  anybody  bought  his  books.  Emerson  helped  him  get  a  few  things 
accepted  by  magazines,  but  nothing  was  particularly  popular  in  his  own  day.  He 
quarrelled  with  Whittier  and  Lowell;  Hawthorne  had  his  doubts.  Howells  didn't 
think  much  of  Thoreau  either.  What  they  agreed  to  publish,  these  official 
custodians  of  the  American  Muse  wanted  to  edit.  He  wouldn't  stand  for  that. 

So  he  stayed  in  the  woods,  in  the  garden,  and  he  wrote.  He  harangued  the 
world  he  knew,  Concord,  for  its  stupidity,  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  and  small 
mindedness.  The  world  smiled  behind  its  hand  at  him. 

Without  Walden,  I  would  not  be  speaking  of  the  certainties  I  speak  of  in  this 
book.  Yet,  my  life  has  much  Thoreau  would  disapprove  of.  He  would  certainly 
disapprove  of  my  long  flirtation  with  the  tavern  and  the  grape,  my  hooking  myself 
up — with  noisy  desperation — to  a  family,  to  a  huge  old  house  with  a  mortgage; 
my  inability  to  survive  without  the  financial  and  social  underpinnings  of  a  univer- 
sity. 
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The  woods  near  the  West  River  are  as  wild  in  1992  as  the  woods  near 
Concord  were  when  Thoreau  went  to  them  in  1845.  You  can  see,  as  I  do  almost 
every  day,  an  eagle  in  an  elm  tree  waiting  for  a  floating  fish,  a  deer  gliding  through 
a  meadow;  a  field  of  green  grass  in  June,  and  blueberries  the  size  of  peas  in 
August.  This  August  the  river  was  so  shallow  that  I  took  to  walking  in  tennis 
shoes,  from  MacNeil's  to  Ikemoto's,  a  half-hour  walk  in  the  water  that  I  could 
make  without  getting  even  my  shorts  wet.  In  April,  when  I  canoed  it  twice,  it  was 
over  my  shoulders,  and  when  I  tipped  the  canoe  and  was  dumped  from  my  boat,  it 
was  over  my  head.  The  current  was  so  fast  that  I  couldn't  fight  it.  But  in  August, 
except  where  it  flows  over  rocks,  you  cannot  see  any  current  at  all. 

And  you  spend  your  days  with  fields  of  blooming  wildflowers  from  May 
through  October,  eating  the  cucumbers  you  planted  yourself,  smelling  the  manure 
in  May,  watching  a  hummingbird  sucking  on  a  geranium  in  July,  picking  straw- 
berries in  July,  tomatoes  in  August. 

Thoreau  acted  like  it  didn't  bother  him:  "For  a  long  time  I  was  reporter  to  a 
journal,  of  no  very  wide  circulation,  whose  editor  has  never  yet  seen  fit  to  print  the 
bulk  of  my  contributions,  and  as  is  too  common  with  writers,  I  got  only  my  labour 
for  my  pains.  However,  in  this  case  my  pains  were  their  own  reward."  Thoreau' s 
journal  was  published  sixty  years  after  he  died. 

Fame  wouldn't  come  on  the  only  terms  he  could  accept  it.  So  he  continued 
his  slow  march  to  that  drum  only  he  heard.  He  stumbled  onto  the  way  he  was 
supposed  to  live  so  he  could  write. 

In  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  he  says  of  the  eyes  of 
people  he  meets  when  he  goes  to  town:  "It  is  wonderful  how  we  get  about  the 
streets  without  being  wounded  by  these  delicate  and  glancing  weapons." 

He  drops  this  into  the  middle  of  a  passage  about  boating  on  the  Concord 
River.  Even  on  the  river,  away  from  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours,  he  remembers 
insults  and  slights. 

If  I  stay  on  the  river  and  in  the  woods,  if  I  stay  out  of  the  faculty  bar,  the  hall 
way,  the  coffee  lounge,  I  reach  a  point  where  my  journal  and  the  life  it  records 
don't  know  or  care  what  Antigonish  is  saying.  My  February  thoughts  settle  on  the 
snow  —  powdery  or  wet?  —  the  return  of  the  redpolls,  the  deer  leaving  tracks  on 
the  ice  of  the  frozen  West  River. 

"To  a  philosopher  all  news,  as  it  is  called,  is  gossip  and  they  who  edit  and  read 
it  are  old  women  over  their  tea."  And  a  page  later:  "If  we  respected  only  what  is 
inevitable  and  has  a  right  to  be,  music  and  poetry  would  resound  along  the  streets. 
When  we  are  unhurried  and  wise,  we  perceive  that  only  great  and  worthy  things 
have  any  permanent  and  absolute  existence,  that  petty  fears  and  petty  pleasures  are 
but  the  shadow  of  the  reality." 

But  this  is  a  hard  argument  to  win  with  myself.  The  coin  of  day-to-day 
intercourse  with  my  neighbours  is  opinions  about  the  Contras,  the  Referendum, 
Mulroney's  standing  in  the  polls,  Bush's  future,  who  the  new  AVP  will  be,  who 
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got  promoted,  or  the  Acadia  game,  whether  Fred  Doucet  got  dumped,  the  ins-and- 
outs  of  the  New  Year's  Eve  dance,  whether  we'll  get  a  new  waste  disposal  plant, 
anything  pitched  up  by  the  CBC. 

I  read  and  hear  of  our  internationally  recognized  professor- writers  and  profes- 
sor-critics and  professor-chemists,  and  our  famous  Canadian  playwright  and  poets 
and  music  conductors,  the  famous  English  professor  who  lectured  on  three  conti- 
nents last  month,  and  I  think  maybe  I  need  a  drink  or  a  long  walk. 

Without  the  commitment  of  a  lived  life  behind  them,  the  insights  of  genius  are 
aphorisms  to  put  on  student  posters,  canned  goods.  If  the  learned  professor 
doesn't  build  a  life  on  the  literature  he  or  she  teaches,  the  professor  is  wasting 
everyone's  time. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  called  it  sincerity  at  the  beginning  of  Walden.  "I,  on 
my  side,  require  of  every  writer,  first  or  last,  a  simple  and  sincere  account  of  his 
own  life,  and  not  merely  what  he  has  heard  of  other  men's  lives;  some  such 
account  as  he  would  send  to  his  kindred  from  a  distant  land."  Thoreau  considered 
himself  the  only  sincere  man  in  a  town  that  was  about  the  size  of  Antigonish. 

But  he  was  a  celibate  bachelor.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Thoreau' s  friend  who 
didn't  have  to  publish  his  books  himself,  wrote  something  that  fits  my  style  in  this 
book  better.  "Be  true!  Be  true!  Be  true!  Show  freely  to  the  world,  if  not  your 
worst,  yet  some  trait  whereby  the  worst  may  be  inferred." 

I  ski  down  the  road,  through  Ike-san's  gate,  past  his  rotting  car  hulks,  to  the 
West  River.  The  river  is  frozen.  I  walk  on  the  ice  around  the  bend,  under  the 
salmon  wire.  The  snow  is  piled  so  high  you  cannot  see  over  it.  It  squeaks  under 
foot.  Crow  and  gull  tracks  break  up  the  unpatterned  whiteness  on  the  river.  Mice 
and  rabbit  and  deer  tracks  and  droppings  colour  the  snow.  Lar's  worn  boot  tread 
along  the  bank  and  onto  the  frozen  West  River,  the  rutted  track  of  snow  mobiles. 
And  my  skis,  two  white  tracks  in  the  white  snow. 

I  lean  into  the  wind,  covered  against  the  blowing  snow  by  parka,  big  mittens, 
and  scarf.  Looking  out  through  slits  in  my  hood  the  size  of  postcards,  I  feel  the 
clean  bite  of  a  winter  that  has  been  too  long.  I  long  to  be  free  of  woodstoves,  ash 
buckets,  woodsmoke,  and  carting  wood  through  my  house.  I  long  to  feel  a  hot  sun 
burn  my  pallid  skin. 

I  step  onto  the  West  River  ice,  and  the  eagles  abandon  the  elm  trees  and  fly 
languidly  upriver  to  the  curve  where  the  channels  prohibit  people  from  entering 
except  when  the  river  is  frozen.  The  eagles  hover  fifty  feet  above,  hardly  moving, 
like  kites,  their  crochety  white  heads  curious. 

*  *  *  * 

"So!  You  go  walk?"  Netta-san  asked  when  I  came  to  her  gate.  She  was 
carrying  a  bamboo  ski  pole,  which  she  used  as  a  walking  stick.  She  had  been 
shovelling  snow. 

"Yeah,  cold,"  I  said. 
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"I  wish  I  have  time  to  do  that,"  she  said.  "Too  much  work  to  do.  Wish  I  was 
a  professor,  deshow?" 

Usually,  I  see  her  at  the  barn,  throwing  manure  out  the  window,  shovelling 
feed  for  her  horses,  shaking  her  head  at  her  inability  to  get  more  work  out  of  the 
four  full-grown  men  who  lived  in  her  house — Ike-san  and  his  four  sons. 

"Want  muskrat  carcass?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I  can't  think  of  any  use  I  have  for  one  right  now,"  I  said. 

"Paul  kill  ten  muskrats  every  week  this  time  of  year." 

"The  eagles  followed  me  around  the  bend,"  I  said.  "They  must  have  thought 
I  was  going  to  feed  them  some  of  your  muskrat." 

Last  month  I  came  upon  two  dogs  gnawing  on  a  dead  deer  on  the  ice.  I  didn't 
know  either  of  them,  though  both  had  collars.  One  was  a  whitish  brown,  and  the 
other  looked  to  be  at  least  partly  Labrador.  They  growled  when  I  approached, 
barked,  then  slinked  away.  A  deer  dead  on  the  ice,  of  fright,  because  her  hooves 
couldn't  get  the  traction  to  escape  the  growling  and  biting  dogs.  The  deer's  body 
was  still  soft  and  warm.  Its  eye  was  open,  brown  and  soft  and  unfocused,  like  a 
horse-chestnut  on  a  tree.  I  walked  around  to  Ike-san.  He  was  cutting  firewood. 

"Lady  OK  no?"  he  asked.  "Lady?" 

If  I  say  yes,  he  has  to  shoot  his  dog. 

"Not  Lady,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  know  the  dogs,"  I  said.  "One  looked  to  be  part 
Lab,  but  it  wasn't  Silvers'.  The  other  was  white  or  grey.  I've  never  seen  them 
before." 

Every  day  I  skied  or  walked  past  the  dead  deer.  Each  day  there  was  less  deer 
to  see.  One  day  her  eyes  were  gone.  Legs  disappeared,  or  were  strewn  on  the 
frozen  ice.  Then  it  snowed  again,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  deer.  In  the  spring 
thaw,  I  found  a  hoof  in  my  yard. 

Thoreau  liked  to  give  things  up,  though  he  was  too  honest  to  be  sure  that  his 
renunciations  were  all  morally  virtuous. 

He  not  only  gives  up  fishing  and  hunting,  but  tobacco,  alcohol,  meat,  and  sex 
as  well.  He  gives  up  everything  he  can  give  up.  Strip  life  to  its  essentials.  "Nature 
is  hard  to  overcome,  but  she  must  be  overcome." 

His  renunciations  help  him  to  "flow  toward  God."  I  don't  seem  to  have  the 
power  not  to  drink  a  dozen  glasses  of  draft  at  the  Triangle,  not  to  overeat,  not  to  go 
with  the  moment  sometimes.  I'd  prefer  not  to  think  what  I  might  be  flowing 
toward  sometimes. 

He  earned  his  right  to  gloat.  "I  see  young  men,  my  townsmen,  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  have  inherited  farms,  houses,  barns,  cattle,  and  farming  tools; 
for  these  are  more  easily  acquired  than  got  rid  of.  Better  if  they  had  been  born  in 
the  open  pasture  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  that  they  might  have  seen  with  clearer  eyes 
what  field  they  were  called  to  labour  in.  Who  made  them  serfs  to  the  soil? 

It  is  Puritan  simplicity  that  Thoreau  discovered,  and  made  his  own.  One  of 
his  intuitions  is  that  simplicity  is  tied  up  with  honesty. 
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"An  honest  man  has  hardly  need  to  count  more  than  his  ten  fingers,  or  in 
extreme  cases  he  may  add  his  ten  toes,  and  lump  the  rest.  Simplicity,  simplicity, 
simplicity!  I  say,  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three,  and  not  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand;  instead  of  a  million  count  half  a  dozen,  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your 
thumb  nail." 

But  I  am  committed  to  a  mortgage,  a  car  and  renovation  loans,  VISA  cards,  a 
MASTERCARD,  checking  accounts  in  two  banks  and  a  credit  union,  three  kids 
who  take  basketball  lessons,  ballet  lessons,  art  lessons,  and  play  on  teams  that 
travel,  seemingly,  any-damned-where  in  North  America,  a  son  who  has  just 
recently  stopped  scurrying  around  on  an  expensive  skateboard. 

It  was  February  28,  the  first  bright  and  warm  evening  of  the  year.  Hard  ice, 
warm  air,  clear  night;  it  was  a  perfect  evening,  and  it  might  be  the  last  evening  of 
the  year  that  I  would  be  able  to  ski  on  the  West  River.  I  could  hear,  far  away, 
trucks  humming  over  the  bridge  on  the  Trans-Canada  highway. 

Edging  up  the  bank,  coming  off  the  ice,  something  gave,  and  I  was  flailing  my 
arms,  my  legs  under  water.  Then  I  got  an  elbow  on  solid  ice;  my  head  was  above 
water.  The  rest  of  me  was  in  the  river.  The  current  wanted  to  pull  me  away  and 
down. 

I  flailed  and  got  my  right  foot  out  and  its  heavy  ski  onto  the  ice.  I  flailed  some 
more,  but  it  wouldn't  move. 

"Help!"  I  yelled.  I  felt  so  calm.  I  was  going  to  die.  I  was  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
away  from  my  house,  a  little  closer  to  MacNeil's.  There  was  the  slightest  mist 
settling  on  my  face  and  it  felt  good.  I  could  see  the  yellow  lights  in  the  family 
room  window  of  my  house.  I  thought  of  them  watching  television  and  eating 
popcorn.  I  was  loved.  I  could  see  smoke  coming  up  MacNeil's  chimney.  I  was 
too  happy  to  die. 

"Help!"  I  shouted.  "Help!  Help!" 

It  was  surprisingly  comfortable.  The  leg  on  the  ice,  the  soggy  boot,  the  frozen 
pants  leg:  nothing  was  cold.  Stars  were  bright,  hardly  a  hum  of  wind  in  the  trees 
across  the  river,  a  pale  quarter  moon  to  the  South  above  Sherbrook.  I  spotted  the 
big  dipper.  If  my  boot  is  stuck  in  the  muck,  it  cannot  be  over  my  head.  I  am  not 
going  to  drown.  Hypothermia,  maybe.  Is  that  why  I'm  not  cold?  Bright  stars,  no 
wind,  yellow  lights  in  the  houses,  no  wind,  a  shield  of  black  ice.  My  hat  was  still 
on  my  head.  I  took  off  my  mittens,  slipped  the  ski  pole  straps  from  my  wrists,  and 
set  them  safely  on  the  hard  ice.  No  false  steps.  I  reached  into  the  water  with  my 
right  hand,  found  my  ankle,  and  jerked  it.  My  boot  lifted  from  the  muck.  I 
grabbed  the  tip  of  the  ski  with  my  hand,  and  guided  it  out  of  the  water  through  the 
hole  in  the  ice.  I  rolled  over  carefully.  I  was  lying  on  solid  ice.  I  felt  so  cool  and 
lucid. 

I  squished  up  the  path  to  my  house.  I  took  off  my  skis,  set  them  on  the 
veranda,  and  sneaked  up  the  steps.  I  changed  into  long  underwear,  wool  socks, 
wrapped  myself  in  a  comforter.  I  went  downstairs  to  tell  my  tale. 
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What  Thoreau  Saw 


Left,  Phengodes  plumosa  larviform  adult  female 
Right,  New  World  Photuris  versicolor  larva  female 
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Ifwreau  and  the  Qioivivorms 

Francis  B.  Dedmond 


In  the  early  fall  of  1854,  while  on  a  trek  to  Pleasant  Meadow,  Fairhaven 
Bay,  and  Conantum,  Thoreau  informed  James  Walter  Spooner,  his  hiking  com- 
panion, that  "he  never  met  with  a  new  plant  now  &  had  given  up  the  study"  of 
botany.1  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  Thoreau  and  coleoptera.  In  fact,  despite 
all  his  efforts,  Thoreau  was  never  able  to  identify  the  relatively  rare  luminescent 
larviform  female  glowworms  that  his  friend  Marston  Watson — Plymouth  horti- 
culturist and  genial  lord  of  the  Hillside  estate,  which  nestled  in  the  hills  above 
Plymouth — deposited  to  his  care. 

5jS     SfC    !|C    5fC 

On  8  August  1857,  Thoreau  returned  from  his  twenty-day  trip  to  the 
Maine  woods  to  find  that  Marston  Watson  had  shipped  him  from  Plymouth,  on  the 
day  he  left  for  Maine,  six  glowworms  which,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were 
decidedly  worse  for  the  wait.  "They  are  very  scarce,"  Watson  said  in  his  note  that 
accompanied  the  worms,  "these  being  the  only  ones  we  have  found  as  yet.  They 
were  mostly  found  on  the  way  from  the  barn  to  James's  cottage,  under  the  wild 
cherry  trees  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  grass  where  it  is  very  dry,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other."2 

Thoreau  examined  his  glowworms  by  night  and  by  day  and  carefully 
entered  his  observations  in  his  journal.  By  night,  one  of  them  exhibited  "two 
bright  dots  near  together  on  the  head,  and,  along  the  body,  nine  transverse  lines  of 
light,  succeeded  by  two  more  bright  dots  at  the  other  extremity,  wider  apart  than 
the  first  . . .  [and  with]  a  bright  dot  on  each  side  opposite  the  transverse  lines.  It  is 
a  greenish  light,  growing  more  green  as  the  worm  is  brought  into  more  light." 
Another  worm,  also  viewed  by  night,  Thoreau  wrote,  looked  "like  a  row  of  buns 
joined  together."  By  light  of  day,  the  smallest  measured  seven-eighths  to  one  inch 
long,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
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a  head  nearly  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide  but  with  a  tail  wider  than  the  head. 
"They  have  six  light-brown  legs,"  Thoreau  noted,  "within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  forward  extremity.  The  worm  is  composed  of  twelve  segments  or  overlapping 
scales....  It  has  also  six  short  antennae-like  projections  from  the  head,  the  two 
outer  on  each  side  the  longest,  the  two  inner  very  short.  The  general  color  above 
was  a  pale  brownish  yellow  or  buff;  the  head  small  and  dark  brown;  the  antennae 
chestnut  and  white;  white  or  whitish  on  sides  and  beneath"  (Journal,  10:3-5). 

Thoreau  queried  his  journal.  "What  kind  are  these?"  he  asked  (Journal, 
10:5).  But  Thoreau  would  never  know  that  his  glowworms  were  no  doubt 
Phengodes  plumosa  larvae  or  larviform  females,  a  species  of  the  Phengodinae 
sub-family  of  the  family  Phengodidae.  In  1790,  Guillaume  Antoine  Olivier  in  his 
Entomologie,  ou  histoire  naturelle  des  insectes,  avec  leur  caracteres  genererique 
et  specifiques  leur  description,  leur  synonymie,  et  leur  figure  enluminee  (6  vols.; 
Paris:  De  rimprimerie  de  Baudouin,  1789-1808),  2:26,  described  and  pictured  the 
Phengodes  plumosa,  which  he,  however,  classified  as  Lampyris  plumosa;  and 
even  as  late  as  1 86 1 ,  John  Lawrence  LeConte,  in  his  Classification  of  the  Co- 
leoptera  of  North  America,  Prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  (Washington: 
Smithsonian  Institute,  1861-73),  included  what  we  know  as  the  Phengodidae 
family  as  a  tribe  of  Lampyridae.3 

Thoreau' s  may  well  then  be  the  first  recorded  description  in  English  of 
the  luminescent  larviform  Phengodes  plumosa  female4  and  the  first  indisputable 
record  of  its  having  been  found  in  Massachusetts.  But,  in  time,  other  descriptions 
of  Phengodes  plumosa  would  appear  as  other  specimens  were  found  in  Massachu- 
setts. For  instance,  in  the  August  1875  issue  of  Psyche:  Organ  of  the  Cambridge 
Entomological  Club,  the  editor,  B.  Pickman  Mann — reminiscent  of  Thoreau  and 
Marston  Watson — mentioned  "four  luminous  larvae  of  Coleoptera"  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  G.  F.  Waters  of  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  Mann  himself 
later  visited  Dr.  Waters  in  Newton;  and  near  the  Cochituate  Aqueduct  they  found 
larvae  that  shone  "with  a  bright  light  from  their  spiracles  and  the  membrane 
between  the  rings."  They  found  the  worms  in  a  "rather  high  and  dry"  place.  And 
then  on  29  July  1875,  Mann  reported,  he  "examine  [d]  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.R. 
Lowell,  near  Mt.  Auburn,  in  Cambridge"  and  there  "under  or  near  pine  trees," 
caught  "thirty  or  more  larvae,  fourteen  of  which  were  black,  the  rest  yellow." 
Mann's  description  that  followed  of  his  larvae  is  a  scientific  one,  but  the  close 
resemblance  between  his  worms  and  Thoreau' s  is  readily  apparent.5  And  in  the 
July  1905  issue  of  The  Canadian  Entomologist,  Frederick  Knab  reported  finding 
"a  larva  of  Phengodes  plumosa  under  a  stone  near  Mount  Tom,  Massachusetts," 
which  "emitted  light  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour  at  the  sides  of  the  body  segments." 
Knab  observed  that  the  larvae  and  larviform  females  of  Phengodes  plumosa 
"appear  to  be  rare,  or  at  least  very  local,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  still  very 
incomplete."6  Moreover,  Walter  Wittmer  in  1975,  in  his  catalogue  of  "The  Genus 
Phengodes  in  the  United  States,"  records  the  finding  of  Phengodes  plumosa 
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Olivier  in  ten  different  locations  in  Massachusetts  between  1894  and  1911,  among 
them  Milton,  Dorchester,  Andover,  Wellesley,  Lexington,  and  Fall  River.7  How- 
ever, Thoreau's  description  of  Marston  Watson's  worms  came  well  before  the 
finding  of  any  of  these. 

*  *  *  * 

But  Thoreau  in  the  fall  of  1857  was  not  able  to  determine  what  he  had. 
Thus,  he  waited  for  more  than  a  week  after  his  return  from  the  Maine  woods 
before  he  wrote  Watson:  "I  have  waited  to  learn  something  more  about  them 
before  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them.  I  have  frequently  met  with  glow- 
worms in  my  night  walks,  but  am  not  sure  they  were  the  same  kind  with  these."8 
Thoreau  had,  so  he  told  Watson,  gone  to  his  own  library,  but  without  success. 
There  he  had  consulted  William  Kirby  and  William  Spence's  An  Introduction  to 
Entomology  (7th  ed.,  London,  1856);  John  Leonard  Knapp's  The  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist  (London,  1829;  rpt.  Philadelphia,  1831);  James  Rennie's  three  com- 
panion volumes — Insect  Architecture,  Insect  Miscellanies,  and  Insect  Transfor- 
mations— all  three  published  in  London  in  1830-31;  and  what  Thoreau  described 
as  a  "French  work,"  which  may  possibly  have  been  one  or  more  of  the  early 
volumes  in  Jean  Theodore  Lacordaire's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes.  Genera 
des  Coleopteres  (Paris,  1854-76).  But,  Thoreau  complained  to  Watson,  "There  is 
no  minute,  scientific  description  in  any  of  these"  {Correspondence,  488). 

However,  while  Thoreau  was  pondering  his  glowworm  problem  and 
before  writing  Watson,  the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  on  12  August  1857 
carried  an  untitled,  front-page  account  of  two  glowworms  exhibited  on  2  July  by 
Dr.  Silas  Durkee,  a  Boston  physician,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  Immediately,  Thoreau  sensed  some  similarity,  on  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Durkee' s  description,  between  his  worms  and  Durkee' s.  Could  they  possibly  be 
the  same  species?  Yes,  possibly,  Thoreau  thought.  But  two  things  bothered  him. 
One  was  Durkee' s  claim  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  his  worms  glowed 
with  a  "light  equally  diffused  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  worm."  In  fact, 
he  said,  "the  worms  appear  as  if  they  were  two  fused  masses  of  beautiful  phospho- 
rescent light"  until  "the  light  of  day  broke  the  charm,  and  these  fairy  little 
creatures  were  transformed  into  mere  worms."  Thoreau  did  not  find  his  to  glow 
"equally  diffused  throughout";  Thoreau's  glowed  only  on  parts  of  each  segment. 

The  other  thing  that  bothered  Thoreau  was  Durkee 's  confident  claim  that 
his  worms  were  the  so-called  common  glowworm  firefly,  Lampyris  noctiluca. 
But  Thoreau  was  just  as  sure  that  they  were  not.  "I  do  not  see  how,"  he  wrote 
Watson,  "they  could  be  L.  noctiluca,  as  he  states"  {Correspondence,  488).  But  to 
argue  his  point,  Durkee  had  lifted  a  statement  almost  verbatim  out  of  Kirby  and 
Spence  concerning  Lampyris  noctiluca — a  statement  he  inappropriately  used  to 
describe  his  worms:  "The  specimens  are  not  the  larvae  of  insects;  but  the  perfect 
female  of  a  winged  beetle  (coleoptera)  from  which  it  is  so  different,  that  nothing 
but  the  actual  observation  would  enable  us  to  infer  that  they  are  different  sexes  of 
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the  same  insect."9  Durkee  ignored,  however,  Kirby  and  Spence's  statement  that 
"Authors  who  have  noticed  the  luminous  parts  of  the  common  female  glow- 
worms have  usually  contented  themselves  with  stating  that  the  light  issues  from 
the  three  last  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen"  (539).  The  fact  is  that  Durkee' s 
worms — whatever  they  were — were  not  Lampyris  noctiluca',  they  could  not  have 
been,  for  Lampyris  noctiluca  are  Old  World  beetles.  There  is  no  documented 
record  of  even  an  accidental  arrival  of  L.  noctiluca  in  the  United  States  in  ballast  or 
otherwise. 

Nonetheless,  on  17  August,  Thoreau,  despite  his  misgivings,  sent  the 
Durkee  clipping  along  to  Watson  and  indicated  that  he  expected  to  go  up  to 
Cambridge  before  long,  "and  if  I  get  more  light  on  this  subject,"  he  wrote,  "I  will 
inform  you.  The  two  worms  are  still  alive"  (Correspondence,  488).  But  if 
Thoreau  took  his  glowworm  problem  to  Cambridge,  he  has  left  us  no  record  of  it. 
However,  some  months  later,  on  15  January  1858,  he  chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Durkee 
on  Howard  Street  in  Boston.  Durkee — by  then,  it  seems — had  changed  his  mind 
about  his  worms  being  Lampyris  noctiluca;  he  now  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  "seen  the  common  glow-worm"  (Journal,  10:248).  But  he,  apparently 
unlike  Thoreau,  had  indeed  taken  his  problem  to  the  "authorities"  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston — to  Louis  Agassiz,  to  Augustus  A.  Gould,  and  possibly  to  John 
Barnard  Swett  Jackson.  His  worms,  they  told  Durkee,  were  new  to  them;  but 
nevertheless  they  still  thought  they  were  "a  variety  of  Lampyris  noctiluca"  (Jour- 
nal, 10:  248).  But  Thoreau  was  still  unconvinced;  his  printed  "authorities" 
indicated  otherwise.  In  fact,  Thoreau  was  sure  that  his  and  Dr.  Durkee' s — if 
indeed  Dr.  Durkee' s  and  his  were  by  any  chance  the  same — were  "a  distinct 
species"  (Correspondence,  511).  And  that  view  he  apparently  never  relinquished 
although  he  would  never  know  just  what  his  species  was. 

*  *  *  * 

However,  when  Marston  Watson  delivered  to  Thoreau  a  second  but 
different  batch  of  glowworms  that  he  found  in  nearby  Lincoln  on  15  September 
1857,  Thoreau  may  have  decided  this  time  that  these  were  indeed  Lampyris 
noctiluca.  In  doing  so,  Thoreau  might  be  accused  of  an  over-eagerness  to  label 
some  glowing  creature  L.  noctiluca,  "the  one,"  Thoreau  noted,  "commonly  re- 
ferred to  by  English  writers"  (Correspondence,  488),  or  he  may  have,  rather  too 
uncritically,  been  swayed  by  the  sight  of  that  most  distinguishing  of  all  features  of 
the  L.  noctiluca  that  he  readily  observed  in  his  worms — the  "presence  of  light 
organs  only  on  the  apical  sternites  of  the  abdomen."10  The  light  organs  emitted  a 
greenish  light.  "As  often  as  I  touched  one,"  he  noted  in  his  journal,  "it  [the 
glowworm]  stretches  and  shows  its  light  for  a  moment,  only  under  the  last 
segment"  (Journal,  10:33).  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  unsatisfactory  reference 
sources  available  to  him  in  1857,  Thoreau  was  satisfied  that  he  had  identified  these 
glowworms  correctly — they  were,  in  his  view,  Lampyris  noctiluca,  as  he  re- 
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minded  Marston  Watson  months  later  in  a  letter  of  25  April  1858  (Correspon- 
dence, 511). 

So  sure  was  he  that  he  had  identified  this  species  correctly  that  he  did  not 
apparently  concern  himself  further  with  the  problem  of  identification  as  he  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  worms.  He  did,  nonetheless,  carefully  describe  in 
his  journal  the  deep-brown  creatures.  They  averaged,  he  noted,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  not  counting  the  head;  and  each  had  "six  brown  legs  within  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  forward  extremity."  The  worms,  he  observed,  were 

apparently  composed  of  twelve  scale-like  segments,  including  the  narrow  termi- 
nal one  or  tail,  and  not  including  the  head,  which  at  will  is  drawn  under  the 
foremost  scale  or  segment  like  a  turtle's.. . .  The  first  segment  is  broadly  conical, 
and  much  the  largest;  the  others  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth 
transversely,  and  successively  narrower,  slightly  recurved  at  tip  and  bristle- 
pointed  and  also  curved  upward  at  the  thin  outer  edge,  while  the  rounded  dorsal 
ridge  is  slightly  elevated  above  this.  (Journal,  10:33-34) 

Unfortunately — though  he  himself  would  never  know  it — Thoreau  was 
accurately  describing  not  Lampyris  noctiluca,  but  a  larva  of  a  species  of  a  Photuris 
firefly  (sub-family  Photurinae  of  the  family  Lampyridae).  Most  likely  the  larva 
Thoreau  described  was  that  of  Photuris  versicolor,  one  of  several  species  which, 
in  Thoreau' s  day  and  well  into  this  century,  were  lumped  under  the  name  Photuris 
pennsylvanica.  Although  there  were  several  taxonomic  studies  dealing  with 
Photuris  in  Thoreau' s  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  or 
had  access  to  any  of  them.11  Yet  he  needed  more  light  and  different  light  from 
what  was  available  to  him  in  Kirby  and  Spence,  Knapp,  and  Rennie  with  their  lack 
of  "minute,  scientific  description"  and  their  Old  World  orientation.  But  in  1857  he 
could  only  use  the  light  he  had.  However,  except  for  his  impossible  attempt  to 
place  an  Old  World  tag  on  a  New  World  beetle,  Thoreau  was,  in  this  case  at  least, 
on  the  right  Lampyridae  track. 


Notes 


Quoted  in  my  "Thoreau  as  Seen  by  an  Admiring  Friend:  A  New  View,"  American 
Literature  56  (October  1984):  339.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  James  E.  Lloyd, 
Department  of  Entomology  and  Nematology,  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville,  for 
his  invaluable  aid  while  I  was  making  this  Study. 

Quoted  in  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen 
(14  vols.;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906),  10:3.  Hereafter,  the  Journal  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text.  James's  cottage  was  either  that  of  James  Spooner  the  elder 
or  that  of  James  Walter  Spooner,  his  nephew.  Both  Spooner  farms — one  on  Sparrow 
Hill  and  the  other  on  Pontus  Meadow — were  on  the  high  ground  above  the  town  of 
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Plymouth  and  just  to  the  north  of  Marston  Watson's  Hillside  estate. 

3  See  the  "Fam.  Phengodidae"  chapter  in  Coleopterum  Catalogus,  ed.  S.  Schekling  (31 
vols.;  Berlin:  W.  Junk,  1910-39),  9,  part  9  (1933):  3-7. 

4  Thoreau's  description  was  couched  in  non-scientific  language.  In  order  to  make  a 
comparison  with  a  scientific  description,  the  reader  should  see  Ross  H.  Arnett, 
"Phengodidae  (LeConte,  1861):  The  Glowworms,"  The  Beetles  of  the  United  States  (A 
Manual  for  Identification)  (Ann  Arbor:  The  American  Entomological  Institute,  1968), 
532. 

5  B.  Pickman  Mann,  "Notes  on  Luminous  Larvae  of  Elateridae,"  Psyche  2  (August 
1875):  89-92. 

6  Frederick  Knab,  "Observations  on  Lampyridae,"  The  Canadian  Entomologist  37  (July 
1905):  239. 

7.  Walter  Wittmer,  "The  Genus  Phengodes  in  the  United  States  (Coleoptera: 
Phengodidae),"  The  Coleopterists  Bulletin  29  (no.  4,  1975):  236-38. 

8  Henry  D.  Thoreau  [Concord]  to  Marston  Watson,  17  August  1857,  in  The  Correspon- 
dence of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York:  New 
York  Univ.  Press,  1958),  487-88.  Hereafter,  Thoreau's  Correspondence  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

9  The  statement  in  Kirby  and  Spence  that  Durkee  borrowed  to  describe  his  own  worms 
is  "It  is  not,  however,  the  larvae  of  an  insect,  but  the  perfect  female  of  a  winged  beetle, 
from  which  it  is  altogether  so  different  that  nothing  but  actual  observation  could  have 
inferred  the  fact  of  being  sexes  of  the  same  species"  (538).  By  "perfect  female,"  Kirby 
and  Spence  no  doubt  meant  "mature  female."  The  male  Phengodes  plumosa  is  a 
black-colored,  winged  beetle  with  red  and  yellow  markings,  short  elytra,  and  a  twelve- 
segmented,  doubly  plumose  antennae  while  the  larviform  female  varies  in  color  from 
a  creamy  yellow  to  black.  The  observation  Kirby  and  Spence  refer  to  is  the  sexual  act 
of  mating.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  part  female  glowing  plays  in  the  mating 
act,  see  J.E.  Lloyd,  "Insect  Bioluminescence,"  Bioluminescence  in  Action,  ed.  Peter 
Herring  (New  York:  Academic  Press,  1978),  252. 

10  Arnett  indicates  that,  after  the  light  organs  in  the  apical  sternites  of  the  abdomen,  the 
second  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Photuris  is  the  concealed  head  (547). 

11  For  example,  in  1774,  the  species  was  first  classified  as  a  New  World  beetle  by 
Charles  De  Geer  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Memories  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  des 
insectes  (7  vols.;  Stockholm:  L.L.  Grefing,  1752-78).  Three  years  later,  the  Photuris 
pennsylvanica  was  described  in  the  first  volume  of  Johann  August  Ephraim  Goeze's 
Entomologische  (3  vols.;  Leipsig:  Weidmannus,  1777-83).  In  1790  the  species  was 
included  in  volume  two  of  Guillaume  Antoine  Olivier' s  Entomologie  (6  vols.;  Paris: 
De  l'imprimerie  de  Baudouin,  1789-1808)  and  in  1808  in  Carl  Johan  Schonherr's 
Synonymia  insectorum  (1  vol.  in  3;  Stockholm:  H.A.  Nordstrom,  1806-08).  And  John 
L.  LeConte  dealt  with  the  Photurinae  in  1851  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science  (Philadelphia,  1851). 
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Qauging  the  Value  of9\[ature: 
Ifioreau  and  His  Woocfcfiuc/^s 


John  Bird 


In  "Higher  Laws,"  perhaps  the  chapter  central  to  an  understanding  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  Walden,  Thoreau  makes  a  comment  which  seldom  fails  to 
startle  readers: 

As  I  came  home  through  the  woods  with  my  string  of  fish,  trailing  my  pole,  it 
being  now  quite  dark,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woodchuck  stealing  across  my  path, 
and  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  savage  delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  seize  and 
devour  him  raw;  not  that  I  was  hungry  then,  except  for  that  wildness  which  he 
represented.1 

When  I  teach  Walden,  almost  invariably  a  puzzled  student  will  raise  his  or  her 
hand  and  ask,  "How  could  a  person  so  in  tune  with  nature  even  think  such  a  thing, 
much  less  write  about  it?"  Critics,  of  course,  have  not  been  so  startled  that  they 
could  not  comment;  generally,  they  have  read  the  passage  either  metaphorically  or 
symbolically.  For  example,  Frederick  Garber,  in  his  excellent  study  of  Thoreau's 
relationship  to  nature,  Thoreau's  Redemptive  Imagination,  sees  this  as  Thoreau's 
attempt  to  achieve  communion  with  wildness,  making  the  "literal  devouring  into  a 
symbol  of  an  act  of  union  that  means  more  than  a  joining  of  the  flesh."  He  goes  on 
to  call  the  strange  act  "the  optimum  mode  of  amalgamation,  a  form  of  totemic 
relationship  ...  [a]  sacramental  act."2  Charles  Anderson  points  out  that  the  desire 
to  seize  a  woodchuck  and  devour  him  raw  helps  to  set  up  the  structural  pattern  of 
the  chapter,  a  movement  from  savage  wildness  to  spiritual  virtue,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
"  an  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven."3 

While  I  agree — clearly,  Thoreau  is  making  a  symbolic  point  about  his 
desire  to  embrace  the  wildness  of  nature,  and  just  as  clearly,  the  woodchuck 
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remark  sets  up  the  structural  pattern  of  this  important  chapter — I  think  we  can 
learn  even  more  by  broadening  the  context.  The  "Higher  Laws"  woodchuck  is  not 
an  isolated  one;  Thoreau  mentions  woodchucks  repeatedly  in  Walden,  throughout 
the  book.  If  that  strange  and  enticing  comment  in  "Higher  Laws"  can  reveal  so 
much,  both  structurally  and  thematically.  perhaps  a  close  examination  of  Thoreau' s 
other  comments  would  be  even  more  helpful.  By  tracing  the  evolution  of  these 
comments.  I  hope  to  show  that  woodchucks  provide  not  only  a  structural  and 
thematic  insight  into  that  one  chapter,  but  also  into  Walden  as  a  whole,  to  show 
that  woodchucks  are  one  of  the  best  ways  to  gauge  and  understand  Thoreau' s 
complex  relationship  with  nature.4 

Besides  the  "Higher  Laws"  passage,  Thoreau  mentions  woodchucks 
twenty  times  in  Walden.  Fifteen  of  these  come  before  "Higher  Laws,"  but  only 
five  after,  a  fact  I  will  try  to  show  the  significance  of.  The  early  comments  on 
woodchucks  are  clustered  in  three  chapters:  "Economy."  "Visitors,"  and  "The 
Bean-Field."  Of  the  four  examples  from  "Economy,"  the  first  two  are  relatively 
unimportant — the  first,  in  an  analogy  about  houses,  and  the  second,  in  a  joke  about 
James  Collins' s  cat — but  the  next  two  are  quite  revealing.  Thoreau  is  in  the  midst 
of  telling  all  the  details  of  building  his  house: 

I  dug  my  cellar  in  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  south,  where  a  woodchuck  had 
formerly  dug  his  burrow,  down  through  sumach  and  blackberry  roots,  and  the 
lowest  stain  of  vegetation,  six  feet  square  by  seven  deep,  to  a  fine  sand  where 
potatoes  would  not  freeze  in  any  winter.  (44) 

Thus,  the  first  substantive  mention  of  woodchucks  involves  using  the  woodchuck' s 
work  to  lessen  his  own,  a  form  of  economy.  The  last  mention  in  the  chapter  is  even 
more  interesting,  and  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  one  in  "Higher  Laws." 
Thoreau  is  enumerating  the  economy  of  his  eating: 

The  next  year  I  sometimes  caught  a  mess  of  fish  for  my  dinner,  and  once  I  went  so 
far  as  to  slaughter  a  woodchuck  which  ravaged  my  bean-field, — effect  his 
transmigration,  as  a  Tartar  would  say, — and  devour  him.  partly  for  experiment's 
sake:  but  though  it  afforded  me  a  momentary  enjoyment,  notwithstanding  a 
musky  flavor,  I  saw  that  the  longest  use  would  not  make  that  a  good  practice, 
however  it  might  seem  to  have  your  woodchucks  ready  dressed  by  the  village 
butcher.  (59) 

Although  we  can  assume  that  Thoreau  cooked  this  particular  woodchuck,  other 
parallels  are  interesting:  again  this  occurs  in  close  proximity  to  a  mention  offish, 
significant  given  Thoreau' s  later  comments  about  vegetarianism,  and  again  he 
uses  the  animalistic  verb  "devour."  Although  Thoreau  makes  an  appeal  to  economy 
and  reason  before  he  reaches  a  philosophic  stance,  he  can't  quite  cover  up  his  own 
passion  here,  a  passion  akin  to  that  in  the  "Higher  Laws"  passage.  The  verbs  show 
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this:  "to  slaughter  a  woodchuck  which  ravaged  my  bean-field"  (which  he  then 
devours).  Despite  Thoreau's  offhand  tone — "effect  his  transmigration,  as  a  Tartar 
would  say" — is  not  killing  the  woodchuck  the  action  of  an  angry  farmer,  reacting 
violently  to  the  destruction  of  his  crop?  Thoreau  calms  down  and  repents  immedi- 
ately, but  not  until  he  has  had  "a  momentary  enjoyment,"  an  enjoyment  not  only  of 
the  meal,  but  certainly  of  a  tastier  dish,  revenge;  only  then  does  he  go  on  to  take  a 
philosophic  stand.  We  shall  see  this  pattern  repeated  in  Walden:  an  arousal  of 
passion,  followed  by  rationalization,  resulting  in  philosophic  acceptance.5 

The  next  important  cluster  of  woodchuck  images  occurs  in  Walden's 
fifth  chapter,  "Visitors."  They  all  revolve  around  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
wood  chopper,  Alek  Therien,  whom  Thoreau  discusses  in  order  to  make  a  point 
about  "animal  man":  "A  more  simple  and  natural  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find" 
(145),  Thoreau  says.  In  his  initial  introduction  of  the  wood  chopper,  Thoreau 
emphasizes  the  link  between  the  man's  work  and  his  food,  saying  he  "can  hole 
fifty  posts  in  a  day,  who  made  his  last  supper  on  a  woodchuck  which  his  dog 
caught"  (144).  The  link  between  the  wood  chopper  and  the  woodchuck  continues: 
Thoreau  marvels  at  his  immense  consumption  of  meat,  "cold  meats,  often  cold 
woodchucks"  (145),  and  at  his  lack  of  worrying  about  work: 

He  didn't  care  if  he  only  earned  his  board.  Frequently  he  would  leave  his  dinner 
in  the  bushes,  when  his  dog  had  caught  a  woodchuck  by  the  way,  and  go  back  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  dress  it  and  leave  it  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he  boarded, 
after  deliberating  first  for  half  an  hour  whether  he  could  not  sink  it  in  the  pond 
safely  till  nightfall, — loving  to  dwell  long  upon  these  themes.  He  would  say,  as 
he  went  by  in  the  morning,  "How  thick  the  pigeons  are!  If  working  every  day 
were  not  my  trade,  I  could  get  all  the  meat  I  should  want  by  hunting, — pigeons, 
woodchucks,  rabbits,  partridges, — by  gosh!  I  could  get  all  I  should  want  for  a 
week  in  one  day."  (145) 

Obviously,  Alek  Therien  stands  here  as  a  kind  of  simplified  version  of  Thoreau,  as 
implied  by  this  comment:  "He  suggested  that  there  might  be  men  of  genius  in  the 
lowest  grades  of  life,  however  permanently  humble  and  illiterate  ..."  (150).  And 
what  is  the  predominant  image  associated  with  this  Thoreau  in  embryo?  He  began 
his  discussion  of  the  wood  chopper  with  reference  to  his  digging  and  his  eating, 
comparing  him  tacitly  to  the  woodchuck,  but  he  ends  by  making  the  comparison 
explicit:  "He  was  so  genuine  and  unsophisticated  that  no  introduction  would  serve 
to  introduce  him,  more  than  if  you  introduced  a  woodchuck  to  your  neighbor" 
(147).  Thoreau  chooses  the  image  for  its  absurdity,  but  it  also  brings  to  an  apt 
conclusion  his  discussion  of  Alek  Therien.  Despite  the  wood  chopper's  undevel- 
oped nature,  Thoreau  respects  him  and,  at  least  metaphorically,  the  woodchuck  as 
well.  That  Thoreau  would  respect  a  wild  creature  should  not  surprise  us,  but 
perhaps  his  seemingly  abrupt  and  radical  change  of  tone  in  the  very  next  chapter 
does. 
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In  "The  Bean-Field,"  Thoreau's  great  metaphorical  statement  about  work, 
the  woodchuck  commands  a  central  but  confusing  position.  Indeed,  the  first 
mention  shows  the  mixture  of  attitudes  that  Thoreau  seems  to  be  working  through 
in  the  chapter.  After  making  his  attitude  toward  his  crop  very  clear — "I  came  to 
love  my  rows,  my  beans  ...  I  cherish  them"  (155) — he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
problems: 

My  enemies  are  worms,  cool  days,  and  most  of  all  woodchucks.  The  last  have 
nibbled  for  me  a  quarter  of  an  acre  clean.  But  what  right  had  I  to  oust  johnswort 
and  the  rest,  and  break  up  their  ancient  herb  garden?  Soon,  however,  the  remain- 
ing beans  will  be  too  tough  for  them,  and  go  forward  to  meet  new  foes.  (155) 

Woodchucks  now  are  "enemies,"  and  we  can  fairly  hear  the  passion  bubbling 
under  his  voice  as  he  talks  of  their  destruction  of  his  crop,  much  like  his  comment 
in  "Economy."  Now,  though,  rather  than  "slaughtering"  and  "devouring,"  he- 
moves  to  philosophizing,  recognizing  the  woodchuck  as  a  part  of  the  nature  he  has 
ousted  by  cultivating  his  rows.  In  the  corresponding  Journal  entry,  he  stoically 
calls  this  "the  tax  I  pay";6  in  Walden,  he  changes  his  diction  from  the  level  of 
economics  to  the  level  of  rights.  In  any  case,  he  can  rationalize  that  soon  "the 
remaining  beans  will  be  too  tough  for  them" — at  which  time,  one  supposes, 
neither  passion  nor  philosophy  will  matter  (155). 

By  this  point,  Thoreau  has  seemed  to  reach  some  sort  of  preliminary 
peace  with  his  enemy,  but  it  is  a  tenuous  peace.  He  rises  to  work  at  his  hoeing 
"[b]efore  yet  any  woodchuck  or  squirrel  had  run  across  the  road"  (156),  emphasiz- 
ing not  only  his  early  work,  but  also  perhaps  a  kind  of  vigilance.  While  hoeing,  he 
hears  military  music  and  guns  from  the  town,  which  elicits  this  wry  comment: 

But  sometimes  it  was  a  really  noble  and  inspiring  strain  that  reached  these  woods, 
and  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  spit  a  Mexican  with  a 
good  relish. — for  why  should  we  always  stand  for  trifles? — and  looked  round  for 
a  woodchuck  or  a  skunk  to  exercise  my  chivalry  upon.  (160-61) 

The  tone,  of  course,  is  comic,  but  he  does  manage  to  yoke  the  woodchuck  with 
both  the  skunk  and  the  Mexican.  He  may  not  have  quite  reached  the  full  philo- 
sophical equilibrium  he  has  just  claimed. 

He  does  reach  a  philosophical  stance  by  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  only 
after  confronting  again  the  losses  inflicted  on  his  crop.  He  sums  up  his  work  by 
giving  us  some  practical  advice  about  beans: 

This  is  the  result  of  my  experience  in  raising  beans.  Plant  the  common  small 
white  bush  bean  about  the  first  of  June,  in  rows  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches 
apart,  being  careful  to  select  fresh  round  and  unmixed  seed.  First  look  out  for 
worms,  and  supply  vacancies  by  planting  anew.  Then  look  out  for  woodchucks, 
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if  it  is  an  exposed  place,  for  they  will  nibble  off  the  earliest  tender  leaves  almost 
clean  as  they  go;  and  again,  when  the  young  tendrils  make  their  appearance,  they 
have  notice  of  it,  and  will  shear  them  off  with  both  buds  and  young  pods,  sitting 
erect  like  a  squirrel.  But  above  all  harvest  as  early  as  possible,  if  you  would 
escape  frosts  and  have  a  fair  and  salable  crop;  you  may  save  much  loss  by  this 
means.  (163) 

The  bulk  of  these  comments  concern  his  "enemy"  the  woodchuck,  but  he 
does  seem  to  have  softened  his  tone,  presenting  this  as  practical  advice.  Still,  his 
strong  verbs  may  reveal  the  remnants  of  passion:  "nibble  off  the  earliest  tender 
leaves  almost  clean  as  they  go"  and  "shear  them  off  with  both  buds  and  young 
pods."  On  a  scale  of  problems,  woodchucks  rank  high,  second  only  to  the  death 
that  nature  brings  in  the  form  of  frost.  He  goes  on,  though,  to  talk  of  planting 
"spiritual"  seeds,  and  he  ends  with  the  philosophy  that  the  sun  shines  on  both  field 
and  forest.  As  he  asks,  "These  beans  have  results  which  are  not  harvested  by  me. 
Do  they  not  grow  for  woodchucks  partly?"  ( 1 66).  By  the  end  of  "The  Bean-Field," 
Thoreau  has  worked  through  his  anger  to  a  clear  sense  of  peace.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  critics  have  noted  the  way  Thoreau  works  through  this  process  in 
"Higher  Laws,"  but  we  can  see  that  he  has  actually  struggled  with  this  problem  at 
least  twice  previous  to  that. 

In  fact,  "Higher  Laws,"  four  chapters  after  "The  Bean-Field,"  marks  the 
next  mention  of  woodchucks,  and  this  is  of  course  the  famous  comment.  Reading 
this  passage  now,  however,  after  having  focused  on  Thoreau' s  previous  com- 
ments, is  revealing,  revealing  enough  to  warrant  quoting  the  passage  again: 

As  I  came  home  through  the  woods  with  my  string  of  fish,  trailing  my  pole,  it 
being  now  quite  dark,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woodchuck  stealing  across  my  path, 
and  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  savage  delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  seize  and 
devour  him  raw;  not  that  I  was  hungry  then,  except  for  that  wildness  which  he 
represented.  (210) 

The  animal  reveals  itself  to  him  from  out  of  the  dark,  apparently  quite  suddenly, 
perhaps  so  suddenly  that,  in  spite  of  having  already  made  his  peace,  his  previous 
feelings  are  rekindled.  We  note  the  verb — "stealing" — and  then  the  "strange  thrill 
of  savage  delight,"  and  then  the  temptation  "to  seize  and  devour  him  raw."  As 
Charles  Anderson  has  noted,  this  sets  up  the  structural  pattern  of  the  chapter,7  but 
we  can  also  see,  given  the  larger  woodchuck  pattern,  the  way  this  sets  up  part  of 
the  central  structural  pattern  of  Walden;  indeed,  this  is  a  key  moment  for  Thoreau 
and  his  relationship  to  the  wildness  in  nature.  By  the  end  of  "Higher  Laws,"  he  has 
moved  from  "a  strange  thrill  of  savage  delight"  to  a  recognition  of  our  ability  to 
find  our  higher  spiritual  natures.  For  the  remainder  of  Walden,  he  remains  on  this 
level  with  no  regressions. 
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Not  coincidentally,  for  the  remainder  of  Walden,  he  mentions  the  wood- 
chuck  far  less  often.  He  makes  a  brief  and  inconsequential  mention  in  "Brute 
Neighbors" — dogs  sniffing  "at  old  fox  burrows  and  woodchucks'  holes"  (232) — 
then  another  in  "Former  Inhabitants" — describing  "[t]he  skin  of  a  woodchuck  ... 
freshly  stretched  upon  the  back  of  Hugh  Quoil's  house  (262) — both  mentions 
taking  on  the  flavor  of  something  abandoned.  Significantly,  there  is  no  mention  in 
"Winter  Animals,"  the  woodchuck,  like  his  former  passion,  now  being  dormant. 
In  the  next  chapter,  "The  Pond  in  Winter,"  he  mentions  the  woodchuck,  but  at  two 
removes — in  a  simile,  and  using  the  animal's  family  name:  "Like  the  marmots  in 
the  surrounding  hills,  it  [the  pond]  closes  its  eye-lids  and  becomes  dormant  for 
three  months  or  more"  (282).  Not  only  does  the  animal  lie  dormant;  so  does 
Thoreau's  previous  passion. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  he  makes  the  last  explicit  mention:  "I  am  on 
the  alert  for  the  first  signs  of  spring,  to  hear  the  chance  note  of  some  arriving  bird, 
or  the  striped  squirrel's  chirp,  for  his  stores  must  be  now  nearly  exhausted,  or  see 
the  woodchuck  venture  out  of  his  winter  quarters"  (302).  Thus,  the  woodchuck 
serves  at  last  as  one  of  the  premier  signs  of  spring's  return,  which  in  itself  should 
not  surprise  us,  there  even  being  a  day  on  our  calendars — February  2nd — when  all 
of  society  acts  like  Thoreau  and  watches  for  a  woodchuck  (although  we  use  its 
other,  cuter  name).  What  is  revealing  about  this  comment  is  its  pure  hopefulness, 
although  some  memory  of  Thoreau's  former  battle  with  this  animal  certainly 
remains,  both  in  his  mind  and  in  the  reader's.  Spring  will  yield  to  summer,  and 
summer  will  doubtlessly  bring  more  nibbling  woodchucks,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  will  so  arouse  Thoreau's  ire  and  passion.  Nevertheless,  like  the  seasons, 
like  the  years,  like  life,  we  must  go  through  the  process  repeatedly.  Some  few 
reach  a  point  of  Thoreauvian  peace  and  acceptance. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  more  mention,  but  one  so  vague  that  we  would  not 
recognize  it  if  we  were  not  focusing  on  this  topic:  "Ere  long,  not  only  on  these 
banks,  but  on  every  hill  and  plain  and  in  every  hollow,  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground  like  a  dormant  quadruped  from  its  burrow,  and  seeks  the  sea  with  music,  or 
migrates  to  other  climes  in  clouds"  (309).  This  late,  if  this  dormant  quadruped 
even  is  a  woodchuck,  it  has  become  now  a  purely  metaphorical  one.  Others  have 
argued  that  the  woodchuck  in  "Higher  Laws,"  the  one  Thoreau  desired  to  devour 
raw,  was  pure  metaphor,  but  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  it  was  at  that  mid-point  only 
partly  so,  that  there  was  at  least  some  trace  of  a  literal  desire  in  that  statement,  a 
trace  perhaps,  but  a  revealing  one. 

Thoreau  wanted  to  ingest  "that  wildness  which  he  [the  woodchuck] 
represented,"  and  it  may  be  that  his  entire  experience  with  the  animal  was  a  way  of 
doing  that.  As  Frederick  Garber  has  argued,  "All  these  different  readings  and 
evaluations  of  wildness  reveal  a  profound,  complex,  and  recurrent  ambivalence 
which  Thoreau  would  experience  whenever  all  of  the  ramifications  came  home  to 
him  at  once."8  The  woodchuck  is  one  example  of  Thoreau's  ambivalence  about 
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wildness,  and  because  of  its  repeated  appearances  in  Walden,  a  way  to  gauge  the 
growth,  depth,  and  complexity  of  that  ambivalence.9  We  often  use  ambivalence  in 
its  negative  connotation,  "uncertainty  or  indecisiveness  as  to  what  course  to 
follow,"  but  in  Thoreau's  case,  the  more  positive  meaning  certainly  applies:  "The 
existence  of  mutually  conflicting  feelings  or  thought,  such  as  love  and  hate,  about 
some  person,  object,  or  idea."10  And  even  that  definition  does  not  precisely 
explain  Thoreau's  stance;  rather  than  denying  or  deploring  the  existence  of 
mutually  conflicting  feelings,  Thoreau  embraces  his  own  such  feelings,  or  he 
seems  to  have  done  so  by  the  end,  by  struggling  several  times  with  the  stages  of 
passion,  rationalization,  and  acceptance."  "Ambivalence"  is  the  word  in  English 
which  most  closely  describes  this  attitude,  but  Thoreau's  narrative  seems  in- 
formed by  an  idea  alien  to  our  culture,  one  more  in  tune  with  two  of  his  abiding 
interests:  Oriental  philosophy  and  American  Indian  beliefs. 

What  has  Thoreau  learned  from  his  personal  struggle  with  ambivalence? 
"Our  village  life  would  stagnate  if  it  were  not  for  the  unexplored  forests  and 
meadows  which  surround  it.  We  need  the  tonic  of  wildness  ..."(317),  he  tells  us 
near  the  end  of  Walden.  That  tonic  of  wildness  exists  not  only  in  the  unexplored 
forests  and  meadows,  but  also  in  the  animals,  including  even  the  lowly  wood- 
chuck.  Paradoxically,  it  seems,  one  way  of  achieving  spiritual  peace  is  to  embrace 
wildness,  to  give  vent  to  the  passion,  the  savage  delight,  of  devouring  a  wood- 
chuck  raw. 

Notes 

1  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1971),  210.  Hereafter,  references  to  this  edition  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

2  Frederick  Garber,  Thoreau 's  Redemptive  Imagination  (New  York:  New  York  Univ. 
Press,  1977),  114.  In  Dark  Thoreau  (Lincoln:  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1982), 
Richard  Bridgman  places  the  desire  somewhere  between  act  and  symbol: 

So  elemental  is  the  action  of  devouring  a  woodchuck  raw,  it  creates  a 
certain  intellectual  frisson.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  not  to  be 
understood  literally,  although  neither  is  it  a  metaphorical  act.  Rather  it 
is  a  kind  of  creative  exaggeration,  since  Thoreau  was  not  talking  of  a 
desire  to  devour  a  woodchuck  raw,  but  rather  of  freeing  himself  of 
civilized  constraints  by  ingesting  the  beast's  wildness.  (108-09) 

As  my  article  makes  clear,  I  disagree  with  Bridgman' s  argument,  but  not  with  the 

result. 

3  Charles  R.  Anderson,  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1968),  145  and  151.  In  Thoreau's  Seasons  (Amherst:  Univ.  of  Massachu- 
setts Press,  1984),  Richard  Lebeaux  makes  a  similar  comment  about  the  structural  and 
thematic  ramifications  of  this  act: 

His  greater  readiness  to  own  up  to  his  ambivalent  feelings  about  nature 
and  wildness,  partly  crystallized  by  his  considerations  of  sexuality,  led 
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to  a  chapter  with  seemingly  irreconcilable  differences,  beginning  with 
an  expression  of  an  urge  to  "seize  and  devour"  a  woodchuck  "raw"  . . . 
but  ending  with  a  prescription  for  purification  from  the  animal  that  is 
nature  in  man.  (177) 
See  also  Debi  Kang  Dean,  "Of  Muskrats  and  Men  in  Walden:  Beyond  the  Consolation 
of  Bravery,"  The  Concord  Saunterer  18  (December  1985):  30-35. 
See  also  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger,  "Two  Woodchucks,  or  Frost  and  Thoreau  on  the  Art  of 
the  Burrow,"  Colby  Library  Quarterly  7  (1982):  214-19,  which  compares  Thoreau's 
and  Frost's  use  of  woodchucks.  Two  other  recent  studies  take  an  approach  similar  to 
mine,  examining  respectively  Thoreau's  relationship  with  hunting  and  with  fishing: 
Thomas  L.  Altherr,  "'Chaplain  to  the  Hunters':  Henry  David  Thoreau's  Ambivalence 
Toward  Hunting,"  American  Literature    56  (1984):  345-61;  Robert  Sattelmeyer, 
"The  True  Industry  for  Poets':  Fishing  with  Thoreau,"  ESQ  33  (1987):  189-201. 
Studies  of  Thoreau's  relationship  to  nature  and  wildness  are  too  numerous  to  list  here. 
In  Thoreau 's  Redemptive  Imagination,  Garber  makes  a  cogent  observation  about  the 
nature  of  the  balance  Thoreau  reaches: 

With  the  elimination  of  his  flesh  the  woodchuck  has  been  redeemed 
and  transmigrated,  becoming  the  woodchuck  equivalent  of  spirit.  It 
seems  probable,  then,  considering  Thoreau's  recurrent  comments,  that 
the  enrichment  of  his  flesh  through  the  ingestion  of  woodchuck  meat 
resulted  in  a  depletion  of  the  budget  of  his  spirit.  This  counterbalance 
of  budgets  was  always  delicate  and  from  all  available  evidence,  rarely 
stable.  All  sorts  of  hunger  could  throw  it  off.  (113) 
Thoreau,  Journal  2:  1842-1848,  ed.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1984),  159. 

Anderson,  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden,  145. 
Garber,  Thoreau's  Redemptive  Imagination,  110. 

In  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden,  Anderson  traces  the  history  and  background  of  the 
concept  of  wildness,  then  discusses  the  way  Thoreau  made  use  of  the  idea: 
[Wildness]  takes  its  start  from  a  century  old  tradition,  as  an  extension 
of  the  Romantic  cult  of  nature-animal-child-peasant-primitive.  In  this 
sense  it  should  not  puzzle  readers  as  it  seems  to  have  done.  By  using  an 
abstraction,  he  has  freed  himself  from  particularizations,  such  as 
Cooper's  Indians  and  Wordsworth's  rustics,  which  tend  to  be  uncon- 
vincing. In  this  way  he  can  deal  with  the  quality,  the  essence,  of 
wildness....  Then,  as  need  arises,  he  can  make  the  idea  concrete  in  a 
hunter  or  wood  chopper,  in  himself,  in  his  brute  neighbors,  and  so  on. 
Herein  lies  his  originality.  With  it,  by  the  end  of  Walden,  he  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  literature  of  nature.  (145) 
Bridgman  would  disagree  about  Thoreau's  ability  to  reach  any  sort  of  balance.  He 
talks  here  of  another  brute  neighbor,  but  could  mean  the  woodchuck  as  well: 
The  loon  certainly  embodied  an  elusive  aspect  of  the  natural  world;  its 
capacity  to  tease  and  mock  Thoreau  in  his  efforts  to  join  it  were 
underlined.  Thoreau  could  not  accept  human  society,  but  the  untamed 
natural  world  adamantly  refused  to  accept  him....  This  sense  of  other- 
ness in  respect  to  nature  constituted  an  important  frustration  for  Thoreau. 
It  blocked  access  to  a  domain  that  he  knew  well  but  that  remained 
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mockingly  alien  to  him....  There  was  no  brotherhood  in  Thoreau's 
brute  neighbors.  (127) 

10  American  Heritage  Dictionary,  2nd  College  Edition  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1982),  101. 

1 1  For  an  analysis  of  Thoreau's  oscillations  between  wildness  and  spirituality,  see  James 
Mcintosh,  Thoreau  as  Romantic  Naturalist:  His  Shifting  Stance  toward  Nature  (Ithaca: 
Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1974). 
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Gary  Scharnhorst's  impressive  Henry  David  Thoreau:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Comment  Before  1900(1992)  approximately  doubles  the  number 
of  secondary  items  previously  known  to  exist  in  books,  editions,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  The  volume  also  identifies  or  attributes  many  previously  neglected 
items  that  had  been  relegated  to  the  status  of  obscurity  or  anonymity.  One  item 
cited  by  Scharnhorst  is  an  anonymous  "Letter  from  Boston"  appearing  in  the 
Worcester  Daily  Spy,  29  July  1879:  2,  and  reprinted  below  in  its  entirety.1 
Beginning  with  a  review  of  activities  at  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  in 
Concord,  including  lectures  by  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  David  Wasson,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Frank  Sanborn,  and  Thomas  Davidson,  this  gracefully 
written  letter  takes  a  descriptive  turn  by  providing  its  readers  with  a  picturesque 
tour  of  idyllic  Concord.  In  the  author's  words,  "Concord  is  . . .  like  no  other  town; 
it  seems  utterly  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  life,  utterly  free  from 
worldly  ambition,  or  petty  rivalries  of  any  sort."  Apparently  drawing  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  piece  as  much  from  literary  precedents  as  from  personal  observation, 
the  author  punctuates  the  description  of  the  Concord  River  with  quotations  from 
Thoreau' s  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  Hawthorne's 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  hint  of  the  author's  identity  is  found  in  the 
comment:  "The  [Concord]  school  is  unique;  we  have  never  had  anything  else  that 
resembles  it;  and  Worcester  is  true  to  its  traditions  in  being  well  represented 
there." 

Betraying  her  years  of  experience  in  central  Massachusetts,  the  author  of 
this  piece  was  Martha  Le  Baron  Goddard,  a  native  of  Plymouth  who  lived  in 
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Worcester  from  1850  to  1867.  During  that  period  she  participated  in  a  literary 
circle  of  friends  influenced  by  writings  of  the  Transcendentalists:  the  then  Rever- 
end Higginson;  his  colleague  at  Worcester's  Free  Church,  Wasson;  and  the  local 
correspondents  and  disciples  of  Thoreau,  Theophilus  Brown  and  H.  G.  O.  Blake. 
Using  the  signature  "Mademoiselle,"  she  also  wrote  a  series  of  "Home  Letters"  for 
the  Worcester  Evening  Transcript.  In  1868,  when  her  husband  Delano  Goddard 
( 1 83 1- 1 882)  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  she  published  her  first 
"Letter  from  Boston,"  which  became  a  regular  feature  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy 
until  the  late  1880s.  This  series  of  occasional  pieces,  which  often  showed  her 
fondness  and  capacity  for  piquant  natural  description,  touched  upon  the  widest 
variety  of  topics.  Some  of  her  letters  reflected  her  charitable  activities,  an  interest 
cultivated  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  member  of  Worcester's  Soldiers'  Relief 
Society.  Her  columns  also  alerted  Worcester  readers  to  lectures,  plays,  concerts, 
and  exhibitions  in  Boston;  her  "Letters  from  Boston,"  in  effect,  touched  upon  the 
range  of  cultural  activities  that  make  up  an  emerging  modern  city.2 

Much  of  the  cultural  commentary  derived  from  the  periodicals  of 
America's  developing  urban  centers  has,  like  Goddard' s,  been  lost  to  posterity,  a 
loss  that  few  may  regret  because  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
Several  of  Goddard' s  pieces,  however,  merit  retrieval,  since  in  the  course  of  her 
career  as  a  sophisticated  urban  observer  and  a  writer  for  Worcester  and  Boston 
periodicals,  she  turned  to  literary  topics,  including  the  writings  of  Thoreau.  In  her 
"Letter  from  Boston"  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  16  September  1873:  2,  for 
example,  she  offered  the  following  estimation  of  Channing's  Thoreau,  the  Poet- 
Naturalist.  She  took  exception  to  the  author's  austere  portrait  of  his  subject: 

[Roberts  &  Brothers]  began  the  season  with  W.  E.  Channing's  Thoreau;  the 
Poet  Naturalist.  It  is  interesting  and  has  many  good  things  in  it,  as  any  notice  of 
Thoreau  must  necessarily  have;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  Thoreau,  like  Walt 
Whitman,  was  "enamored  of  growing  outdoors,"  and  had  profound  love  and 
admiration  for  animals.  Whitman  says,  "I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  awhile  with 
the  animals...." 

This  sounds  very  much  like  Thoreau;  but  Thoreau  commonly  wrote  in 
prose,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  irregular  lines  and  an  arbitrary  use  of  capitals 
do  not  make  poetry.  Thoreau  had  very  little  interest  in  the  human  race,  he  did  not 
like  people,  and  Mr.  Channing  makes  this  unlovely  side  of  his  character  promi- 
nent; apparently  thinks  that  his  want  of  sympathy  was  a  good  thing;  and  his 
account  gives  an  impression  of  a  man  much  harder  and  colder  than  Mr.  Thoreau 
really  was. 

In  addition  to  writing  her  "Letters  from  Boston"  to  Worcester  readers, 
she  assisted  her  husband  in  her  role  as  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser's  principal 
Review  Editor.  It  is  indeed  likely  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  reviews  on 
Transcendental  topics  appearing  in  that  paper  were  Goddard' s.  A  case  in  point 
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would  be  an  unsigned  review  of  Blake's  edition  of  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts 
(not  cited  by  Scharnhorst),  appearing  under  "New  Publications"  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  22  April  1881:  2.  Given  Goddard's  likely  firsthand  knowledge 
of  Thoreau's  extensive  Worcester  associations,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
review  features  his  friendship  with  Blake. 

"Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts"  is  a  proof  that  loyal  and  loving  friendship  still 
exists  in  the  world.  Mr.  H.G.O.  Blake,  the  friend  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  and  the 
heir  to  his  journal,  has  made  from  that  journal  a  volume  of  selections,  which  give 
a  comparative  view  of  many  springs,  of  the  advances  made  in  vegetation,  and  of 
the  life  of  small  wild  animals.  For  instance,  there  will  be  an  entry  made  on  March 
16,  1840-1842-1852-1854-1858-1859-  and  1860;  and  other  dates  from  late  Feb- 
ruary to  mid-April  are  followed  in  the  same  way.  All  readers  of  Thoreau  know 
how  thorough  his  observations  were,  and  how  pleasant  his  record  of  them.  His 
journal  reveals  much  of  the  man,  and  forces  us  to  see  that  his  simple  life  with 
nature  and  his  avoidance  of  human  beings  was  a  matter  of  temperament  and  taste, 
not  of  a  higher  plane  of  life  or  greater  attainment.  His  journal  shows  that  he  had 
not  solved  any  of  the  mysteries  of  this  life;  that  he  wrestled  with  the  same  doubts, 
the  same  depression,  the  same  temporary  disgust  with  life  that  come  to  people  in 
active  business,  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  even  in  the  pressure  of  philanthropies 
that  seemed  to  him  so  vain.  No  one  of  Thoreau's  books  is  richer  in  single,  concise 
thoughts,  or  in  characteristic  sayings,  than  this  volume  of  selections.  All  that  he 
has  thought  of  love  and  friendship,  labor  and  life,  seems  to  be  condensed  in 
passages  scattered  through  these  pages;  and  Mr.  Blake  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
wonderfully  complete  and  graphic  representation  of  the  man  whom  he  so  honors, 
and  whose  life  seems  to  him  of  the  worthiest. 

Apparently  an  avid  reader  of  Thoreau's  journals,  Goddard  followed  up  a 
favorable  review  of  Blake's  Winter  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  5  December  1887: 
3  (not  in  Scharnhorst)  with  her  own  endorsement  of  the  volume  in  "Our  Boston 
Letter,"  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  13  December  1887:  2. 

I  know  that  you  have  already  printed  a  notice  of  Thoreau's  Winter.  But  will 
you  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  eloquent  passages  in  that  book,  which  show 
Thoreau's  intense  and  ardent  love  of  music;  to  his  noble  words  on  friendship;  and 
to  his  sharp,  witty,  and  extravagant  summing  up  of  the  incapacity  of  fresh  Irish 
servants,  a  matter  which  one  hardly  expects  to  find  mentioned  by  a  poet  and 
philosopher.  Thoreau,  in  one  of  his  Sunday  rambles,  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  and  found  the  two  men  of  the  household  laying  the  table  and 
getting  supper  ready  for  the  mother  on  her  return  from  church.  He  commends  this 
sincere  and  homely  life;  and  says:  "How  much  better  and  more  humane  it  was 
than  if  they  had  imported  and  set  up  among  their  Penates  a  headless  torso  from 
the  ruins  of  Ireland!" 

Is  it  rather  curious  and  interesting  that  we  so  often  find  unconscious  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage 
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from  Thoreau's  Journal,  dated  Jan.  27,  1852.  He  is  writing  of  the  peculiarity  that 
marks  a  work  of  genius;  and  he  says:  "I  think  that  the  one  word  which  will 
explain  the  Shakespeare  miracle  is  unconsciousness.  If  he  had  known  his  own 
comparative  eminence,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  publish  it  incessantly,  though 
Bacon  did  not."  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  volumes  which 
Mr.  Blake  has  so  carefully  made  up  from  Thoreau's  Journal. 

Familiar  with  both  A  Week  and  Walden — specifically  referring  to  the 
battle  of  the  ants  in  "Brute  Neighbors"  in  her  "Letter  from  Boston"  Worcester 
Daily  Spy,  23  July  1880:  2 — she  was  an  urban  commentator  whose  coverage  of 
public  controversies  and  political  turmoil  sometimes  masked  her  desire  to  find 
solace  in  country  life.  This  impulse  coincided  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
Thoreau's  nature  writings.  Her  opinion  of  Thoreau  may  have  summed  up  in  a 
lengthy  unsigned  review  of  Channing's  Thoreau,  the  Poet -Naturalist  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  6  September  1873:  2:  "No  modern  writer,  except  Mr.  T.W. 
Higginson,  can  be  compared  with  Thoreau  for  keen  observation,  hearty  love  and 
deep  knowledge  of  nature.  Thoreau  lived  alone  with  her  a  part  of  every  day;  no 
cold  nor  heat  nor  storm  could  keep  him  from  her;  he  studied  her  daintiest  work, 
and  did  not  shrink  from  her  most  offensive."3 

Goddard's  most  direct  personal  contact  with  the  Transcendentalists  was 
Higginson,  of  whose  Free  Church  in  Worcester  she  was  a  member  in  the  1850s. 
Several  years  after  leaving  Worcester,  she  would  call  Higginson' s  Oldport  Days 
"an  attractive  book"  ("Letter  from  Boston — The  Concord  Celebration,"  Worces- 
ter Daily  Spy,  4  October  1873:  2).  A  substantially  longer  review  of  the  same 
volume  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  1  October  1873,  singled  out  Higginson' s 
last  essay,  "Footpaths,"  which  elaborated  on  the  art  of  sauntering  by  citing 
Thoreau  several  times.  The  reviewer  went  on  to  admonish  readers  to  linger  over 
Higginson' s  evocation  of  "the  green  pastures"  and  the  "still  waters  of  Worcester." 
No  writer,  apparently  including  Thoreau,  could  surpass  Higginson  in  expressing 
the  "beauties,  the  inspiration,  the  delights,  even  the  ecstasy  of  the  free  outdoor 
life."  The  reviewer  (apparently  Goddard)  generalized  that  "in  his  descriptions  of 
nature"  Higginson  was  "without  a  rival."  Goddard  would  have  been  well  aware, 
however,  that  the  lesson  and  example  that  Higginson  had  established  for  her  as  an 
occasional  nature  writer  had  earlier  precedents  in  his  Outdoor  Studies,  culled  from 
his  rambles  in  Worcester  and  its  environs  in  the  1850s.4  This  line  of  influence,  in 
effect,  made  her  a  kind  of  modest  silent  partner  among  the  poet-naturalists, 
including  Thoreau  and  Higginson,  who  contributed  so  mightily  to  the  Atlantic  and 
other  periodicals  in  the  1850s  and  decades  thereafter. 

Goddard's  interest  in  Transcendentalism  may  have  been  reinforced  by 
her  extensive,  sometimes  emotionally  charged  correspondence  with  the  wander- 
ing scholar  Thomas  Davidson.^  A  Scot  by  birth,  Davidson  traveled  and  lectured 
widely  in  American  cities  on  plans  for  his  Fellowship  of  the  New  Life.  Influenced 
by  American  Transcendentalists,  Davidson,  according  to  one  commentator,  was  a 
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spiritual  descendant  of  the  Utopians  of  Brook  Farm  and  the  Phalanstery.6  In  her 
writings  Goddard  distinguished  such  communal  plans  from  more  individualistic 
ethical  principles,  though  her  own  interest  in  philanthropy  colored  many  of  her 
columns.  She  expressed  little  enthusiasm  for  woman  suffrage,  reserving  much  of 
her  attention  for  Indian  rights,  an  issue  on  which  she  was  influenced  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson. 

Even  after  her  husband's  death  in  1882,  she  continued  her  "Letter  from 
Boston"  for  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  though  she  ceased  reviewing  for  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  According  to  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  readers  could  identify  her 
unsigned  reviews  from  her  distinctive  style.  Despite  her  posture  of  anonymity, 
her  reviews  and  "word-pictures"  of  central  and  eastern  Massachusetts  garnered 
the  respect  of  her  readers,  especially  among  the  circle  of  literary  friends  she  had 
known  in  over  fifteen  years  in  Worcester. 


"Letter  from  Boston" 

"The  Concord  Philosophers — Concord  and  Its  River." 

"The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature"  at  Concord  has  been 
in  session  for  two  weeks,  and,  added  to  the  other  charms  of  the  place,  makes  the 
historic  little  town  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  country.  A  school  of 
this  kind  has  been  the  desire  of  Mr.  Alcott  for  many  years,  and  the  realization  of 
his  desire  makes  him  very  happy.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  vigorous  in 
frame,  young  in  heart,  joyous  in  spirit,  with  a  kind  word  for  everybody  and  a  ready 
response  to  anything  that  is  merry  or  humorous.  He  talks,  as  he  has  talked  for 
years,  faithful  to  his  favorite  topics  of  education  and  a  higher  life;  and  he  is  a 
beautiful  and  venerable  figure,  sitting  among  the  younger  philosophers,  who 
gather  about  him  in  his  pleasant  old  house,  set  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  fields.  It  is 
called  the  Orchard  House,  and  is  occupied  for  the  summer  by  Mr.  Emery  and  his 
family  from  the  west.  The  school  keeps  in  the  parlors,  and  Mr.  Emery  presides 
informally,  simply  announcing  the  hour  for  beginning  and  for  ending.  There  are 
two  lectures  each  day,  one  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  and  they  are  followed  by  conversation,  making  each  session  from  two 
hours  to  two  and  a  half.  Mr.  Alcott' s  subject  is  Christian  theism.  He  gives  ten 
morning  lectures  between  July  15  and  August  15.  During  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Cheney  gives  five  morning  lectures  and  five  afternoon  lectures  on  the  history  and 
morals  of  art.  The  most  popular  lecturer  is  Mr.  W.T.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  the  editor  of  the  journal  of  speculative  philosophy.  He 
draws  from  fifty  to  sixty  listeners.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  not  trained  in  the 
phraseology  of  philosophy  to  follow  him  faithfully;  the  uninitiated  loses  a  great 
deal;  but  there  is  a  curious  charm  in  listening  to  what  you  don't  understand,  while 
you  can  look  at  those  who  do  understand  it,  and  a  great  satisfaction  in  knowing. 
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that  men  have  come,  by  pure  thought,  to  absolute  faith  in  a  personal  God,  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Harris  has,  in  a  certain  sense  a  school  of 
disciples — that  is,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  men  who  look  up  to  him  as  a 
great  teacher,  who  have  found  in  his  thoughts  and  his  writings  that  which  has 
made  life  worth  living  for  them,  by  giving  them  a  purpose,  faith  and  energy.  Some 
of  these  men  are  now  in  Concord  getting  fresh  inspiration  for  the  varied  work  of 
their  lives.  A  good  many  people  have  come  from  the  west;  Dr.  Jones  from  Illinois, 
an  elderly  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Plato,  gives  ten  lectures  on 
Platonic  philosophy;  and  one  of  the  chief  talkers  is  Dr.  Kidney,  the  head  of  a 
western  Episcopal  school  or  college.  Between  the  first  and  the  sixteenth  of  August 
Mr.  D.A.  Wasson  will  give  ten  lectures  on  Political  Philosophy.  At  intervals, 
during  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Wasson  has  read  a  few  of  these  lectures,  as  they 
were  furnished,  at  the  Chestnut  St.  Club  or  at  Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  ten  ought 
to  appear  soon  in  a  book.  They  are  the  most  important  work  of  Mr.  Wasson' s  life, 
grave,  earnest,  and  forcible,  going  down  to  the  foundations  of  social  and  civil  life, 
eliminating  the  weaknesses  and  blunders  from  the  republican  theories  of  govern- 
ment, and  suggesting,  perhaps  shaping  fully  (I  have  not  heard  the  last  lectures)  the 
perfect  state.  Mr.  F.B.  Sanborn  will  give  two  lectures  on  Philanthropy  and  Social 
Science;  Mr.  Higginson  two  on  Modern  Literature;  Professor  Pierce  two  of  the 
course  he  gave  last  winter  at  the  Lowell  Institute;  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  two  on 
Greek  Life  and  Literature;  Mr.  Emerson  one  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  2nd;  and  Dr. 
Bartol  the  closing  lecture  of  the  school  on  Aug.  18.  The  school  is  unique;  we  have 
never  had  anything  else  that  resembled  it;  and  Worcester  is  true  to  its  traditions  in 
being  well  represented  there. 

Concord  itself  is  like  no  other  town;  it  seems  utterly  undisturbed  by  the 
turmoil  and  agitation  of  life,  utterly  free  from  worldly  ambition,  or  petty  rivalries 
of  any  sort.  The  hospitality  of  its  people  is  boundless;  and  so  is  their  refined 
kindness,  and  the  beautiful  village  seems  the  one  spot  where  there  is  "abiding 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men."  Besides  its  historic  associations,  its 
monuments,  its  library,  and  best  of  all,  its  people,  Concord  has  its  slow,  lovely 
river  of  which  Thoreau  wrote:  "Concord  river  is  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of 
its  current...."  The  main  street  of  the  town  is  parallel  with  the  river,  and  the 
comfortable  old  houses  which  face  the  street  have  gardens  at  the  back  sloping 
down  to  the  water.  The  numerous  landings,  each  with  its  little  fleet  of  boats, 
dories,  canoes,  wherries  or  other  small  outriggers,  make  the  river  very  picturesque 
and  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  boating  in  it.  The  morning  we  were  there  we  idled 
for  many  hours  on  the  stream,  guided  by  one  who  knows  every  inch  of  its 
windings;  we  rowed  across  the  sunny  reaches,  floated  "mid  lucid  shadows,  just 
eluding  water  lily  leaves,"  pushed  under  the  trees  and  drank  of  the  spring  of  living 
water,  which  gushes  out  there  in  some  sylvan  hiding  place;  and  let  the  boat  rest  in 
the  very  spot  that  Hawthorne  describes  in  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  where 
"there  is  a  lofty  bank  on  the  slope  of  which  grow  some  hemlocks  declining  across 
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the  stream.. . ."  Only  a  few  are  left  now;  some  as  our  friend  said,  bent  every  year 
closer  and  closer  to  the  water,  and  the  quiet  stream  lapped  the  earth  at  their  roots, 
till  one  by  one  they  silently  dropped  into  the  river,  and  floated  away.  Others  did 
not  have  that  peaceful  death,  but  were  cleaned  away  to  make  room  for  the  new 
railroad  which  has  replaced  them  by  a  staring  bank  of  yellow  sand,  making  a  long 
aggressive  scar  on  the  beautiful  shore.  Healing  hands  of  artist  and  poet  have  set 
willows  thick  in  the  sand,  and  soon  the  unsightly  bank  will  be  green  and  soft, 
though  the  hemlocks  can  never  grow  again.  It  might  have  been  our  day  on  the 
river  that  Hawthorne  wrote  about. . . .  But  we  saw  one  congregation  of  seven  turtles 
on  a  fallen  tree  out  in  the  river,  and  they  went  on  sunning  themselves  and  never 
minded  us  at  all,  but  disappeared  in  a  flash,  or  rather  in  seven  flashes,  when  a  boat 
load  of  boys  paddled  up  to  the  shore  with  a  whoop  of  delight.  Like  Hawthorne, 
we,  too,  found  in  July  the  prophecy  of  autumn,  a  few  tall  maples  were  the  color  of 
the  purple  beech,  a  rare  color  for  maples  to  take  on,  and  fallen  crimson  leaves 
flecked  the  water  here  and  there  and  the  golden  rods  were  marshalled  in  stately 
rank  just  ready  to  unfold  their  superb  yellow  plumes;  and  with  all  the  peace  and 
beauty  came,  too,  the  "half  acknowledged  melancholy,"  the  feeling  that  "Time  has 
now  given  us  all  his  flowers,  and  that  the  next  work  of  his  never  idle  fingers  must 
be  to  steal  them  one  by  one  away." 

We  landed  on  the  grassy  shore  of  Judge  French's  farm  and  walked  across 
the  mown  fields  to  the  studio  which  Mr.  D.C.  French,  the  sculptor,  has  built  in  his 
father's  orchard.  It  is  a  simple  and  artistic  building,  containing  a  reception  room, 
and  a  large  work  room.  Here  were  a  cast  of  the  minute  man;  Mr.  French's  new 
endymion,  a  beautiful  youthful  figure  asleep,  with  love  stealing  into  his  dreams; 
an  admirable  bust  of  Judge  French,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury;  one  of 
Mr.  Emerson;  some  smaller  things  by  Mr.  French,  and  other  pretty  things  always 
to  be  found  in  an  artist's  room.  The  sculptor  is  at  work  on  the  colossal  group  of 
Justice,  Power  and  Plenty  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  St.  Louis  court  house.  Mr. 
French's  work  is  good,  and  his  life  is  full  of  promise;  he  has  strength,  grace, 
modesty,  and  industry,  but  his  work  is  put  to  a  most  severe  test,  when  he  stands 
beside  it,  and  one  cannot  help  remembering  Emerson's  words,  "When  the  king  is 
in  the  palace  we  do  not  look  at  the  walls." 

Concord  is  rich  in  wild  flowers  and  meadow  grasses;  and  when  one  sums 
up  its  charms  of  philosophy  and  literature,  art  and  nature,  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  most  delightful  people  in  the  world,  the  story  seems  a  little  fabulous;  but  it  is 
all  true,  and  yet  is  not  half  the  truth,  for  that  would  require  better  and  warmer 
words  than  mine  to  tell. 
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Notes 


Scharnhorst,  Henry  David  Thoreau:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Comment  and 
Criticism  Before  1900  (New  York:  Garland,  1992),  192. 

Ruth  H.  Frost  offers  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Goddard  in  "Thoreau' s  Worcester 
Associations,"  a  manuscript  held  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  edited  by 
Kenneth  W.  Cameron,  American  Renaissance  Literary  Report  6  (1992):  130-47. 
Obituaries  on  Goddard  (1829-1888)  appeared  in  the  15  November  Worcester  Evening 
Gazette:  4  and  the  17  November  1888  Worcester  Daily  Spy:  5.  See  also  Edmund  A. 
Schofield.  "Time  Recovering  Itself:  E.  Harlow  Russell's  Thirty  Years  (and  More) 
With  Henry  D.  Thoreau."  Concord  Saunterer  13  (1978):  14-48. 
I  infer  Goddard' s  authorship  of  this  substantial  unsigned  view  (item  #887  in  Scharnhorst) 
from  its  praise  of  Higginson  as  a  nature  writer,  sentiments  she  expressed  elsewhere. 
She  and  Theophilus  Brown  accompanied  Higginson  on  a  trip  to  Mount  Katahdin  in 
1855,  a  jaunt  subsequently  described  (with  Higginson  adopting  a  female  first  person 
narrator)  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  For  Higginson' s  reference  to  "Martha  and  Mr. 
Brown,"  see  Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  ed.  Mary  Thacher 
Higginson  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1921),  118. 

Letters  of  Martha  Le  Baron  Goddard  (Worcester:  Davis  &  Banister.  1901),  selected 
by  Sarah  Brown,  the  widow  of  Theophilus  Brown,  includes  a  description  of  the  water 
lilies  at  Lake  Quinsigamond  (9-11).  a  subject  that  Higginson  dealt  with  in  "Water 
Lilies"  as  one  of  his  Outdoor  Studies.  This  memorial  volume  of  letters,  to  which  the 
critic  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  appends  a  tribute  of  Goddard,  did  not  substantially  repre- 
sent her  literary  criticism,  though  Thoreau  is  mentioned  (85,  118-19,  146)  and  parts  of 
her  29  July  1879  "Letter  from  Boston"  are  reprinted  with  heavy  excisions.  Her 
"Letter  from  Boston"  in  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  5  August  1879:  2,  offered  apprecia- 
tions of  both  Emerson's  and  Davidson's  lectures  at  the  Concord  School. 
Goddard  provided  what  she  called  "a  sort  of  Temporary  Asylum  for  the  lonely  hearts," 
and  wondered  if  "any  childless  woman  ever  had  more  temporary  children  than  I  have 
had"  (Goddard  to  Thomas  Davidson,  15  September  1886,  Thomas  Davidson  Papers, 
CtY).  On  8  December  1887,  she  shared  with  Davidson  the  passage  on  genius  from 
Thoreau' s  1852  journal  entry.  Goddard' s  245  letters  to  Davidson  in  the  Yale  Archives 
reveal  her  sometimes  intense  attachment  to  the  wandering  scholar,  who  provided 
letters  on  European  travel  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  I  acknowledge  the  assis- 
tance of  Edmund  A.  Schofield  and  William  K.  Finley  in  directing  me  to  Goddard' s 
letters. 

For  information  on  Davidson's  relationship  to  the  Transcendental  movement,  see 
George  Hendrick,  Henry  Salt:  Humanitarian  Reformer  and  Man  of  Letters  (Urbana: 
Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1977),  47-48. 
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Notes  on  Contributors 

John  Bird  is  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Winthrop  University  in  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina.  He  has  published  articles  in  Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and 
Language  and  Studies  in  American  Fiction. 

Francis  B.  Dedmond,  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of  English  emeritus  at 
Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  has  published  a  critical  biography  of 
Sylvester  Judd  and  edited  the  selected  letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing  the 
Younger.  He  has  also  published,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  a  number  of  articles 
on  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Caroline  Sturgis  Tappan,  and  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  such  journals  as  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance,  American  Litera- 
ture, Emerson  Society  Quarterly,  New  England  Quarterly,  and  American  Tran- 
scendental Quarterly. 

Victor  Carl  Friesen,  a  freelance  writer  in  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan,  has  published 
numerous  articles  on  frontier  history  and  natural  science  as  well  as  literature.  His 
books  include  The  Spirit  of  the  Huckleberry:  Sensuousness  in  Henry  Thoreau 
( 1 984),  The  Mulberry  Tree  (with  Anna  Friesen)  ( 1 985),  and  The  Windmill  Turning 
(1988).  His  current  projects  are  a  tribute  to  Thoreau  in  poetry  and  color  photo- 
graphs and  a  two-volume  history  on  fur  trade  and  settlement  in  Western  Canada. 

Robert  A.  Gross  is  Director  of  American  Studies  and  Forrest  D.  Murden  Jr. 
Professor  of  American  Studies  and  History  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
His  numerous  publications  include  his  first  book  on  Concord,  The  Minutemen  and 
Their  World  (1976). 

Barry  Kritzberg  teaches  English  at  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Chicago.  His 
previous  essays  on  Thoreau  have  appeared  in  Edmund  A.  Schofield  and  Robert  C. 
Baron  (eds.),  Thoreau' s  World  and  Ours:  A  Natural  Legacy  (1993),  the  Concord 
Saunterer,  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  and  Massachusetts  Review.  Much  of  the 
work  for  the  present  essay  was  completed  under  an  NEH  teacher-scholar  grant. 

Donald  W.  Linebaugh  is  Co-Director  of  the  Center  for  Archaeological  Research 
and  Instructor  of  Anthropology  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  has 
lectured  and  written  on  research  topics  including  German  settlement  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  the  history  of  historical  archaeology,  and  outbuilding  development  in 
the  Chesapeake.  He  co-edited  Spatial  Patterning  in  Historical  Archaeology: 
Selected  Studies  of  Settlement  (1994),  published  by  the  King  and  Queen  Press, 
Williamsburg. 
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Kent  P.  Ljungquist,  author  of  The  Grand  and  the  Fair:  Poe  's  Landscape  Aes- 
thetics and  Pictorial  Techniques  (1985),  co-editor  of  Cooper's  The  Deerslayer 
(1987),  and  editor  of  the  Facts  on  File  Bibliography  of  American  Fiction  to  1865 
(1994),  deals  with  Thoreau's  relations  with  Worcester  area  writers  (Blake,  Brown, 
Higginson)  in  a  course  he  teaches  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Roberta  C.  Martin  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  East  Carolina  University. 
Her  academic  emphases  are  Milton  and  seventeenth-century  studies,  and  her 
special  enthusiasms  include  seventeenth-century  women,  feminist  theory,  and 
mystery  novels  by  women. 

Philip  Milner  is  a  professor  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  teaches  American  literature  and  creative  writing.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  sequel  to  the  Yankee  Professor's  Guide  to  Life  in  Nova  Scotia  titled, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  The  Yankee  Professor's  Guide  to  Everywhere  Else. 

Etsuko  Taketani,  who  recently  received  her  Ph.D.  from  George  Washington 
University,  teaches  American  literature  at  Seikei  University,  Tokyo.  Her  articles 
on  Melville  and  Hawthorne  have  appeared  in  American  Transcendental  Quarterly 
and  Studies  in  English  Literature  (Tokyo). 
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You  are  invited  to  join 

The  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Society 

Membership  brings  you: 

•  Emerson  Society-  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual 
Emerson  bibliography,  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major 
American  writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please 
send  check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Wesley  T.  Mott,  Emerson  Society 
Secretary,  Dept.  of  Humanities  &  Arts,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  MA 
01609;  tel.  508-831-5441. 


'¥  Memory  and 
Perception  in  A  Week 
on  tfie  Concord  and  'if 
Merrimarck  Rivers,  the 
W  Journal,  and  Walden 


Thoreau's  great  Journal  is  intimately  related  to  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and 
Walden,  the  only  works  he  conceived  and  brought  to 
conclusion  as  books.  In  this  brilliant  study,  H  . 
Daniel  Peck  shows  how  the  three  texts  participate  in 
Thoreau's  "morning  work,"  the  work  of  memory  and 
perception  as  they  shape  his  vision  of  a  harmonious 
universe. 

"A  remarkable  work  of  its  kind,  succeeding  beauti- 
fully in  rendering  anew  the  reader' s  relation  to  the 
textual  space  of  Thoreau's  writing." 
— William  Rossi,  American  Literature 
$13.00  paper 

To  order  call  1-800-YUP-READ 

Yale  University  Press 

P.O.  Box  209040,  New  Haven,  CT  06520 


#  Prime  Thoreau!  # 


Hie  definitive  editions, 

approved  by 

Thoreau  scholars 


CAPE  COD 

Edited  by 
]oseph  ].  Moldenhauer 

'Cape  Cod  is  Thoreau's  sunniest,  happi- 
est book.  It  bubbles  over  with  jokes,  puns,  tall 

tales,  and  genial  good  humor " 

—Walter  Harding,  in 

The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau 

Paper:  $9.95  ISBN  0-691 -00076-X 


WALDEN 


Edited  by  J.  Lyndon  Shanley 

Introduction  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates 

"...  it  is  the  Walden  of  my  adolescence  I  remember  most  vividly — 
suffused  with  powerfully  intense,  romantic  energies  of  adolescence,  the  sense 
that  life  is  boundless,  experimental,  provisionary,  ever-fluid,  and  unpredictable. 
. .  ."—Joyce  Carol  Oates,  from  the  introduction 
Paper:  $6.95  ISBN  0-691-01464-7 

THE  MAINE  WOODS 

Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

"...  the  product  of  almost  eight  years  of  study —  This  should  certainly  be 
the  standard  edition."— Modem  Language  Review 
Paper:  $15.95  ISBN  0-691-01404-3 

From  the  publishers  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
Elizabeth  Hall  With  ere  II,  General  Editor 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AVAILABLE  AT  FINE  BOOKSTORES  OR  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER:  609-883-1 759 


FROM   ISLAND   PRESS   :  A  SHEARWATER  BOOK 

Faith  in  a  Seed 

The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late 

Natural  History  Writings 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Edited  by  Bradley  P.  Dean  •  Introduction  by  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.  Foreword 
by  Gary  Paul  Nabhan  •  Illustrations  by  Abigail  Rorer 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  texts  in  American  writing." 

— Guy  Davenport,  The  New  Criterion 

"Dean  has  rescued  an  unexpected  treasure." 

—Publishers  Weekly 

"[This]  is  a  major  book,  not  mere  addenda." 

— Edward  Hoagland,  The  Nation 


Special   Limited   Edition 

600  copies — hand  numbered  and  slipcased. 

Original  wood  engraving  by  Abigail  Rorer  printed  on  hand  laid  paper. 

Colophon  page  with  particulars  of  design,  manufacture,  type,  and  engraving. 

Gold  stamped  slipcase  and  cover. 


Faith  in  a  Seed  contains  the  never-before-published  work  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds, 
Thoreau's  last  important  research  and  writing  project,  as  well  as  several  of  his  other 
late  natural  history  writings.  In  the  words  of  noted  Thoreau  scholar  Robert  D. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  "it  adds  a  whole  new  chapter  to  our  understanding  of  Thoreau's  life. 

u  Faith  in  a  Seedis  clearly  marked  by  the  genius  of  Thoreau.  The  pages  flash 
with  penetrating  insights  and  wisdom,  with  his  indefatigable  curiosity,  his 
probing  intellect."  —  Harry  Middleton,  The  Washington  Post  Book  World 

250  pages  •  60  b&w  illustrations,  editor's  notes,  index 

Limited  Edition:  $125.00  ISBN:  1-55963-273-9 

Cloth  Edition:  $25.00  ISBN:  1-55963-181-3 

Order  from: 

ISLAND  PRESS 

Box  7,  Dept.  4TSJ  •  Covelo,  CA  95428 
To  order  by  phone,  call:  1-800-828-1302 


The  Nature  Company's  Exclusive  Edition  of  Thoreau's  "Walking" 

The  wisdom  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  men  are  the  subjects  of  Thoreau's 

entertaining  and  enlightening  essay  "Walking."  His  passionate  defense  of 

freedom,  wildness,  and  simplicity  is  a  masterpiece  of  American  writing. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  John  Wawrzonek's  eloquent  color  photography 

of  the  New  England  countryside. 

120  pp;  57  color  photographs. 

Hardbound.  10"  x  974"  $35.00. 

Also  available  at  The  Nature 

Company's  Wrubel  Gallery  are 

limited  edition  dye  transfer 

photographs  of  Thoreau  country. 

The  Nature  Company 

15  Monument  Street 

Concord,  MA  01742 

(508)  369-2000 
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NATURE 


"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum..!  love  to  see  anything  that 
implies  a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth. " 

HX>.  Thoreau,  Journal.  September  15, 1860 

Follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps  and  visit 
"Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

A  Museum  of  Concord  History  and  Decorative  Arts 

Including  Thoreau's  Bed,  Desk  and  Chair  from  Walden  Pond 
His  Surveying  Equipment,  Walking  Stick,  Spyglass  and  Snowshoes 
Thoreau  Family  Possessions 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Study 

Open  daily  all  year  •  Call  for  hours  and  admissions 

Concord  Museum 

200  Lexington  Road  Concord,  MA  01742  (508)  369-9609 
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Susmn  Tucker  &  Anne  Warner 

17  WALDEN  STREET 

CONCORD,  MASS.  01742 

506-371-0180 

Moidaj  ■  Saturday  70-5 


Fine  Selection 
of  Thoreau  Books 


A  Best  Seller! 
Little  Mouse 

By  Bill  Montague 


The  56-page  illustrated,  factual  book  introduces  young 
people,  age  5-9  to  Henry  David  Thoreau.   The  story  is  based 
on  Walden  and  the  mouse  Thoreau  mentioned  in  Walden. 
One  dollar  from  each  copy  sold  goes  to  the  Walden  Woods 
Project.     To  date  they  have  purchased  68  acres  around 
Walden  Pond.   Price:  $7.95  +  $1.50  postage  =  $9.45 

Autographed  on  request.      The  Concord  MouseTrap 

10  Walden  St. 
508  287-4800  Concord,  Ma.  01742 


S  Q 


A  Journal  of  the  American  Renaissance 


■  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ  fo- 
cuses upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its  ori- 
gins and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of  literary 


theory,  literary  history, 
and  the  history  of  ideas.  A 
special  feature  is  the  publi- 
cation of  essays  reviewing 
groups  of  related  figures  and 
topics  in  the  field,  thereby 
providing  a  forum  for  view- 
ing recent  scholarship  in 
broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  scholars, 
as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.  Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Washington  State  University  Press. 
Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the  Circu- 
lation Manager,  Washington  State  University  Press,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164-5910.  Effective  with  the  1993  volume  year  (Volume  39),  subscrip- 
tion rates  will  be  $18.00  for  individuals  and  $25.00  for  libraries  and  other 
institutions.  Foreign  subscriptions,  excluding  Canada  and  Mexico,  should 
add  $7.50  U.S.  currency  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Manuscript  submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  ESQ,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164-5020.  Contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of 
Style. 


The  Yankee  Professor's  Guide  to 

Life  in  Nova  Scotia 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Year  in  an  Expatriate's  Life,  Touching  on  Matters 

Leading  to  the  Realization  that  Nova  Scotia  Is  Exactly  the  Right  Place  to 

Thwart  Distracting  Ambition,  Teach  What  You  Know,  Keep  Bees, 

Understand  the  Outdoors  and  the  Self  in  the  Outdoors,  Cherish  Friendship, 

Write  as  Best  You  Can,  Love  Those  You  're  Privileged  To  Live  With, 

and  Serve  God  as  Necessity  Imposes 

By  Philip  Milner 

An  avid  admirer  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Milner  quotes  much  from  Walden, 
from  which  he  seems  to  have  adapted  his  cyclical  seasonal  structure.  He  and  his 
family  live  simply  in  a  ramshackle  house  on  the  edge  of  town.  It  is  not  Walden 
Pond  and  the  life  he  chronicles  has  plenty  of  bustle  and  noisy  desperation. 
Milner' s  reflections  on  peace,  simplicity  and  the  outdoors — as  well  as  his 
crankiness — show  he  has  listened  carefully  to  the  voice  of  his  master. 

— The  Reporter 

Through  a  work  of  creative  non-fiction,  this  book  fuses  observation  of  the 
outdoors  with  journalistic  research  and  techniques  borrowed  from  the  18th  and 
19th  century  American  novel. 

— The  Casket 

No  one  has  ever  written  about  this  place  with  such  an  entertaining  blend  of 
wonder,  love,  praise  and  dismay.  Milner' s  sensitive  observations  and  engaging 
prose  make  this  book  a  joy  to  read. 

— Claire  Mowatt 

166  pp,  soft  cover,  8x572".  ISBN  0-88999-550-8.  $9.95  U.S. 

To  order  send  check  or  money  order  for  $9.95  U.S.  to 

Lancelot  Press  American 

2122  Madison  SE 
Grand  Rapids,  MI  49507 
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Pictured  above  is  the  new  Thoreau  Educational  Center,  made  possible  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and  the  Thoreau  Society. 
You  can  help  defray  the  expenses  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Center 
by  purchasing  the  following  merchandise. 


WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT 
T-SHIRT 

Made  of  1 00%  preshrunk  extra  heavyweight 
white  cotton  with  green  screen  print  of  logo 
on  front.  Thoreau  quote,  "Heaven  is  under 
our  feet  as  well  as  over  our  heads"  appears 
on  back.  Available  in  S,  L,  XL,  &  XXL. 


$15.00 


HEAVEN  IS  UNDER  OUR  FEET: 

A  BOOK  FOR  WALDEN  WOODS 

edited  by  Don  Henley  and  Dave  Marsh 

Written  by  over  40  prominent  authors,  entertainers,  political 
leaders,  Thoreau  scholars  and  environmentalists,  this  book 
is  an  informative  and  entertaining  collection  of  personal 
narratives  on  the  environment  by  people  who  have  supported 
the  fight  to  preserve  Walden  Woods.  Hardcover  edition. 
Autographed  by  Don  Henley. 

$21.95 

To  order  merchandise  above  or  for  additional  information  on 
the  Walden  Woods  Project,  call  toll-free  at  1-800-554-3569. 
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Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  INC.  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  administrative,  membership, 
and  publications  center  of  the  Society  is  in  the  Department  of  English,  East 
Carolina  University.  Greenville.  North  Carolina  27858-4353.  In  Concord. 
Massachusetts,  the  Society  maintains  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  headquartered  in 
a  nineteenth-century  shingled  house  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the  Thoreau 
family '  s  'Texas  House"  stood.  A  replica  of  the  Walden  House  has  been  built 
on  the  Lyceum  grounds.  The  Society  is  establishing  the  Thoreau  Educational 
Center  near  Walden  Pond  in  Lincoln.  Massachusetts.  Membership  in  the 
Society  is  open  to  the  public  and  includes  subscriptions  to  its  two  publications. 
THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER  and  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN, 
and  free  admission  to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  for  members  and  guests.  THE 
THOREAU  SOCIETY,  INC.  holds  an  annual  convention  in  Concord  and 
sponsors  various  academic  and  nonacademic  activities  throughout  the  year. 
Individual  or  institutional  dues  $20;  students  $10;  family  $35;  benefactor 
S 1 00;  life  $500.  Non-life  members  outside  the  U.S.  should  add  $5.00  handling 
fee. 


This  journal  is  printed  on  acid-free,  recycled  paper. 


